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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Hardin 

County, Tenn., will serve several 
groups of readers. Jt will help farmers in 
planning the kind of management that 
will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in selecting sites 
for roads, buildings, ponds, and other 
structures; aid foresters in managin 
woodlands; and add to our knowledge o 
soil science. 


Locating soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the back 
of this report to locate areas on the large 
map. The index is a small map of the 
county on which numbered rectangles 
have been drawn to show where each sheet 
of the large map is located. When the 
correct sheet of the large map has been 
found, it will be seen that boundaries of 
the soils are outlined, and that there is a 
symbol for each kind of soil. All areas 
marked with the same symbol are the same 
kind of soil, wherever they occur on the 
map. The symbol is inside the area if 
there is enough room; otherwise, it is out- 
side the area and a pointe: shows where 
the symbol! belongs. 


Finding information 


This report contains sections that will 
interest different groups of readers, as well 
as pane sections that may be of interest 
to all. 

Farmers and those who work with farm- 
ers can learn about the soils in the section 
“Descriptions of the Soils” and then turn 
to the section “Use and Management of 
the Soils.” In this way, they first identify 
the soils on their farm and then learn 
how these soils can be managed and what 

ields can be expected. The “Guide to 
apping Units” at the back of the report 
will simplify use of the map ond report. 
This guide lists each soil and land type 


mapped in the county, and the page where 
each is described. It also lists, for each 
soi] and land type, the capability unit and 
woodland group, and the pages where each 
of these is described. 

Foresters and others interested in wood- 
land can refer to the section “Woodland 
Uses of the Soils.” In that section the 
soils in the county are grouped according 
to their suitability for trees, and factors 
affecting the management of woodland 
are explained. 

Engineers will want to refer to the sec- 
tion “Engineering Uses of the Soils.” 
Tables in that section show characteristics 
of the soils that affect engineering. 

Scientists and others who are interested 
will find information about how the soils 
were formed and how they were classified 
in the section “Formation, Morphology, 
and Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their 
management in various parts of the re- 
port, depending on their particular 
interest. 

Newcomers in Hardin. County will be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be 
interested in the section “General Nature 
of the Area,” which gives additional in- 
formation about the county. 

* *£ we Oe 


Fieldwork for this survey was com- 
pleted in 1960. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, all statements in the report refer 
to conditions in the county at thet time. 
This survey was made cooperatively by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The soil survey of 
Hardin County was made as part of the 
technical assistance furnished by the Soil 
Conservation Service to the Hardin 
County Soil Conservation District. 
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ARDIN COUNTY is in the southwestern part of Ten- 
H nessee (fig. 1), The total land area is 587 square 
miles, or 875,680 acres. An additional 17 square miles, 
or 10,880 acres, is covered by water. Savannah, the 
county seat, is located on the banks of the Tennessee River 
near the center of the county. It is about 100 miles east 
of Memphis and 105 miles southwest of Nashville. 
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Figure 1—Location of Hardin County in Tennessee. 


Farming is the main occupation, and cotton is the chief 
source of farm income. The leading livestock enterprise 
is the raising of swine, but beef cattle are raised for mar- 
ket on several farms. Little dairy farming is done, except 
for home use. 


How Soils Are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Hardin County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down to the rock material that 
has not been changed much by leaching or by roots of 
plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to uniform pro- 
cedures. To use this report efficiently, it is necessary to 


know the kinds of groupings most used in a local soil 
classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Jixcept for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Dexter and 
Pickwick, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in natural characteristics. 

Many soil series contain soils that are alike except for 
texture of their surface layer. According to this dif- 
ference in texture, separations called soil types are made. 
Within a series, all the soils having a surface layer of the 
same texture belong to one soil type. Pickwick silt loam 
and Pickwick silty clay loam are two soil types in the 
Pickwick series. The difference in texture of their surface 
layers is apparent from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 


-their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 


ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil map 
as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, is one of several phases of Pickwick silt 
loam, a soil type that ranges from nearly level to steep. 

After a fairly detailed guide for classifying and naming 
the soils had been worked out, the soil scientists drew soil 
boundaries on aerial photographs. They used photos for 
their base map because these show woodlands, buildings, 
field borders, trees, and similar detail that greatly help 
in drawing boundaries accurately. The soil map in the 
back of this report was prepared from the aerial photo- 
graphs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, 2 mapping unit 1s nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is 
not exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientist has a 
problem of delineating areas where different kinds of soils 
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are so intricately mixed, and so small in size, that it is not 
practical to show them separately on the map. Therefore, 
he shows this mixture of soils as one mapping unit and calls 
it a soil complex. Ordinarily, a soil complex is named for 
the major soil series in it, for example, Dandridge-Need- 
more complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

The soil scientists may also find that the differences be- 
tween two soils are sometimes too small to justify separate 
recognition, even though the soils are not regularly asso- 
ciated geographically. Therefore, the soils are shown as 
one mapping unit, or as an undiflerentiated group. The 
unit is named for the major soil series in it, for example, 
Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Also, in most mapping, there are areas to be shown that 
are so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently worked by wind 
and water that they cannot be called soils. These areas are 
shown on a soil map like other mapping units, but they are 

iven descriptive names, such as Gravelly alluvial land or 
erat. and are called land types rather than soils. 

Only part of the soil survey was done when the soil 
scientist had named and described the soil series and map- 
ping units, and had shown the location of the mapping 
units on the soil map. The mass of detailed informa- 
tion he had recorded then needed to be presented in differ- 
ent ways for different groups of users, among them farm- 
ers, manager's of woodland, and engineers. 

To do this efficiently, he had to consult with persons in 
other fields of work and jointly prepare with them group- 
ings that would be of practical value to different users. 
Such groupings are the capability classes, subclasses, and 
units, designed primarily for those interested in producing 
short-lived crops and tame pasture; woodland suita- 
bility groups, for those who need to manage wooded tracts; 
and the classifications used by engineers who build high- 
ways or structures to conserve soil and water, 


General Soil Map 


After studying the soils in a locality and the way they 
are arranged, it is possible to make a general map that 
shows several main patterns of soils, called soil associa- 
tions. Such a map is the colored general soil map in the 
back of this report. Tach association, as a rule, contains 
a few major soils and several minor soils, in a pattern that 
is characteristic, although not strictly uniform. 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
greatly among themselves in some properties; for example, 
slope, depth, stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, the 
general soil map does not show the kind of soil at any par- 
ticular place, but several distinct patterns of soils. Each 
pattern, furthermore, contains several kinds of soils. 

Each soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it, but, as already noted, soils of other series may also 
be present. The major soil series of one soil association 
may also be present in other associations but in a different 
pattern. 

A. general map showing patterns of soils is useful for 
people who want a general idea of the soils, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the possible location of good-sized areas suitable for a 


certain kind of farming or other land use. It does not 
show accurately the kinds of soils on a single farm or 
small tract. 

The soil associations are discussed in the following 
pages. More detailed information about the soils is given 
in the section “Descriptions of the Soils.” 


1. Shubuta-Boswell Association 


Rolling to hilly, well-drained soils in coastal plain 
sediments 


This soil association consists largely of soils that de- 
veloped in coastal plain sediments on rolling to hilly up- 
lands. Slopes range from about 2 to 40 percent, but are 
mostly between 5 and 20 percent. The hills are low and 
irregular, and many of them have broad, smooth tops. 
Within the area are also low terraces and small areas of 
bottom lands. ‘The area has a fairly well defined, trellis- 
like drainage pattern. This association makes up 5.6 per- 
cent of the county. 

The Shubuta and Boswell soils are dominant on the 
uplands and make up about 65 percent of the association. 
These soils are deep and are well drained. The surface 
layer of the Shubuta soils is fine sandy loam, and the 
subsoil is sandy clay. The Boswell soils also have a sur- 
face layer of fine sandy loam, but their subsoil is clay. On 
some of the broad flats of the wplands are soils of the 
Dulac series. These soils are moderately well drained and 
have a fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. 

On the low terraces are soils of the Dexter series. These 
soils are deep and friable and are well drained. The 
make up about 10 percent of the association. Soils of the 
Vicksburg, Collins, Falaya, and Waverly series are on the 
bottom lands. The Vicksburg soils are well drained, the 
Collins are moderately well drained, the Falaya are some- 
what poorly drained, and the Waverly are poorly drained. 

The soils of the uplands are low in fertility, but those 
of the bottom lands are moderate in fertility. Nearly all 
of the soils are strongly acid. Much of the area is severely 
eroded, and many places are cut by shallow gullies. 

About 40 percent of this association is in trees. The 
remainder is used for crops, chiefly corn, cotton, and an- 
nual lespedeza. Pines have been planted recently on many 
of the severely eroded areas. Since only a few livestock 
are raised in the area, there are few pastures. The average 
farm is about 120 acres, 

Most of the acreage is potentially productive of pas- 
ture, and a wide variety of pasture plants could be grown. 
A fairly large acreage could be used for cultivated crops 
if suitable cropping systems were used to help maintain 
the productivity of the soils. Nevertheless, many areas 
once suitable for crops are now severely eroded. These 
eroded areas are best suited to pasture or trees because 
the supply of moisture in the soils is too low for crops to 
make profitable yields. Large amounts of fertilizer are 
required for good yields of crops and pasture. 

This association is probably best suited to the raising 
of cattle, which could be supplemented by planting small 
acreages to corn, cotton, or other row crops. Considering 
the association as a whole, it is not smooth enough nor 
productive enough to be used chiefly for cultivated crops. 
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2. Waverly-Falaya-Freeland Association 


Nearly level, poorly drained and somewhat poorly 
drained, silty or sandy soils on flood plains and low 
terraces 


This soil association consists mainly of poorly drained 
soils on broad, nearly level bottom lands and low terraces. 
A fairly large acreage consists of soils that are moderately 
weil drained and somewhat poorly drained, There is only 
a small acreage of well-drained soils. Most areas are 
flooded at least once during the year, and a few areas are 
ponded during most of the year. Areas of this association 
are in the western part of the county along White Oak, 
Snake, Lick, and Chambers Creeks. This association 
makes up 7.4 percent of the county. Figure 2 shows the 
major soil series in the association and their relationship 
to the landscape. 

The soils of the Waverly series are dominant in this 
association. In many places they oceupy large areas that 
spread across the entire flood plain. Typically, the soils 
of the Falaya and Collins series lie alongside the Waverly 
soils on the flood plains and in local alluvial areas along 
small drainageways. The Falaya soils are somewhat 
poorly drained, and the Collins are moderately well 
drained. The Vicksburg soils, which are well drained, 
are mostly in long, narrow strips along the channels of 
the streams. On adjacent low terraces are soils of the 
Freeland, Hatchie, and Almo series. The Freeland soils 
are moderately well drained, the Hatchie soil is somewhat 
poorly drained, and the Almo is poorly drained. 

All of the soils are strongly acid and are about moderate 
in fertility. The texture of most of the soils is silt loam 
or loam, but it ranges to sandy loam, and in a few places 


the soils have a texture of loamy sand. On the low ter- 
races the soils commonly have a subsoil of silty clay loam. 
Clayey soils are not common in the area. 

Cottonwood, gum, maple, willow, cypress, and other 
trees that tolerate wetness occupy only about 10 percent of 
this association. The rest is used chiefly for corn, soy- 
beans, annual lespedeza, grain sorghum, and cotton. Corn 
is grown continuously on much of the area, but cotton is 
commonly grown on the sites that are best drained. Hogs 
are the main livestock in the area, and much of the grain 
grown is fed on the farm. The average farm is about 
118 acres. Most of the farms extend into the adjacent up- 
land areas. 

This area has moderately high potential for agriculture, 
even though many of the soils are flooded periodically or 
have poor drainage. Planting is often delayed in spring 
by wetness. Rains early in fall often make it difficult to 
use heavy machines for harvesting. The risk of damage 
to crops by floods is moderate to high. 

The soils in this association are better suited to crops 
than to cattle farming because the areas are too wet and 
too soft for grazing during much of the year. These soils 
are well suited to soybeans, grain sorghum, tall fescue, - 
lespedeza, and whiteclover. Cotton and corn make fair 
to good yields, but the risk of poor stands and loss of the 
crops because of flooding and poor drainage is fairly high. 
Yields of all crops could be increased by adding large 
amounts of fertilizer, and the favorable supply of moisture 
would make it profitable to add large amounts. If the 


areas were drained, flooding were controlled, and fertilizer 
were applied, the soils in this area could be used for crops 
and would be highly productive. 


Figure 2.—Major soil series in associations 2 and 5 of their relation to the landscape. 
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3. Paden-Pickwick-Waynesboro Association 


Moderately well drained soils and well drained soils on 
high terraces 


This soil association consists mainly of soils on high 
terraces. The soils are moderately well drained, and well 
drained. ‘They lie along each side of the flood plain of the 
Tennessee River and extend from the southwestern corner 
of the county to the north-central boundary. The areas 
are mainly rolling to hilly, and there are broad upland 
flats between the shallow drainageways. There are some 
deep drainageways that have short slopes that are moder- 
ately steep to steep. Also, there are small areas of bottom 
lands. This association makes up 17.7 percent of the 
county. Figure 3 shows the major soil series in the associ- 
ation and their relationship to the landscape. 

About 70 percent of the acreage consists of Paden and 
Pickwick soils, which occupy areas about equal in size. 
The Paden soils are on the more gently sloping areas or 
upland flats and the Pickwick are on the more rolling 
areas. These soils generally adjoin each other. They 
developed in a thin layer of loess over alluvium. The 
Paden soils are moderately well drained and have a fragi- 
pan; the Pickwick soils are well drained. 

The Waynesboro soils make up about 10 percent of 
the association. These soils are on steep side slopes and 
points of ridges where they developed in thick beds of 
alluvium. In small areas on the bottom lands are the 
Vicksburg, Collins, Falaya, and Waverly soils. Ina few 
depressions on the uplands is the Taft soil, which is some- 
what poorly drained, and the Robertsville, which is poorly 
drained. 


All of the soils are low in natural fertility and organic 
matter. They are strongly acid. In areas that are not 
severely eroded, the surface layer is loam and silt loam. 
The subsoil is chiefly silty clay loam and clay loam. The 
soils respond well to management, particularly if ferti- 
lizer is applied. <A large acreage is severely eroded, and 
many small areas have shallow gullies. 

Most of the farms are less than 160 acres, and many 
are less than 80 acres in size. Much of the farming is done 
on a part-time basis and is mostly general farming. There 
is more livestock, especially hogs, raised in this area than 
in other areas in the county. Much of the corn fed to 
the livestock is grown on the bottom lands of the nearby 
Tennessee River. 

Nearly all of this area was once cultivated, but now 
a large acreage is idle or in second-growth trees. Cotton, 
corn, and annual lespedeza are the main crops. 

Individual areas suitable for crops are not large, be- 
cause they are generally surrounded by soils in steeper 
areas that are better suited to pasture or trees. Only a 
small acreage is suitable for cultivated crops. A much 
larger acreage could be cultivated if medium to long crop- 
ping systems were used. A wide variety of pasture 
plants could be grown on a large acreage. Trees can be 
grown on the small acreage that is too steep or too eroded 
for pasture, and they will make fair to good growth. 

This association is not well suited to row crops or grain 
crops; the slopes make it difficult to prevent erosion. 
Probably this association is best used for raising beef 
cattle and growing small acreages of row crops to 
supplement income. 


HUNTINGTON 


Figure 3.—Major soil series in associations 3 and 6 and their relationship to the landscape. 
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4, Shubuta-Waynesboro-Bodine Association 


Well-drained to excessively drained soils on hilly and steep 
uplands and terraces 


The soils in this association are mainly well drained to 
excessively drained and are on hilly and steep uplands and 
terraces. This association occupies a wide area from the 
south-central border of the county to the Tennessee River 
near Cerro Gordo. The area is made up of choppy hills 
that are dissected by many shallow and deep drainage- 
ways. In some places the tops of the hills will accommo- 
date a 3-acre field, but in other places they are very nar- 
row. The soils developed in a variety of materials. Most 
of the steep soils contain much chert from the limestone 
bedrock or rounded gravel from coastal plain materials. 
This association makes up 27.3 percent of the land area of 
the county; an additional 2.9 percent is under water. 

About 55 percent of this association consists of Shubuta 
and Waynesboro soils. The Shubuta soils formed in 
coastal plain sediments. Their surface layer is light- 
colored fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is red sandy 
clay. Waynesboro soils are similar to the Shubuta, but 
they developed in old alluvium and, in places, contain 
much gravel. 

The Bodine soils make up about 20 percent of the as- 
sociation, and the Pickwick, about 15 percent. The re- 
mainder consists of soils of the Paden and Dulac series. 
The Bodine are light colored and very cherty and are 
mainly on the lower parts of steep slopes. The Pickwick 
soils are on the upper parts of some of the slopes. These 
brownish, productive soils developed in a thin mantle of 
loess over alluvium. On some of the upland flats are the 
Paden and Dulac soils. These soils are moderately well 
drained and have a fragipan (dense, brittle layer) at a 
depth of about 2 feet. 

Nearly all the soils of this association are low in natural 
fertility and strongly acid. Most of the soils respond well 
if fertilizer is added and other good management is 
used. In the more cherty and gravelly areas the response 
would be low because of droughtiness. Many small areas 
are severely eroded, and some areas have many gullies. 

About 85 percent of this association is in cutover forest. 
The areas that are cleared are largely on the upper slopes 
and hilltops. On each farm the acreage that is cleared is 
small, The main crops are cotton, corn, and annual Jespe- 
deza. There are few livestock in the area, and, conse- 
quently, the, acreage in pasture is small. 

The potential of this association for agriculture is only 
moderate. Much of the area is not suited to cultivated 
crops, because the soils are too cherty or gravelly. Also, 
the supply of moisture is not sufficient for crops to make 
good yields. The small areas on the bottom lands can be 
cultivated frequently, and a wide variety of crops can 

‘be grown. Eventhough they are small, the undulating to 
rolling areas on the uplands can be cultivated if cropping 
systems are used that maintain the soil. Much of this 
association will produce fair to good pastures, and most 
of the acreage is best suited to pastures or to trees. 


5. Shubuta-Silerton-Dulac Association 


Well drained and moderately well drained soils on silt- 
capped, hilly uplands 

This soil association consists of silty soils on wplands. 
The soils are well drained and moderately well drained. 
The association is in the southeastern part of the county. 
It consists of choppy, irregular hills that are dissected by 
many long, crooked drainageways. The area is dom1- 
nantly hilly, and the slopes along the deep drainageways 
are steep. ‘There are small undulating or rolling areas on 
the tops of the hills. Most of the level areas are in narrow 
strips on the bottom lands. This association makes up 10.4 
percent of the county. Figure 2 shows the major soil 
series in this association and their relationship to the 
landscape. 

About 60 percent of the acreage consists of Shubuta 
and Silerton soils. The Silerton soils are mainly on the 
caps of hills, and the Shubuta soils are on the slopes below 
the Silerton. The acreage of Shubuta soils is slightly 
larger than that of the Silerton. Shubuta soils developed 
in coastal plain sediments. They have a surface layer 
of light-colored fine sandy loam and a subsoil of red sandy 
clay. The Silerton soils developed in a thin mantle of 
loess over coastal plain materials. Their surface layer 
is light-colored silt loam, and their subsoil is reddish silty 
clay loam. 

Tn the small, nearly level upland areas are the Dulac 
soils. On the lower part of some of the steep slopes are 
the very cherty and light-colored Bodine soils 'and_the 
soils of the Bodine-Guin complex. The Bodine-Guin 
complex ranges from very cherty to very gravelly within 
short distances, and, in places, the chert and gravel are 
mixed together. ao 

Except for those soils on the bottom lands, the soils in 
this association are low to very low in natural fertility. 
Nearly all of the soils are strongly acid. In about two- 
thirds of the acreage, the soils would respond well if fer- 
tilizer were added and other good management were 
used. In the rest of the area, the response would be low 
because the soils ave cherty or gravelly and cannot supply 
enough moisture. 

About 75 percent of the association is in entover forest. 
Most of the acreage that is cleared is on the caps and 
upper parts of hills; the acreage that is cleared on each 
farm is small. The farms in the area are mainly sub- 
sistence farms. Cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza are 
the main crops, but pimento peppers are grown on a small 
acreage. 

The areas that are suitable for cultivated crops are 
small and are mainly on the upper parts of hills and along 
drainageways. Much of the acreage in this association 
would make fair to good pastures. Therefore, the area 
is probably best suited to the raising of livestock and 
growing of small acreages of corn and cotton as a source 
of supplementary income. On the steep slopes the soils 
contain much chert and gravel. In these areas the soils 
are not productive enough for either crops or pasture and 
would be best used for trees. 
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6. Wolftever-Beason-Egam Association 


Nearly level soils on low stream terraces and flood plains 
of the Tennessee River 


This soil association consists of nearly level soils on low 
terraces and flood plains of the Tennessee River. The 
areas lie along either side of the Tennessee River from 
Pickwick Landing Dam to the northern border of the 
county. The soils are dominantly moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained. ‘Less than 10 percent of the 
acreage is well drained. All of the areas are subject to 
occasional flooding. This association makes up 10.9 per- 
cent of the county. Figure 3 shows the major soil series 
in this association and their relationship to the landscape. 

About 70 percent of the association consists of Wolft- 
ever and Beason soils. The acreage of the Wolftever 
soils is larger than that of the Beason. The Wolftever 
soils are on broad ridges that are only slightly higher than 
the flood plains. They are moderately well drained. The 
Beason soils, which are somewhat poorly drained, are on 
large, flat areas alongside the Wolftever. 

The Egam soils lie between the Huntington soils, which 
are adjacent to the Tennessee River, and the Wolftever 
and Beason soils, which are on low terraces. Egam soils 
are moderately well drained and have a subsoil that is 
compacted. 

The natural fertility ranges from low in the poorly 
drained soils of the terraces to high in the well-drained 
soils of the flood plains. The soils are mainly strongly 
acid or medium acid, but a small acreage is nearly neutral. 

Nearly all of this association is used for corn, grain 
sorghum, cotton, and hay crops. There are a few 
patches of trees on the poorly drained soils. Because of 
flooding there are no farmers living in this area. The 
area is farmed mainly by absentee owners and share- 
croppers. Only a few areas are fenced for livestock. 
Much of the acreage has been cropped intensively and 
now needs fertilizer and lime. 

This association has a high potential for grain crops 
and perhaps some hay crops. It is not suitable for live- 
stock, because of the doodure and the short grazing season. 
Crops that are suited make fair to good yields in most 
areas. The crops selected must be suitable for the kind 
of drainage of the particular soil. Much of this area can 
be cultivated intensively, and erosion is not an important 
problem. For most of the soils, the response to fertilizer 
is good enough to justify adding large amounts. 


7. Pickwick-Talbott-Waynesboro Association 


Well-drained soils of broad, irregular, mainly rolling, 
low hills and terraces 


This soil association consists mainly of well-drained 
soils of the low hills and terraces. It is in the northeastern 
part of the county. ‘The areas are mainly rolling but range 
to undulating and moderately steep. The hills are low and 
are broad and irregular. Some areas adjacent to the deep 
drainageways have short, steep slopes. A few of the 
steep areas have outcrops of limestone bedrock. This 
association makes up only 8 percent of the county. 

The Pickwick, Talbott, and Waynesboro are the main 
soils in this association. The Pickwick soils are mostly 
on the upper parts of slopes. Talbott soils are mostly on 


the lower parts of slopes, but small areas of these soils 
occur in all parts of the association. The Waynesboro soils 
are scattered throughout the association on a wide range 
of slopes. 

The Pickwick and Waynesboro soils have developed in 
old alluvium. These soils are similar, but the Pickwick 
soils are browner and are more productive than the 
Waynesboro, which in some places are gravelly. The Tal- 
bott soils developed in material weathered from limestone 
and have a plastic, clayey subsoil. 

On a few of the broad flats of the uplands are the Paden 


‘souls, which are moderately well drained. The soils on the 


bottom lands are in narrow strips along small streams and 
drainageways. The areas are small, but because the soils 
are highly productive, they are important in the 
association. 

The soils of the uplands are strongly acid and are low 
m natural fertility, but those of the bottom lands are 
less acid and are moderate in fertility. Many areas in this 
association have been cleared longer than other areas of 
the county and have been used continuously for crops. As 
a result, the areas are severely eroded and are cut by 
shallow and deep gullies. 

About 60 percent of this association is in cutover forest. 
The arenas that are severely eroded are large and are 
sparsely vegetated. Cotton, corn, and lespedeza are 
grown in the better areas of the Pickwick, Paden, and 
‘Waynesboro soils. The soils of the narrow bottom lands 
are used intensively for cotton, corn, and vegetables. 
There are few cattle in the area and few improved pastures. 

The acreage of soils in this association that are suitable 
for row crops is small. Most of the productive soils are 
in small areas on the caps of low hills, on foot slopes, or on 
the narrow bottom Jands. Because tilth is poor and the 
supply of moisture is low, the areas that are severely 
eroded give only moderate to low response to management. 
A wide variety of crops could be grown on the areas that 
are not severely eroded if cropping systems are used that 
will maintain the productivity of the soils. Some of the 
severely eroded soils would make good pastures, but large 
amounts of fertilizer would be needed. 


8. Bodine-Talbott-Culleoka Association 


Shallow soils on steep uplands 


This soil association consists of shallow soils on steep 
uplands. It isin the northeastern part of the county along 
the valley of Smith Fork and the valleys of Indian and 
Hardin Creeks, which are underlain by limestone. The 
dominant soils are the Bodine, Talbott, Culleoka, and 
those of the Dandridge-Needmore complex. The soils 
range from silt loam over cherty limestone to fine sandy 
loam over terrace or coastal plain materials. Slopes range 
from 5 to 45 percent. This association makes up 5.8 per- 
cent of the county. Figure 4 shows the major soil series 
in the association and their relationship to the landscape. 

The Bodine soils make up about 35 percent of the asso- 
ciation. These sloping to steep soils overlie cherty lime- 
stone. They have a surface layer of cherty silt loam and 
are underlain by beds of chert at a depth between 18 and 
24. inches. 

About 25 percent of the association consists of soils of 
the Dandridge-Needmore complex. The soils in this com- 
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Figure 4—Major soil series in soil associations 8 and 10 and their relationship to the landscape. 


plex are sloping to steep. The Dandridge soils are shal- 
low and are shaly. They are on the upper part of slopes. 
The Needmore soils are on less steep areas, including the 
lower part of toe slopes where there are thin smears of 
colluvial material. The Needmore soils have profiles that 
are well developed. In some places they have cherty col- 
luvial material on the surface. 

_ The Talbott soils make up about 20 percent of this asso- 
ciation. These soils are near the base of slopes. They have 
a surface layer of silt loam and a subsoil of plastic clay. 
In some places outcrops of chert and limestone are 
common. 

About 15 percent of the association is made up of Cul- 
leoka soils. ‘These soils developed in material weathered 
from Hardin sandstone. They occupy lower positions 
than the Bodine soils or the soils of the Dandridge-Need- 
more complex. The Culleoka soils are in small areas on 
ridgetops, but on steep side slopes the areas are larger. 
They have a surface layer of silt loam that is very friable. 
The subsoil is silty clay loam that is friable. Commonly, 
there are outcrops of rock and fragments of sandstone on 
the surface. 

The remainder of this association consists of Rock land 
and of Ennis, Lobelville, and Lee soils. Rock Jand oc- 
cupies many acres along the steep-walled valleys. In the 
narrow drainageways are the Ennis, Lobelville, and Lee 
soils. The Ennis soils are well drained, the Lobelville 
are moderately well drained, and the Lee are poorly 
drained. 

Only a few areas in this association are used for row 
crops, chiefly cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza. Yields 
are fair. The acreage of soils that are cultivated is small 
on the individual farms. On a few farms there are small 
herds of beef cattle. Many of the farms in this association 
are operated on a part-time basis. 

The forests in this association are largely on soils that 
have slopes of 12 to 45 percent. The trees consist of cut- 
over hardwoods and redcedars. The principal hardwoods 
are oaks and hickories. Trees grow slowly on the shallow, 
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south-facing soils. Yellow-poplar, maple, beech, walnut, 
and. oaks grow better on the lower slopes and in the hol- 
lows. AIl areas in trees are protected from fires, and 
only a small part is grazed. 


9. Talbott-Pickwick Association 


Fine-tewtured soils over limestone on rolling to hilly up- 
lands 


This soil association is made up of fine-textured soils 
over limestone. These soils are on rolling to hilly up- 
lands in the northeastern part of the county. The area 
consists mainly of narrow, irregular ridgetops and long, 
moderately steep side slopes. Most areas have slopes be- 
tween 5 and 25 percent, ‘The steepest slopes are short and 
lie near the narrow drainageways that dissect the area. 
This association makes up only 1 percent of the county. 

The Talbott soils comprise about 70 percent of the area. 
These soils are on the points of ridges and on steep side 
slopes. They formed in material weathered from massive 
limestone, are clayey, and contain varying amounts of 
chert. In places there are outcrops of bedrock. 

About 20 percent of the area consists of Pickwick soils. 
These soils ave commonly on the ridgetops or upper parts 
of slopes. They are deep, well-drained soils that are 
productive. 

In places areas of Pickwick soils are flanked by steep, 
gravelly or very gravelly Waynesboro soils. On a few 
of the broad ridgetops are soils of the Paden series, which 
have a fragipan. In the narrow drainageways are soils 
of the Ennis series. These soils formed in local. alluvium 
and are deep and well drained. 

Most areas used for agriculture in this association have 
been cleared for a long time and are severely eroded. 
Little corn is grown, but cotton is grown on some of the 
less sloping areas of the Pickwick and Paden soils. The 
livestock is mostly beef cattle and hogs. Pastures are 
mostly unimproved. Several areas are idle and are re- 
verting to trees. 
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The small acreage of soils on benches and bottoms is 
well suited to the crops commonly grown in the county. 
Because of steep slopes or chertiness, many small areas in 
the association are not suited to crops that are tilled but 
can be used for such plants as tall fescue, whiteclover, 
orchardgrass, alfalfa, and lespedeza. Yields are fair. 
The smoother, deeper, and more fertile soils on the ridges 
are poorly suited to row crops, but if moisture is adequate, 
good yields of forage can be made. The steep, shallow, 
and rocky parts of the ridges are better suited to trees 
than to pasture or to row crops. 

The trees in the woodlands are principally mixed hard- 
woods and cedars, but they include some pines. On the 
more favorable moist sites there is some white oak, yellow- 
poplar, and walnut. On the steep, shallow, and droughty 
soils there are more cedars than other kinds of trees. 

Most farms in this association consist of soils that are 
suitable for hay and pasture but are not so well suited to 
grain crops because of the hazard of erosion. The area, 
therefore, is well. suited to the raising of livestock. 


10. Ennis-Lobelville-Humphreys Association 


Nearly level, silty, cherty sotls on flood plains and low 
terraces along smald streams 


This soil association consists of nearly level soils that 
are silty and cherty. These soils occupy broad areas on 
flood plains and low terraces along Smith Fork and along 
Horse, Indian, and Hardin Creeks. All of the streams 
flow from uplands in the eastern part of the county that 
are underlain by cherty liniestone. Consequently, the 
soils in a few areas of the flood plains are fairly cherty. 
The texture of most of the soils is silt loam or loam, but in 
a few areas it is sandy loam or loamy sand. About three- 
fourths of the area is well drained; the rest is moderately 
well drained to poorly drained. This association makes 
up 8 percent of the county. Figure 4 shows the major 
soil series in the association and their relation to the land- 
scape. 

About 60 percent of the association consists of Ennis 
soils. These soils are deep, are well drained, and are 
productive. 

The Lobelville soils are on first. bottoms adjacent to the 
Ennis soils. These soils are moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained. Also on first bottoms are the 
Lee soils. These inextensive soils ave poorly drained and 
are gray. 

Small areas of Humphreys soils are on low terraces that 
lie only a few feet above the first bottoms. These soils 
are deep, well drained, and productive, 

All of the soils are moderate in natural fertility. They 
are medium acid to strongly acid. Most of the soils have 
high moisture-supplying capacity and respond well if 
fertilizer is applied. Practically all areas are subject to 
annual flooding. 

Only about 2 percent of this association is in trees. The 
trees are along streams in small, odd-shaped tracts. 
Sycamore, maple, beech, ash, sweetgum, and other trees 
that grow on bottom lands are on many areas that are dis- 
sected by old channels of streams. Most of this soil asso- 
ciation is used for corn, cotton, and annual lespedeza. A 
few areas are in pastures, which yield large amounts of 


forage. Several areas are idle, mainly because of scouring 
by floodwaters or deposition of chert. 

Farming in this area is more diversified than in. other 
areas of the county. Also, more swine and beef cattle 
are raised on the farms. Much of the corn grown on the 
farms is fed to the livestock, but some is sold for cash. 

Most of the soils in this association are productive. 
The areas on bottom lands can be cropped intensively. 
If moderate amounts of fertilizer are applied and other 
good management is used, yields of row crops and hay 
crops in such areas are high. Pastures on the more cherty 
or poorly drained areas on the bottoms also make good 
yields. 

This association is well suited to the raising of cattle 
and hogs. Grain and silage crops can be grown on the 
bottoms, and the animals can be pastured on the terraces 
and adjoining uplands. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section provides detailed information abont the 
soils. It describes in alphabetic order each series in the 
county. 

Following the general description of each series, a de- 
scription of a soil profile of one of the mapping units in 
that series is given. If only one profile is given for a 
series, you may assume that all the other soils in the series 
have essentially the same kind of profile. The differences, 
if any, would probably be in the texture or thickness of 
the surface soil. If the profiles of the soil types within 
a series differ significantly, more than one profile is de- 
scribed. The descriptions of color and consistence are 
those of moist soil; the symbols used for color are ex- 
pressed by Munsell notations (77).1_ Terms used to de- 
scribe the soils are defined in the Glossary. 

The characteristics emphasized for a single soil are 
those that directly affect its management. For example, 
there are four Pickwick soils that have a silty clay loam 
surface layer and that are similar in profile and in degree 
of erosion. ‘These soils, however, differ in slope, a char- 
acteristic that affects their management. 

A list of the soils mapped is given at the back of the 
report, along with the capability unit and woodland group 
of each. The approximate acreage and proportionate ex- 
tent of the soils are given in table 1, Their location and 
distribution are shown on the soil map at the back of this 
report. 


Almo Series 


The Almo series is made up of nearly level, poorly 
drained soils that have a fragipan (dense, brittle layer) 
at a depth between 15 and 20 inches. The soils are on old 
stream terraces where they developed in sediments made 
up of loess and coastal plains material. The areas are 
small, 

The surface layer of these soils is friable, grayish- 
brown silt loam that is 6 to 10 inches thick. The upper 
subsoil, a highly mottled silty clay loam, is between 15 and 
20 inches thick. It is underlain by the fragipan that ex- 
tends to a depth between 28 and 45 inches. Below a depth 
of 45 inches are stratified layers that range from silt loam 


* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 129. 
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Tasiu 1—Acreage and proportionate extent of soils mapped 


Acres 


Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes_- 
Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes.- 
Boswell fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eTOded 2 3 o skh ores eee eee cee os 
Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded s-2 eset os eee ede ee eee eee 
Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__. 
Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_--_--- 
Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes.--.--. 
Bruno loamy fine sand._.--..-._---.--.------ 


Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_ 


Captina, silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____---- 
Captina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 


severely eroded___-_._.----.--_----------- 
Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes-. 
Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes_ 


Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty clay loams, 8 


to 25 percent slopes--.-_._----_.---------- 


Colbert-Talbott very rocky clays, 8 to 25 per- 
Gent slopes iit eace sk ed cee ne oae tee sede 


Collins fine sandy loam_._...--._.----~------ 


Collins loam, local alluvium _ 
Collins silt loam__..----_------------------- 
Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes___.__ 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes.._-_ 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent 
SlopeS se23 2s Sass eo a ee ee 


Dandridge-Needmore complex, 12 to 35 per- 
cent slopes_.....---4..---.---- eee eee 
Dandridge-Needmore complex, 8 to 12 percent 
SIOPCSasos kde te ee oa oe bee eee ee 
Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_____ 
Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_____ 
Dexter loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes___----.--- 
pee aa loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
CPOdediez nccetes cwesenetede es BAS cee ecient 


OPUGO oh. 2) ater a eae ome aet aaa eee 
Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severe- 
ly erode@ eos e he ne oe Deed oe Seles 
Dulue silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__..-_-.__. 
Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded __ 
Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
CrOded se: shoes ok ee soi ai coe eed 
Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes____.____- 
Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
C@LOded 22-255 acc So le oe ces Sein oo eee 
Dunning silty clay loam__-_..--_-.-.--------- 
Egam silty clay loum..........----.-2------- 
Ennis silt loam .--.-.-.------.-. 
Ennis silt, loam, local alluvium. __ 
Ennis cherty silt loam____.--_..------------- 
Ennis cherty silt loam, local allavium__..-.-_- 
Tennis fine sandy loam___._---___...-_------_- 
Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__.-..-----~-------- 
Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded___.-_.--.-._---.--- 
Falaya silt loam_.-__-.----- 
Falaya loam, loeal alluvium 
Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded... 
Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
6TOdEd +: eeu eb eee ee he: ee edo Sc 


See footnote at end of table. 


Percent 


KH 


a 


NH AF ON NHN NONWORR DD Nm 


Soil 


Percent 


Frecland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded ____ 
Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 


Gravelly alluvial land..--.--..----------=--- 
Gullied land, clayey materials 
Gullied land, loamy materials 
Gullied land, sandy materials_._._.-....------- 
Hatchiedoam:..-ug- ass eo Sede eee skt eae 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
OOdCd oe Conese SS 8 ols eho ce eels 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded 
Huntington silt loam_...---.-.------+------- 
Huntington fine sandy loam....--.---..------ 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded_____-.__._---_----.---------- 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
BONG es oe oe Shoe be omen anes se 
Landisburg cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 
percent slopes, severely eroded__..--------- 
Lee silt loam_.....----.------~------------- 
Lee cherty silt loam... 
Lindside silt loam_.----..- 
Lindside silty clay loam_______-_------------ 
Lobelville silt loam___--..-.-----.-----.---- 
Lobelville cherty silt loam_..----.----------- 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes-_- 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_ 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent 
SIODG Ge a ulccct Samu ce hue ene ta aia 
Mantachie fine sandy loam_.---.__.---.._--- 
Melvin and Newark silt loams---.-_.--..---- 
Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
SIOPCR Samet cose dsbespasefoete eka seco 


slopes s.22 VS eatew eek eee heeeee see eee 
Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded...-----.----------- 
Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded.-_.----.-------~---- 
Mountview silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes____- 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. ._.----- 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded _- 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
OTONEd = an cinen sets cbees tee eee ae 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_-.------ 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded _- 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 
Paden-gullied land complex__.--------------- 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_-_--.- 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded _ 
Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__-_-_- 
Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes___- -- 
Pickwick silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes--.-.- 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__.._----.----------------- 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely croded_.-..---------------------- 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_-___. peerage ne ne 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__-.--------------- 2 usr dag 
Pickwick-gullied land complex__..----------- 
Robertsville silt loam_._.-------------------- 
Rockland 2 otccecteces eased tee eee S 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes-_ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes__ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes-__ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes-_~ 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severdly 6rod0ds..4.-s4ee a oe Ce ewe Bees 
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TABLE 1.— Acreage aid proportionate catent of soils mapped—Continued 


Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, Talbott cherty silty clay, 5 to 12 percent 

severely eroded...----.------------------- 382 0.1 slopes, severely eroded._.__---------.----- 294 0.1 
Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent Talbott cherty silty clay, 12 to 25 percent 

BODES ce. toca ooo Jeueng iene sen bee ood 685 2 slopes, severely eroded. .....-------------- 383 .1 
Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent Vicksburg loam_._------------------------+ 512 ~1 

Slopess..con i. tot ees ees ehesios ese sees 410 .1 || Vicksburg loam, local alluvium__.--.--------- 3, 538 .9 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent Waverly fine sandy loam._..-.-------------- 4, 270 Li 

SlOPCS sco. ane Cage ease boeseten oes 281 .1 || Waverly silt loam. _-.--_------------------- 138, 259 3.5 
Sequatchie fine: sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, croded__._-_-----------~---------- 681 .2 SlOPeSo2 2. geU et pecuee eeee Dose dan ee ited 1, 064. 3 
Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 

ONOdedie. oats eo eo eases ee eS 326 wl slopes: 5 Stssessed es cues oS 9, 177 2.4 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_-| 10, 730 2.9 || Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, slopeS: 22222 dass efo2 cee et eee 2, 781 7 

eroded oot asia ence Senet ececices 608 .2 ||} Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_| 4, 421 1.2 slopeSi sees achece cee tee tessemesue Sees 3.633 1.0 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent Waynesboro clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

slOpeCSs. sew SiS oe SS ey cack cele bate 12, 253 3.3 severely eroded__----._-------------------- 634 .2 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent Waynesboro clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

slopes: f2cesescomeeeoneb hbo doceewesa 6, 538 1.7 severely eroded___.--_-------------------- 1, 553 4 
Shubuta clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Waynesboro clay loam, 8 to 12 pereent slopes, 

severely eroded_..-...-------------------- 1, 127 23 severely croded__-_..-_-------.----------- 790 .2 
Shubuta clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, Waynesboro clay loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, 

severcly eroded_---.-.-.------------------ 1, 032 .3 severely eroded__..----------------------- 447 ral 
Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 per- 

severely eroded___.----------------------- 1, 040 .3 Celltislopes 2 0G bee ce eae see 5, 962 1.6 
Shubuta-gullied land complex.-.------------- 611 .2 1) Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 per- 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes..-.---- 5, 934 1.6 cent slopes... + oe ee ce ee ee eee 2, 528 ak 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_-} 1, 000 .3 || Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 per- 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_.-_---- 5 402 14 cent slopes. 23.04 Ses owe ct sene ees 6, 958 1.9 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 645 .2 || Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes___.--- 1, 918 25 slopes, severely eroded _-..--.------------- 2, 663 7 
Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 12 to 25 per- 

severely eroded___.--.-.------------------ 527 wl cent slopes, severely eroded__.--__--------- 1, 811 25 
Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 12 +o 25 

severely eroded..-------.----------------- 754. 2 percent: slopes_____.-_----------.--.~------ 2, 140 .6 
Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, Waynesboro very gi ravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 

severely eroded...---.-.------------------ 360 al percent:slopes: 2... sue es-pewessacceeue sce 1, 697 5 
Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _ 58 (4 Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 25 to 
Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 percent slopes, 45 percent slopes......--.----------------- 11, 346 3. 0 

BEOUEE occ da gure we te ew wc eed Saeed 101 QC) Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 pereent slopes______ 621 2 
WAM ooo aes oo ee oe aes 448 .1 4] Wolftever silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.___- 4, 412 1.2 
Taftsiltloamiec-as224 Jo dene ee aceeateees 1, 674 .4 || Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, croded_| 3, 165 .8 
Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-__------- 226 .1 |! Wolftever silty clay loam, to 5 percent 
Talbott silt foam, 5 to 8 percent slopes..-.---- 679 2 slopes, severcly eroded __--_-.------------- 637 ag 
Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_-...- ~~ 661 .2 || Wolftever silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent 
Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes_____- 1, 066 38 slopes, severely eroded_---.-.-.----------- 386 L 
Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely Mine pits and dumps_._-__-------_--- 225 1 

CROCE cia eo in erent ee Salad See Rae See 270 1 ———__—__—_}------ 
Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 per cent slopes, Total land area. ___----.----~------ 375, 680 100. 0 

eroded nates ete ee oeeeet ee eee eee e 461 1 Watet.e 2-2 .0-) ove ta ceced eee oes heeds 10, 880 
Talbott cherty silt loam, 5 60 12 percent slopes__} 1, 079 3 —_———— 
Talbott cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes.| 1, 419 4 Total area of county __-~---- SiG ose San 386, 560 
Talbott cherty silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes_ 555 1 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


to clay in texture. In areas that have not been drained, 
the subsoil is waterlogged and, consequently, it is poorly 
aerated for much of the year. 

The Almo soils lie between the Hatchie soils, which are 
on slightly higher terraces, and the Collins, Falaya, and 
Waverly soils on bottom lands. Almo soils are older than 
the Waverly soils, which are also poorly drained, and are 
less likely to be flooded. ‘They are similar to the Roberts- 
ville soils, which occupy flood plains of the Tennessee 
River. 

Only one soil of the series—Almo silt loam—is mapped 
in this county. 

Almo silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Am).—This 
poorly drained, terrace soil has a fragipan at a depth of 


about 15 inches. 
cultivated area: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR. 5/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

Ag 6 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (2. BY 5/2) or ight brown- 
ish-gray en 5Y 6/2) silt loam; a few, fine mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) or olive brown (2.5Y 
4/4); weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

Bag 10 to 15 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) or light- 
gray (2.5Y 7/2) silty clay loam; many, fine, distinet 
mottles of yellowish brown and strong brown; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

15 to 45 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2 to 6/0 or 1OYR 7/1 
to 6/1) silty clay loam that grades to silty clay in 
the lower part; many, fine, distinct mottles of yel- 
lowish brown, strong brown, and olive brown; mas- 
sive and comps act in place, but breaks to fine and 
medium, angular blocky structure; friable to firm. 


The following describes a profile in a 


Bame 
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Ce 45 to 55 inches +, mottled light-gray, light olive-brown, 
yellowish-brown, and strong-brown silty clay loam 
that grades to stratified silt loam and fine sandy 
loam. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from silt loam or fine 
sandy loam to clay Joam, and that of the stratified ma- 
terials of the substratum, from fine sandy loam to clay. 

In a very small acreage the profile is darker colored 
throughout than that of the.soil described. Here, the sur- 
face layer is very dark grayish brown or nearly black, and 
the subsoil is predominantly dark gray. In a few places 
there is a thin layer of overwash that is slightly browner 
than the normal surface soil. Throughout the soil there 
are a few to many small concretions. In some areas peb- 
bles occur in the lower part of the profile. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
Poor natural drainage limits the use of this soil. Surface 
runoff is slow, and the subsoil is waterlogged and poorly 
aerated during much of winter and spring. Most areas 
are flooded occasionally for short periods, mainly in 
winter and spring. Because the root zone for most plants 
is confined to the upper 10 to 15 inches, the soil is likely 
to be droughty in the drier months of summer. 

Tf this soil 1s drained adequately, corn, cotton, soybeans, 
and grain sorghum grow well. Soybeans and grain sor- 
ghum will grow fairly well, even though the soil is not 
drained. Tf adequate amounts of fertilizer are added and 
the soil is otherwise well managed, yields ave fair to good. 
Because of wetness in spring, planting is often delayed. 
Crops are likely to be damaged by too much water in years 
when rainfall is heavier than normal. 

Pastures of good quality can be produced on this soil 
if the areas are well fertilized. The soil is suited to grasses 
and legumes that tolerate wetness, such as tall fescue and 
whiteclover. Because this soil is waterlogged during much 
of the winter and spring, the time that pastures can be 
grazed is short. The areas are well suited to supplemental 
grazing in summer, and sudangrass and millet are suitable 
plants. (Capability unit IVw-1; woodland group 7.) 


Beason Series 


The Beason series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on low stream terraces. The soils developed in old 
alluvium, which is made up chiefly of material from lime- 
stone but includes some material from sandstone, shale, 
and loess. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is mottled silty clay loam to silty clay that 
contains a compact; highly mottled layer at a depth of 
about 24 inches. 

These soils are near the moderately well drained Wolft- 
ever and Captina soils, which are also on low stream 
terraces. In a few places the Beason soils are adjacent 
to the well-drained Sequatchie soils, and in many places 
they border the poorly drained Robertsville soils. Bea- 
son soils are also near the Lindside soils and the Melvin 
and Newark silt loams, which are on flood plains, but: 
they are older than those soils. 

The Beason soils are more poorly drained and have a 
grayer subsoil than the Captina soils. They are some- 
what similar to the Hatchie soils, but they are browner 
and finer textured. They are not so well drained as the 
Wolftever soils. 


Only one soil of this series—Beason silt loam—is 
mapped in Hardin County. 

Beason silt loam, (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ba).—This 
somewhat poorly drained soil is mostly on low terraces 
of the Tennessee River, where it is subject to flooding. 
The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 7 inehes, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; a few small concretions. 

B, 7 to 18 inches, brown (LOYR 5/8) silty clay loam; a few, 
fine mottles of yellowish brown (10 YR 5/4) and gray- 
ish brown (1l0YR 5/2); weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; firm to friable; a few, fine, black and 
brown concretions. 

By, 18 to 28 inches, mottled brown (10YR 5/3), yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4), grayish-brown (10YR 5/2), and 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay; weak, fine, sub- 
angular and angular blocky structure; firm; many 
pores; a few, small, black or brown concretions. 

By 28 to 46 inches, mottled brown (10YR 5/3), yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 5/4 to 5/6), and grayish-brown (10YR 
5/2) silty clay; weak, fine, subangular and angular 
blocky structure to massive; firm; many, small, 
brown and black concretions, 

B, 46 to 63 inches, mottled grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2), 
light brownish-gray (lOYR 6/2), and light yellowish- 
brown (10YR 6/4) silty clay; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure to massive; many, small, 
dark-brown, soft and hard coneretions. 

C63 to 86 inches +, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) to dark 
yellowish-brown (lOYR 4/4) silty clay loam; common 
mottles of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), grayish 
brown (10YR. 5/2), brown (1OYR 5/3), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, coarse, angular blocky 
structure to massive; friable; fine mica flakes are 
common, 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid, and it is 
mocerately low in natural fertility. Runoff is slow to 
moderately slow. The water table is at or near the sur- 
face during the winter and early in spring. As a result, 
the subsoil is likely to be poorly aerated. Development 
of roots is, therefore, restricted to about the uppermost 
foot of the soil. 

Practically all of this soil has been used for crops and 
pasture, but much of the acreage is now idle. The chief 
crops presently grown are corn and soybeans and annual 
lespedeza for hay; tall fescue and whiteclover are grown 
in improved pastures. Yields are low. ; : 

Tf adequate surface drainage is provided, yields of crops 
will be improved. Corn, grain sorghum, and soybeans 
are suitable row crops to plant if adequate amounts of 
fertilizer are applied and the soil is otherwise well man- 
aged. Tall fescue, whiteclover, and sudangrass will yield 
profitable amounts of forage. (Capability unit IIw-1; 


woodland group 7.) 


Bodine Series 


The Bodine series consists of well-drained to exces- 
sively drained soils. The soils developed in material 
weathered from cherty limestone on steep slopes and nar- 
row ridgetops. ‘They occupy small to large areas in many 
parts of the county, but they are mainly in the highly 
dissected, hilly sections in the eastern part. Slopes range 
from 5 to 85 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils, a light yellowish- 
brown cherty silt loam, is 6 to 10 inches thick. The sub- 
soil, a yellowish-brown very cherty silt loam or cherty silty 
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clay loam, is 15 to 24 inches thick. It rests on beds of 
chert. A profile of a Bodine cherty silt loam is shown in 
figure 5. 


Figure 5.—Profile of a Bodine cherty silt loam. 


The Bodine soils are near the Mountview, Talbott, 
Landisburg, Minvale, Waynesboro, and Shubuta soils 
and the Dandridge-Needmore soils. They are coarser 
textured than the Talbott soils, which have a reddish 
rather than a yellowish subsoil. They are not so coarse 
textured as the Guin soils with which they ave associated 
in places. 

Bodine soils have strong slopes, are cherty, and are low 
in fertility. They are also very low in moisture-supply- 
ing capacity and are strongly acid. Consequently, they 
are of limited use for agriculture. ‘They are better suited 
to trees or pasture than to cultivated crops. Most of the 
acreage is in forest made up chiefly of various kinds of 
hardwoods. The trees are of poor quality. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
(BdF).—This soil is on steep slopes of ridges. The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a mixed hardwood forest : 


A, 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR. 4/2) cherty silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

A, 1 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown (lOYR 6/4) cherty 
silt loam; fine and medium, granular structure; very 
friable. 

BC 9 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (JOYR 5/4 to 5/6) very 
cherty silt loam or cherty silty clay loam; few to 
common, pale-brown .JOYR 6/3), light brownish- 
gray (LOYR 6/2), and yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) varie- 
gations; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable. 

C1, 16 to 24 inches, variegated yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), 
pale-brown (ov 6/3), yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), and 
red (2.5YR 4/6) very cherty silty clay loam; weak to 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure. 

C, 24 to 50 inches +, beds of chert; between the pieces of 
chert is variegated yellowish-red, light brownish- 
gray, and pale-brown silty clay loam. 


The profile above the beds of chert ranges from 1 to 3 
feet in depth. In areas where the profile is deepest there 


is a weakly developed B, horizon in some places. Coarse 
to fine chert makes up 50 percent of the A and BC hori- 
zons, and in the deeper part of the profile, it makes up 90 
percent or more of the material. In places there is a thin 
layer of loess on the surface. The beds of chert are as 
much as 125 feet thick in places. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, is 
strongly to very strongly acid. It is low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients and is very low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. The chert in the soil interferes with the use 
of most farm machinery. 

Most of the acreage is in forests made up chiefly of 
mixed hardwoods. The forests are generally poor and con- 
tain many small and cull trees, A small acreage has been 
cleared and is used for crops or has been improved for 
pasture. Most of the cleared areas, however, are idle or are 
used as unimproved pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to tilled crops and to pasture. 
Tts best use would be for trees. (Capability unit VIs-1; 
woodland group 9.) 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes (BdD).—- 
This soil is mainly on narrow ridgetops. Except for the 
gentler slope, it is similar to Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 
to 35 percent slopes. 

Most of this soil remains in forest. A small acreage has 
been cleared and has been. moderately to severely eroded; 
these areas are mostly idle or are used as unimproved 
pasture. 

The use of this soil for agriculture is limited by cherti- 
ness, low fertility, and the low supply of moisture. The 
areas are generally small and are farmed the same as ad- 
jacent larger areas of steep, cherty soils that are poorly 
suited to either crops or pasture. 

This soil is probably best used for pasture or trees, but 
small grains, strawberries, and other crops that mature 
early can be grown. Sericea lespedeza, bermudagrass, and 
other plants that resist drought are suitable pasture plants. 
Yields are fair if the soil is well managed. (Capability 
unit [Vs-1; woodland group 9.) 

Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes (BeF).— 
This complex is made up of Bodine and Guin soils that 
are so intermixed that they were not mapped separately. 
About 60 percent of the complex is Bodine soils, and about 
40 percent is Guin. The areas are chiefly in the southeast- 
ern part of the county. 

The surface layer of these soils is friable, dark-brown 
or dark grayish-grown gravelly sandy loam or cherty silt 
loam. <A profile of a Bodine soil is given under Bodine 
cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. The following 
describes a profile of a Guin soil of this complex in a 
forested area : 

A; Oto 2 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) gravelly sandy loam; 
went fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid, 

A, 2 to 9 inches, pale-brown or light yellowish-brown (l0YR 
6/3 to 6/4) gravelly sandy loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable. 

C, 9 to 36 inches -+, beds of Tuscaloosa gravel that consist of 
rounded chert mixed with yellowish-brown to red, 
sandy material. 

The Bodine soils formed in the weathered products of 
Fort Payne chert. The Guin soils developed in material 
from beds of Tuscaloosa gravel that are 5 to 100 feet thick. 
The cravel makes wp 50 to 90 percent of the soil, by volume, 
ata depth below 8 to 10 inches. Generally, the Guin 
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soils occupy the higher part of the slope, and the Bodine 
the lower, but in places either soil occupies any segment 
of the slope. 

The Bodine and Guin soils are very strongly acid. They 
are droughty and are low in fertility. Internal drainage 
and the rate of infiltration are rapid. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is very low. 

Bodine-Guin complex, 20 te 35 percent slopes, is poorly 
suited to crops and pasture. The soils are best suited to 
trees, and most of the acreage is in forests of cutover pine 
and mixed hardwoods. (Capability unit VITs-1; wood- 
land group 9.) 


Boswell Series 


The Boswell series consists of well-drained soils de- 
veloped in coastal plain clay and sandy clay. The soils 
are rolling to moderately steep. In most places slopes 
range from 2 to 12 percent. These soils are in the north- 
western part of the county. Their acreage is small. The 
original vegetation consisted of hardwoods. Now, only 
a small acreage is wooded, and the trees are hardwoods 
and pines. ; 

In unevoded areas the surface layer is yellowish-brown, 
friable fine sandy loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red to red, plastic clay to a depth be- 
tween 25 and 50 inches, 

These soils are near areas of Dulac, Shubuta, Cuthbert, 
and Sumter soils. They have a finer textured and more 
plastic subsoil than that of the Shubuta and Cuthbert 
soils. They are redder and more acid than the Sumter 
soils. 

The Boswell soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low in fertility and m organic matter. Runoff 
is rapid, permeability is slow, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is low. ay, : 

Much of the acreage of these soils is poorly suited to row 
crops, but the soils are fair to good for small grains, for 
such hay crops as alfalfa, red clover, lespedeza, and 
orchardgrass, and for pasture. 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (BfC).— 
This well-drained soil occupies fairly large areas on ridge- 
tops. It developed in coastal plain clay and sandy clay. 
The following describes a profile in a forested area: 

A, 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

A, 1 to 6inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 6 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR. 5/6) silty clay; moder- 
ate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; slightly plastic when wet. 

Bez 10 to 16 inches, yellowish-red (5¥R 4/6)to dark-red (2.5YR 
3/6) clay; strong, medium, angular blocky structure; 
very firm; sticky and plastic when wet. 

Bs 16 to 28 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) or yellowish-red (5YR 
2/6) clay; common, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and 
light-gray (LOYR 6/1) mottles; strong, medium and 
coarse, subangular blocky macrostructure; strong, 
fine, angular microstructure; very firm; sticky and 
plastic when wet. 

C 28 to 60 inches +, mottled olive-gray (5Y 5/2), light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4), and yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
massive; very firm; sticky and plastic when wet. 

In the gently sloping, smoother areas the surface layer 
iscommonly silt loam. The subsoil ranges from yellowish 
brown to yellowish red in color, and from silty clay loam 
to sandy clay or clay in texture. In places the soil is 


underlain by calcareous clay at a depth of 42 inches. In 
a few places there ave fragments of sandstone that are 1 
to 3 inches in diameter. In small areas the soil is eroded. 
Here, the surface layer is brown or reddish-brown, firm 
silty clay that is 4 to 8 inches thick. Below this is redder 
firm clay. 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, is strongly 
acid to very strongly acid. It is low in fertility and 
moisture-supplying capacity. The surface layer is thin 
and is moderately permeable. The subsoil is firm and 
plastic and is slowly permeable. This layer limits in- 
filtration and the amount of water that is available for 
plants to use. 

About 60 percent of the acreage is in hardwood forests. 
The quality of the trees is poor. The remaining acreage 
is usec for hay, pasture, and row crops. 

This soil is better suited to small grains and to hay and 
pasture crops than to crops that are tilled. It can be used 
for tilled crops if a 3- or 4-year cropping system is used. 
Yields ave only moderate, and in dry seasons they are low. 
(Capability unit ITTe-3; woodland group 5.) 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (BfD).— 
Except for having stronger slopes, this soil is similar to 
Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. Most areas 
of this soil ave m forests made up of cutover hardwoods 
of various kinds. A few small areas are in crops and 
pasture. In these areas the soil is moderately eroded and 
the surface layer is reddish-brown fine sandy loam. Ina 
few places the firmer, red clay is exposed. 

This soil has only a limited use for crops that are tilled. 
Careful management is required to conserve water and 
control erosion. A row crop could be grown every 5 or 
6 years, but yields are fairly low except in seasons when 
the weather is favorable. Pasture plants that resist 
drought, hay crops, and small grains make good yields on 
this soil. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group-5.) 

Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (BoC3).—The surface layer of this soil is finer tex- 
tured than that of Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. It consists largely of material from the former 
subsoil and is reddish-brown silty clay that is firm and 
plastic. Ina few places there are gullies. 

Runoff is rapid on this soil, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is low. Permeability and the rate of infiltration 
are slow. The soil has poor tilth and is highly erodible. 

Most of this soil is idle and is covered with weeds, 
briers, and other kinds of bushes. It is used principally 
for unimproved pasture, but a few areas are used for 
row crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops that are tilled fre- 
quently and that require preparation of the seedbed each 
year. Yields are low, even if the soil is well fertilized. 
The soil is better suited to small grains and to pas- 
ture than to crops that are tilled. (Capability unit [Ve-2; 
woodland group 5.) 

Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (BoD3).—Except for having stronger slopes and a 
thin, clayey surface layer, this soil is similar to Boswell 
fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. The surface layer, 
mainly material from the former subsoil, is reddish-brown 
or yellowish-red silty clay that is firm and plastic. In 
small areas redder clay from the deeper subsoil is exposed. 

Because erosion has removed the fine soil material, 
fragments of sandstone have collected on the surface of 
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this soil. In a few areas gullies have dissected 15 percent, 
of the acreage. In many areas there are a few gullies, 
but they are mostly shallow. There are small areas that 
are calcareous at a depth below 42 inches; the subsoil in 
these areas is not so red as that in the profile described 
for Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

Most areas of this soil are idle. A small acreage is used 
for pasture, and the pastures are mostly unimproved. An 
even smaller acreage is used for crops that are tilled. 
Yields are very low. 

The moisture-supplying capacity of this soil is low. 
Runoff is rapid, and tilth is poor. Consequently, the 
soil is better suited to pine trees or to grasses, legumes, and 
other plants that resist drought than to row crops. Be- 
cause of the poor tilth, however, it is hard to get good 
stands of pasture plants on this soil, and yields are moder 
ate to low. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 5.) 

Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded (BpE2).— 
This mapping unit is made up of steep soils that are 
moderately eroded. The soils are generally shallower 
but are otherwise similar to Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 
to 8 percent slopes. Most of the acreage that has been 
cleared is now idle. 

In places erosion has been severe and the present sur- 
face Inyer is reddish-brown or yellowish-red silty clay 
that is firm and plastic. In some places where the soil 
is shallower, the subsoil is yellowish brown and is ealcare- 
ous at a depth of 42 inches. In the severely eroded areas, 
red clay from the former subsoil is exposed. There are 
fragments of sandstone lying on some areas, and there 
are also a few gullies in these areas. In a few areas slopes 
are more than 25 percent. 

Tilth is poor in these soils. Runoff is rapid, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is low. Therefore, these soils 
are better suited to pastures or to trees than to crops that 
are tilled. 

Tf these soils are well managed, they are fairly well 
suited to Jegumes that resist drought. They are well 
suited to pine trees. (Capability unit VITe-1; woodland 


group 5.) 


Brandon Series 


The Brandon series consists of well-drained soils that 
developed in a shallow mantle of loess on uplands. The 
loess overlies beds of acid, coastal plain gravel. Most of 
the acreage is in the southeastern part of the county and 
is in forest. Few of the areas are larger than 8 or 10 
acres in size. The areas are mainly on ridgetops and 
upper side slopes. Slopes are dominantly 5 to 12 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils is brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is reddish-brown or yellowish-red silty clay loam. 
It overlies beds of gravel at a depth between 24 and 36 
inches. 


These soils are adjacent to areas of the Silerton, Dulac,. 


and Mountview soils and the Bodine-Guin complex. They 
are similar to the Silerton, Mountview, and Pickwick 
soils, which also developed in a shallow mantle of loess, 
but their underlying material differs. The Silerton soils 
are underlain by acicl, coastal plain sandy clay, the Mount- 
view by cherty limestone, and the Pickwick by old 
alluvium. 

Brandon soils are strongly acid. They are low in nat- 
ural fertility and im organic matter. Their moisture- 


supplying capacity is moderately low to low. The hazard 
of erosion is moderate to high. 

Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (8rC).—This 
well-drained soil is on the upper slopes of low hills. The 
following describes a representative profile in a forested 
area: 

Ar 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

As 1 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable. 

Bi 7 to 12 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

By 12 to 34 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6 to 5/6) or reddish- 
brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky strueture; friable; an occasional 
fragment of sandstone. 

Du 34 inches +, coastal plain bed of gravel; gravel is mostly 
chert to 2 inches in diameter; contains small 
amounts of reddish-brown to red, sandy soil material 
that is mainly of sandy loam and sandy clay loam 
texture; 1 to 10 feet thick. 

The mantle of loess is about 18 to 40 inches thick. Ex- 
cept in a few places on the points of ridges, the. surface 
layer is free of gravel. The subsoil is gravelly in many 
places. In a few places the slope is between 2 and 5 per- 
cent, A smal] acreage has been moderately or severely 
eroded, and here the soil from a depth of about 4 to 
6 inches is brown or yellowish-red silty clay loam. Shal- 
low gullies ave common in the eroded areas, 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low m fertility and 
organic matter. The moisture-supplying capacity is mod- 
evately low. The hazard of erosion is high. 

Because the soil occurs in small, isolated areas among 
soils that, are poorly suited to agriculture, about 90 per- 
cent of the acreage is still in forest. Of the remainder, 
about one-third is idle, and the rest is used equally for 
crops and pasture. 

If this soil is cultivated, a suitable cropping system 
would include close-growing crops at least 2 out of every 
3 years. The soil is suited to all of the crops commonly 
grown, Fairly large amounts of fertilizer are required, 
and the response is only about moderate. Because they 
grow when moisture is more plentiful, the small grains 
and grasses and legumes commonly grown make higher 
yields than corn and other late-maturing crops. (Capa- 
bility unit 1Ie-1; woodland group 2.) 

Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (BrD).—This 
soil contains slightly larger amounts of sand and gravel 
than Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. In some 
places the soil is moderately eroded or severely eroded. 
Here, the plow layer is silty clay loam 4 to 6 inches thick. 
Gullies are common in the eroded areas. 

This soil is in small areas, Few of the areas are larger 
than 6 to 8 acres. Most of the acreage is in cutover hard- 
wood forests. Areas that were once cultivated and that 
are moderately or severely eroded are now idle or are used 
for unimproved pasture. 

Steep slopes and rapid runoff, low moisture-supplying 
capacity and fertility, and severe hazard of erosion. limit 
the use of this soil. The soil can be used for row crops 
occasionally, but it is poorly suited to frequent tillage. 
It is fairly well suited to pasture and hay crops. Crops 
commonly grown on this soil respond moderately well if 
fertilizer is applied and the soil is otherwise well managed. 
The moderate yields do not justify adding large amounts 
of fertilizer. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 2.) 
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Bruno Series 


The Bruno series is made up of very sandy and droughty 
soils on nearly level bottom lands. Most of the areas 
lie in narrow strips adjacent to the Tennessee River, but 
a few areas are on flood plains of smaller streams. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils is brown loamy fine sand, 
6 to 14 inches thick. It overlies brown to dark grayish- 
brown loamy sand or sand. 

The Bruno soils are near the Huntington, Ennis, Egam, 
and Lindside soils. They are coarser textured, more 
droughty, and less productive than the Fluntington and 
Ennis soils. 

Only one soil of this series—Bruno loamy fine sand—is 
mapped in Hardin County. 

Bruno loamy fine sand (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Bu).— 
This sandy, droughty soil is on flood plains. The follow- 
ing describes a representative profile : 

A,» 0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine 
sand; single grain; loose. 

C, 6 to 14 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) or brown (10YR 
4/3) loamy fine sand; single grain; loose. 

C, 14 to 48 inches +, brown (10YR 4/3 to 5/3) or dark gray- 
ish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand or sand; single 
grain; loose; in places contains thin strata of fine 
sandy loam; grades to stratified beds of sand, loamy 
sand, and fine sandy loam. 

This soil is medium acid to slightly alkaline. It is 
moderately low in organic matter and plant nutrients. 
Because of the coarse texture and rapid movement of 
water through the profile the soil is very droughty. 

The original forest, made up of various kinds of hard- 
woods, has been cleared trom most areas. These areas are 
now used chiefly for corn, annual lespedeza, small grains, 
and pasture, A small acreage is idle and is sparsely vege- 
tated, All of the areas ave susceptible to flooding and have 
many channels and hummocks caused by overflow. In some 
places the soil receives fresh sediments with each over- 
flow. In other places soil material is removed by scouring 
during floods. 

This soil is better suited to crops that, make most. of 
their growth in spring than it is suited to other crops. 
Yields are generally low. Generally, it does not pay 
to add large amounts of fertilizer to this soil, because the 
supply of moisture is too low to make efficient use of it. 
(Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 4.) 


Captina Series 


The Captina series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils developed in old 
alluvium washed from upland soils, mainly from lime- 
stone, but also from shale, sandstone, loess, and other kinds. 
of material. The areas are level to sloping. They are 
mainly on stream terraces along the Tennessee River and 
tributary streams that flow through areas underlain by 
limestone. 

The surface layer, chiefly brown or dark gvayish-brown, 
friable silt loam, is 7 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown, friable or firm silty clay loam to a depth 
of about 24 inches. Below this is a fragipan of mottled, 
firm silty clay loam, 

These soils are near the Wolftever, Sequatchie, Hum- 
phreys, Beason, and Robertsville soils on stream terraces 


and near the Ennis, Lobelville, and Lee soils on flood 
plains. In contrast to the Wolftever soils, which have a 
compacted subsoil, the Captina soils have a well-developed 
fragipan. The Captina soils occupy positions similar to 
those of the Sequatchie and Humphreys soils, which are 
well drained. Captina soils are better drained and are 
browner than the Beason soils. 

These soils are medinm acid to strongly acid and are 
moderate in fertility. ‘They are easy to work and gen- 
erally have good tilth. The use of these soils for agricul- 
ture 1s slightly limited because the slowly permeable fragi- 
pan slows movement of water and air and penetration 
of roots. The soils are suited to corn and cotton, to small 
grains, to such hay crops as red clover, lespedeza, and 
orchardgrass, and to pasture. 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(CaB2].—This moderately well drained soil is on low stream 
terraces. It has a fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. 
The following, describes a representative profile in a culti- 
vated area: 

A, 0 to 9 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular strueture; very friable. 

B, 9 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) coarse silty 
clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; friable. 

B, 14 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 

loam; a few, fine, faint, light brownish-gray (LOYR 

6/2) mottles; moderate, fine and medium, subangu- 

lar blocky structure; slightly plastic and_ sticky 

when wet; few to common, small, black and brown 
concretions. 

24 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR._ 6/4) silty 
clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles of yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/6), light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2), 
and gray (1OYR 6/1); moderate, medium, angular 
blocky structure; firm, afew, small, black and strong- 
brown concretions and specks; occasional to common 
fine pebbles that are mostly chert. 

28 to 45 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/6), 
brownish-yellow (LOY R 6/6), light-gray (LOYR 6/1), 
and strong-brown (7.5YR. 5/6) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate; medium, angular blocky structure to mas- 
sive; firm; compact; a few, small, black and strong- 
brown concretions; a few small chert pebbles. 
Cc 45 to 60 inches +, mottled light-gray, light brownish- 

gray, light yellowish-brown, yellowish-red, and 
brown silty clay loam or coarse silty clay; moderate, 
coarse, angular blocky structure; firm; common 
small chert pebbles; a few strong-brown and black 
stains and small concretions. 

There are about 200 acres where the soil does not have a 
fragipan. In these areas the surface layer, a brown fine 
sandy loam, overlies a subsoil of mottled yellowish-brown 
and gray clay loam. 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is 
medium acid to strongly acid. It is moderate in fertility 
and in organic matter. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is moderately low to moderately high. The soil above the 
fragipan is penetrated easily by roots, but the fragipan 
restricts growth of deep-rooted plants. Air and water 
move very slowly through the soil at a depth below 2 feet. 
This soil has good tilth and is easy to work. Most areas 
are likely to be flooded during spring and early in sumnier, 
and the soil is fairly slow to warm in spring. 

This soil-is suited to all of the crops commonly grown, 
except possibly alfalfa. Alfalfa grows well for 1 or 2 
years, but the stand thins rapidly because there is too much 
water in the lower subsoil. Fertilizer is required for good 
yields of all crops. The response to fertilizer is good 
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enough to justify adding moderately large amounts. 
(Capability unit Ile-2; woodland erouP 3.) ; 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CaA)—This 
soil has smoother slopes and is less likely to erode, but it is 
otherwise similar to Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. It is on low stream terraces. The areas 
are medium to fairly large. : 

The surface layer is brown to dark grayish-brown, 
friable silt loam that is 7 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay loam to a depth between 
24 and 28 inches. It overlies a mottled, firm fragipan 
that extends to a depth of about 4: feet. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is mod- 
erately low in fertility. The fragipan restricts move- 
ment of water and air through the soil and keeps roots 
from penetrating deeply. Most areas are susceptible to 
periodic flooding in winter or im spring. 

Practically all of this soil is used for summer annual 
crops and for pasture. Only a few small areas remain 
in a forest of mixed hardwoods. 

This soil can be cultivated frequently. It is suited to 
cotton, corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and pasture crops. 
Yields are good. Alfalfa generally does not grow well 
or last long, because the lower subsoil is wet in winter. 
The soil responds well to management. Fertilizer is 
required, and the response is good enough to justify add- 
ing moderately large amounts. (Capability unit Ilw-2; 
woodland group 3.) 

Captina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Cb83).—The surface layer of this soil is finer tex- 
tured than that of Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, and the solum is thinner. The surface layer con- 
sists largely of material from the former upper subsoil. 
It is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is friable. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 12 to 18 inches. 

In areas where the soil is even more severely eroded, 
the fragipan is exposed. There are a few shallow gullies 
in the steepest areas. A few pebbles and small concretions 
occur in places. . ; 

Most of this soil is in small areas and is used along with 
other areas of Captina soils. A few areas that once were 
cultivated now have a thick cover of smal] deciduous trees. 

This soil is suitable for only occasional cultivation. It 
is better suited to small grains, hay, and pasture plants 
than to row crops. Tall fescue, lespedeza, whiteclover, 
bermudagrass, and sericea lespeceza are suitable plants. 
Moderately large amounts of fertilizer are required for all 
crops. Corn, cotton, and other row crops make only mod- 
erate to low yields, even if the soil is well fertilized. 
(Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland group 3.) 


Colbert Series 


The Colbert series consists of moderately well drained, 
clayey soils that are fairly shallow. These soils developed 
in material weathered from shaly or clayey limestone. 
They lie on rolling to hilly areas in the valleys throughout 
the eastern half of the county. The areas are small to 
medium in size. Most of the acreage is in forest. 

The surface layer, a thin, light olive-brown silty clay 
loam, is firm and plastic. The subsoil is light olive-brown 
to dark yellowish-brown clay that is very firm and.is 
sticky and plastic. 


These soils occur with the Talbott soils and with areas 
of Rock land. They are shallower, finer textured, and 
more plastic than the redder Talbott soils and are less well 
drained. 

The Colbert soils are medium acid to neutral. Their 
moisture-supplying capacity is low. They ave slowly 
permeable and are hard to keep in good tilth. 

Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes (CcD).— 
This moderately well drained soil is fairly shallow. It 
is on sloping uplands underlain by limestone. The follow- 
ing describes a representative profile in a forested area: 

Ag 1% inches to 1 inch of forest litter. 

Ag 1 inch or less of leaf mold and partly decomposed forest 
litter. 

A; 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; friable. 

A, 2 to 6 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty clay; 
moderate to strong, fine, granular structure; firm; 
sticky and plastic when wet. 

B, 6 to 16 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4 to 5/6) clay; 
common to many, fine mottles of brownish yellow 
(lOYR, 6/6) and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); 
medium, angular blocky strueture; very firm; very 
sticky and plastic when wet; continuous clay films of 
dark grayish brown and olive gray; common, small, 
black concretions and stains. 

C 16 to 24 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay or mottled 
olive (5Y 5/3), olive-gray (5Y 5/2), and light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; massive; very firm; very sticky 
and plastic when wet; common, small, black concre- 
tions and stains. 

D, 24 inches +, clayey limestone with thin layers of shale; 
many fect thick. 

The depth to bedrock is 1 or 2 feet. In places outcrops 
of bedrock are common. The texture of the surface layer 
ranges from fine silt loam to clay. In places a few frag- 
ments of chert and flaggy limestone are common. 

This soil has poor tilth. The rooting zone is shallow. 
Infiltration is slow, and runoff is rapid. The moisture- 
supplying capacity 1s low. 

Most of the areas are in forests made up chiefly of 
cutover mixed hardwoods and cedar. The cleared areas 
are mostly moderately and severely eroded. Most of them 
are idle and are reverting to forest. Only a small acreage 
is used for pasture. The pastures are largely unimproved 
and furnish only seasonal grazing. Except for areas that 
are irregular in size and are used along with other adjacent 
soils, little of this soil is used for crops. Good stands are 
difficult to obtain, and yields are low. 

The soil is better suited to bermudagrass, tall fescue, 
sericea lespedeza, and other grasses and legumes that re- 
sist drought than it is suited to row crops. Small grains 
make fair yields if the soil is well managed. Pastures 
make little growth in summer but grow well in spring, 
particularly 1f nitrogen fertilizer is applied. (Capability 
unit [Ve-2; woodland group 6.) 

Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (CcE).— 
This soil is shallower than. Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 
percent slopes. In places there are outcrops of limestone 
bedrock. Nearly all of the areas are in forests that consist 
mainly of mixed hardwoods but that include a scattering 
of cedar. A few areas have been severely eroded, and here 
gullies are common. Most of these gullied areas are used 
for unimproved pasture or are reverting to forests made 
up of cedar trees. 

This shallow, steep soil has low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity and is subject to erosion. It is best used for forests 
or perhaps for limited grazing. Row crops and other 
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crops that require preparation of the seedbed each year 
are poorly suited. Yields of pastures are low, and the 
plants make most of their growth in spring. Moderate 
amounts of fertilizer are required to obtain even low 
yields, and the response does not justify adding large 
ce fertilizer. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
group 6. 

Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty clay loams, § to 25 
percent slopes (Cef)—Much of this mapping unit is in 
small areas scattered throughout the eastern part of the 
county in valleys underlain by limestone. The areas occu- 
pied by either soil in the complex vary from place to 
pln but the largest part of any area is generally occupied 

y the Colbert soil. 

Outerops, chiefly massive limestone that is interbedded 
with small pieces of shale and limestone, occupy 10 to 25 
percent of the surface area. Between the rocks is gray- 
ish-brown to yellowish-brown, plastic silty clay loam that 
is 4 or 5 inches thick, This material 1s underlain by 
subsoil of yellowish-red or light olive-brown, firm clay 
or silty clay. 

Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is slow to me- 
dium. The moisture-supplying capacity and supply of 
plant nutrients are low. The soils are slowly permeable 
and are difficult to work and manage. 

This mapping unit is poorly suited to row crops or to 
pasture. There is enough soil material between the rocks 
to produce a small amount of forage, but the outcrops 
prevent tillage. The outcrops also make it difficult to 
mow the areas and to control weeds. Most of the acre- 
age is in forest consisting of cedars and mixed hardwoods. 
Only a small acreage is cleared, and it is used for pasture. 
(Capability unit ViIs—1; woodland group 9.) 

Colbert-Talbott very rocky clays, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes (CdE).—This mapping unit is made up of soils that 
have numerous outcrops of limestone. The soil between 
the rocks is clayey and plastic. 

Most of the acreage is idle or has reverted to trees, 
chiefly cedars or mixed hardwoods and cedars. A small 
acreage is used for pasture. The pastures are largely 
unimproved, but they furnish fair seasonal grazing, 
mainly in spring. 

Because yields are low and the rocks prevent the use 
of farm machinery, the areas are not suited to cultivated 
crops. Their best use is for trees. (Capability unit 
VIlIs-1; woodland group 9.) 


Collins Series 


The Collins series is made up of moderately well 
drained soils on first bottoms. The soils consist of sedi- 
ments washed from soils on uplands that formed in loess 
and coastal plain materials. These nearly level soils are 
along narrow drainageways. The areas are mainly in the 
western part of the county. Slopes are short and range 
from 1 to 8 percent. 

The uppermost 18 inches of the soil profile is brown 
silt loam, loam, or fine sandy loam. Beginning at a 
depth of 18 inches, there are a few gray mottles, but below 
22 inches there are many mottles. 

The Collins soils are near the Vicksburg, Falaya, and 
Mantachie soils, which are on level bottoms. On adjoin- 
ing low terraces are the Freeland and Hatchie soils. The 
Collins soils are not so well drained at a depth below 18 


inches as the Vicksburg soils. They are better drained, 
are browner, and are less mottled than the Falaya and 
Mantachie soils. The Collins soils are similar to the 
Lindside and Lobelville soils. The Lindside soils, how- 
ever, developed from recent alluvium made up of material 
weathered from chert-free limestone, and the Lobelville, 
from alluvium made up of material weathered from cherty 
limestone. 

The Collins soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They are moderate in fertility. Their moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is high. These soils are easy to work and 
manage. Response to fertilizer is high. In many places 
the soils are subject to flooding. As a result, planting is 
often delayed in spring. 

These soils are used principally for corn, soybeans, 
grain sorghum, cotton, and other row crops. Yields are 
high. 

Collins fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cf)— 
This moderately well drained ‘soil is on bottom lands. 
The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable. 

C; 8 to 20 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) or yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; few to common, fine mottles 
of light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and grayish brown 
(LOYR 5/2) in the lower part. 

C, 20 to 30 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2), 
grayish-brown (10YR 5/2), yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/4), and light-gray (lOYR 6/1 to 7/2) silt loam or 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

Csg 30 to 40 inches +, light-gray (10YR, 6/1 to 7/1) fine sandy 
loam; many mottles of light brownish gray (LOYR 
6/2), light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), and yellowish 
brown (10YR. 5/6); weak, fine or medium, granular 
structure; friable. 

In a few places the profile is silt loam throughout. In 
other places the profile is silty in the upper part and the 
material in the lower part is very sandy. 

Collins fine sandy loam is medium acid to strongly acid. 
It is moderately fertile and is high in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff is slow, but permeability is rapid to 
moderately rapid. The water table is high during wet 
seasons. ‘This soil is easy to work, and it responds well to 
lime and fertilizer. It is subject to frequent overflow, 
especially in winter and in spring. 

Practically all of the acreage of this soil is used for 
summer annual crops; only a small acreage is used for 
hay. Corn, cotton, soybeans, and grain sorghum are the 
principal crops. Excess water commonly delays planting 
in spring, and crops are sometimes damaged by floods. 

The soil is well suited to intensive cultivation because 
it is nearly level, is productive, and does not erode readily. 
It is suited to all of the crops commonly grown, but alfalfa 
does not do so well as on the higher lying, better drained 
soils. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 

Collins loam, local alluvium (1 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Cg|.—This soil is along small drainageways, in slight de- 
pressions on uplands, and at the base of slopes. It is more 
sloping than Collins fine sandy loam, and the surface layer 
is finer textured. Also, water runs off more readily, and 
the areas are less susceptible to flooding. 

This soil formed in local alluvium washed largely from 
the Silerton, Dulac, Pickwick, and Paden soils. The tex- 
ture ranges from silt loam to fine sandy loam, but in places, 
especially in the lower part of the profile, the texture is 
coarser. 
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The drainage limits the use of this soil only slightly. 
Crops on this soil respond well if fertilizer is added, and 
yields ave good enough to justify adding large amounts of 
fertilizer, Alfalfa generally does not last long, because of 
slow drainage in the lower subsoil and vigorous competi- 
tion from weeds. (Capability unit I-1; woodland 
group 4.) 

Collins silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ch}.—The 
surface layer of this soil is finer textured than that of 
Collins fine sandy loam, but the soils are otherwise similar. 
The areas are also about equal in size and are distributed 
about the same. 

The surface layer is silt loam, but strata of fine sandy 
loam, loam, or loamy sand of variable thickness have been 
deposited throughout the profile. 

Most areas of this soil are used for corn, cotton, grain 
sorghum, and hay. Yields are slightly higher than on 
Collins fine sandy loam because this soil holds more water 
available for crops during dry periods. 

Collins silt loam is suited to intensive use for crops that 
are tilled. Cotton, corn, soybeans, vegetable crops, and 
hay crops grow well. Tall fescue, white clover, and red 
clover are suitable pasture plants, AI crops require lime 
and fertilizer for high yields, and they respond well if 
lime and fertilizer are applied. In some areas flooding 
limits the use of this soil to summer annual crops. (Capa- 
bility unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 


Culleoka Series 


The Culleoka series consists of moderately deep soils 
that are well drained. The soils formed chiefly in mate- 
rial from porous, fine-grained, phosphatic sandstone that 
included small amounts of sandy shale and sandy lime- 
stone. These rolling to steep soils are in the eastern part 
of the county. The areas are small. They are near Olive- 
hill and are also widely distributed throughout valleys 
that are underlain by limestone. 

The surface layer, a brown, friable silt loam, is 6 to 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is strong-brown or yellowish- 
brown, friable silty clay loam to a depth between 15 and 20 
inches. Just below is the substratum of yellowish-red or 
strong-brown silty clay loam. It rests on bedrock at a 
depth between 35 and 45 imches. 

These soils are near the Bodine soils and the Dandridge- 
Needmore complex, but they occupy areas below those 
soils. 

The Cullecka soils are moderate in natural fertility. 
They are slightly acid to strongly acid. The content of 
phosphorus ranges from moderately low to high. In 
aveas where the slopes are not too steep, these soils are 
moderately productive of the crops commonly grown in 
the county. 

Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes (CkD).—This 
well-drained, phosphatic soil is in small areas on narrow 
ridgetops in the eastern part of the county. The following 
describes a profile nm a forested area: 

A; 0 to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown (lOYR 3/2) silt 
loam mingled with dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

A, 1 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/3 to 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable. 

B, 6 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) or yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) coarse silty clay loam; weak, 


fine to medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few to common, fine pebbles of sandstone. 


B, 10 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR. 5/6) silty clay loam, 
a few brown (7.5YR 4/4) to brownish-yellow (OYR- 
6/6) variegations; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few to common, small 
pebbles of sandstone. 

C 15 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (6YR 5/6) or strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) coarse silty clay loam; a few yellowish- 
brown or brownish-yellow variegations; many frag- 
ments of sandstone; friable. 

D, 30 to 48 inches +, bedrock of porous, fine-grained, phos- 
phatic sandstone. 

In most places depth to bedrock ranges from 1 to 4 feet. 
The bedrock is Hardin sandstone and generally is 1 to 16 
feet thick. The content of phosphorus varies. Appar- 
ently, the darker colored bedrock contains more phos- 
phorus than the lighter colored rock. Fragments of 
sandstone 14 to as much as 4 inches thick are common 
throughout the solum in many places. On the steepest 
slopes bedrock outcrops in ledges. In small areas frag- 
ments of sandstone, some of which are as large as boulders, 
are common, 

This soil is slightly acid to strongly acid. It is 
permeable and is easily penetrated by plant roots. The 
soil is moderate in plant nutrients and organic matter, and 
it is moderately Jow in moisture-supplying capacity. It 
is easy to work and has good tilth. In places outcrops 
of bedrock interfere with the use of farm machinery. The 
moderately eroded and severely eroded areas are shallow 
to bedrock, and im these the moisture-supplying capacity 
is low. 

Most of the acreage has a forest cover that consists 
mainly of various kinds of deciduous trees. A small acre- 
age has been cleared and used for crops and pasture. The 
cleared aveas are mostly moderately eroded and severely 
eroded; they are small and are located in remote places. 
These areas are now idle or are used for unimproved 
pasture. 

Crops that are cultivated make fair to good yields on this 
soil, but the soil should be cultivated only occasionally. 
Moderate amounts of fertilizer are required, and the crops 
respond moderately well if fertilizer is applied. The soil 
is suited to all of the pasture plants commonly grown. 
Yields of forage are fair to good. The soil should be 
tested before applying fertilizer that contains phosphorus 
because much of this soil is high in phosphorus. (Capa- 
bility unit I[Te-1; woodland group 6.) 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes (CkF).— 
This soil has stronger slopes than Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 
12 percent slopes, and is shallower to bedrock. In a few 
places there are outcrops of sandstone bedrock, but frag- 
ments of sandstone are common on the surface. There are 
outcrops of limestone bedrock on the lower part of the 
slopes. In many places creep material from the higher 
lying areas covers thesoil. 

About two-thirds of this soil is in forests of mixed 
hardwoods, The remaining acreage is used for wnim- 
proved pasture. Because yields are low, cultivated crops 
are not commonly grown. 

This shallow, steep soil has low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity andl is susceptible to further erosion. Consequently, 
it is better suited to pasture or trees than to crops that 
are tilled. Orchardgrass, whiteclover, tall fescue, and 
bermudagrass are suitable plants. Yields are fair to good. 
(Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 6.) 
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Cuthbert Series 


The Cuthbert series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that developed in stratified, thin-bedded, coastal plain 
clay and sandy clay. These soils are in highly dissected, 
rolling to steep areas. The areas are small to moderately 
large in size; most of them are in the northwestern part of 
the county. 

In uneroded areas the surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown, very friable fine sandy loam that is 5 to 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil to a depth between 10 and 15 inches is 
yellowish-red or red, firm sandy clay. It is underlain by 
stratified and variegated beds of red to gray sandy clay, 
clay, and sand. 

These soils commonly lie alongside or are near the 
Shubuta, Ruston, Susquehanna, anc Boswell soils. Their 
profile is thinner and less well developed than that of 
the Shubuta soils, which developed in similar parent 
materials. Their subsoil is thinner and finer textured than 
that of the Ruston soils and coarser textured and less 
plastic than that of the Boswell soils. 

Cuthbert soils are low in fertility. They are medium 
acid to strongly acid. Their surface layer is easy to work, 
but it is thin and is underlain by clayey material that has 
poor tilth. These soils erode readily when cultivated. 
They are droughty and do not respond well to manage- 
ment. 

Because slopes are steep and it is hard to keep the soils 
from eroding, little of the acreage is suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Generally, these soils are better suited to trees or to 
pasture than to crops that are tilled. 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
{CnE}.—This moderately well drained soil is on uplands 
where it developed in shallow or stratified coastal plain 
clay and sand. The following describes a representative 
profile in a forested area: 

A, 0 to 1 inch, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine granular structure, very friable. 

A; 1 to 5 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR. 6/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 

B, 45 to 13 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) sandy clay; moder- 
ate to strong, fine or medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm or very firm; slightly plastic when wet. 

C18 to 80 inches +, variegated red (2.5YR 4/6) or yellowish- 
red (5YR 4/6), yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6), and gray, 
stratificd sandy clay or clay loam; thin seams or lenses 
of yellowish sand and gray clay. 

The solum ranges from 8 to 15 inches in thickness. 
Where the solum 1s thickest, the upper part of the subsoil 
is a thin sandy clay loam or clay loam in places. In most 
places the C layer becomes grayer and finer textured with 
increasing depth, 

The color of the stratified substratum ranges from gray 
to dark red. In places rust-colored fragments and pebbles 
of sandstone are common. In small areas the soil is 
moderately eroded and severely eroded. In these areas 
the present surface layer is brown to reddish-brown fine 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 te 25 percent slopes, is 
strongly acid. It is very low in plant nutrients, in or- 
ganic matter, and in moisture-supplying capacity. Runoff 
is medium to rapid, and internal drainage is slow to 


medium. The surface layer is rapidly permeable, but the 
‘subsoil is slowly permeable. The soil is susceptible to 
erosion. 


Most of this soil is in forests that consist of cutover hard- 
woods. The cleared areas are used mostly for pasture or 
are idle. 

This soil is not suited to row crops. Pastures produce 
fair amounts of forage, but fairly large amounts of fer- 
tilizer are required. Plants that tolerate drought are suit- 
able for pastures. The soil is well suited to pine trees. 
(Capability unit VITe-1; woodland group 5.) 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
(CnF).—This soil is shallow over stratified coastal plain 
clay and sand. In areas that are not eroded, the surface 
layer is yellowish-brown fine sandy loam that is about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil, a yellowish-red sandy clay, ex- 
tends to a depth of about 12 inches. It is underlam by 
stratified coastal plain materials. Ina few severely eroded 
areas, variegated clay and sand are exposed, 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for trees, and 
this is probably the best use. The slopes are too steep, the 
soil is too erocible, and yields of forage are too low for 
pastures to be profitable. (Capability unit VITe-1; wood- 
land group 5.) 

Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
(CrF)—This complex is made up of Cuthbert and Ruston 
sous that occur together in areas that are too small to 
map separately. The Cuthbert soils are moderately well 
drained, but the Ruston soils are well drained. The 
pattern in which the soils occur is variable, and their 
characteristics are variable. The areas are highly dis- 
sected. Slopes are long and irregular. Most of the 
a is near Coffee Landing and the community of 

ight. 

The Cuthbert soils developed in stratified coastal plain 
sandy clay and clay that contained thin lenses of sand. 
The Ruston soils formed in thiclk beds of coastal plain 
sandy clay loam that contain layers of sand or sandy loam. 

The surface layer of these soils is very friable fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil of the Cuthbert soils is yel- 
lowish-red to red, firm sandy clay to clay, but that of the 
Ruston soils is yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam. 
Rust-colored fragments and pebbles of sandstone are 
common on the surface and throughout beth soils. For 
a detailed description of a typical Cuthbert profile, turn 
to the description of Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 
percent slopes, and for a similar deseription of a Ruston 
profile, to Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Cuthbert and Ruston soils are strongly acid and 
are droughty. The soils are low in plant nutrients, in 
organic matter, ‘and in moisture-supplying capacity. Run- 
off is medium to rapid. Internal drainage and perme- 
ability are slow for the Cuthbert soils and rapid for the 
Ruston. 

The topography of areas occupied by these soils is similar 
to that of areas occupied by Shubuta and Waynesboro 
soils. 

Except fora few moderately eroded and severely eroded 
areas, most areas of Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 to 35 
percent slopes, are in forests. The trees are mixed hard- 
woods and pines or are mixed hardwoods. The forests 
have been cut over several times, and the present stands 
have little timber that is marketable. The areas that once 
were in crops are now idle and are reverting to native 
trees. 

This mapping unit is better suited to trees than to crops 
or pasture. Grasses and legumes that resist drought grow 
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fairly well on the less steep areas if fertilizer is added and 
the soils are otherwise well managed. (Capability unit 
Vile-1; woodland group 5.) 

Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes (CsD).—This mapping unit is made up of Cuthbert 
and Susquehanna soils that are so closely associated it was 
not practical to map them separately. The soils formed 
in acid coastal plain sandy clay and clay. The areas are 
in the northwestern part of the county. They are highly 
dissected and have narrow ridgetops and moderately steep 
side slopes. The areas may consist of one or of both soils. 

A profile of the Cuthbert soil is described in detail under 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. The 
following describes a representative profile of Susque- 
hanna fine sandy loam, on slopes of 5 to 12 percent, as 
it oceurs in this complex: 

A, Oto 1 inch, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable. 

A, 1 to 5 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable. 

B, 5 to 15 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) clay; many, 
fine, prominent mottles of olive gray (SY 5/2); strong, 
fine, angular blocky structure; firm; sticky and plas- 
tic when wet, very hard when dry; a few mica flakes. 

C, 15 to 42 inches, mottled gray (5Y 5/1), dark-gray (OYR 
4/1), dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2), and red (2.5YR 
4/6) clay; weak, fine, angular blocky structure to mas- 
sive; very firm; sticky and plastic when wet; clay is 
shaly in places; mica flakes are common, 

Dy 42 inches +, sand and clay of the Kutaw formation. 

The Cuthbert soils are more friable than the Susque- 
hanna soils and are not so strongly mottled. Depth to 
the stratified, more sandy coastal plain material ranges 
from 2 to 6 feet. 

These soils are low in plant nutrients and organic mat- 
ter. They are strongly acid. Runoff is rapid. The mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is low. Root penetration is 
shallow. Internal drainage is slow in the Susquehanna 
soils, but it is more rapid in the Cuthbert soils. 

Much of the acreage of this mapping unit is in forest. 
The trees are hardwoods of poor quality. A small acreage 
has been used for crops, and in places the areas have been 
moderately eroded and severely eroded. The surface layer 
in the eroded places is reddish-brown clay or sandy clay. 
Gullies are common: Most of the areas that were formerly 
used for crops are reverting to native trees. Some of the 
areas are used for unimproved pasture, and pines have been 
planted on several areas. 

Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
can be cultivated occasionally. The soils are better suited 
to small grains, hay, and other close-growing crops than 
to corn, cotton, and other crops that are cultivated. 
Grasses and legumes that resist drought can be grown if 
the soils are well managed. Yields are fair. (Capability 
unit VIe-2; woodland group 5.) 


Dandridge Series 


The Dandridge series consists of shallow soils that are 
well drained. These soils developed in material weathered 
from calcareous shale that was interbedded with thin 
lenses of limestone. Areas of these soils are highly dis- 
sected. 

The surface layer is commonly brown shaly silt loam, It 
is underlain by yellowish-brown shaly silt loam to silty 


clay loam. Depth to shale bedrock is generally about 16 
inches but ranges from 6 to 22 inches. 

These soils are adjacent to the Needmore soils. They 
are shallower than those soils and are not so acid. Also, 
unlike those soils, they lack a well-developed B horizon. 

These soils are slightly acid, and they are moderate in 
fertility. The steep slopes, shallow root zone, and. serious 
hazard of erosion limit the use of the soils. Most of the 
acreage is in forests. The trees are mainly mixed hard- 
woods, but there are also a few cedars. 

Because the areas are sniall and intricately mixed with 
the moderately deep Needmore soils, the Dandridge soils 
are not mapped separately in this county. They are 
mapped in two complexes with the Needmore soils, which 
are mapped only with the Dandridge soils in this county. 
A profile of a soil in each of these two series is described 
under the following mapping unit. 

Dandridge-Needmore complex, 12 to 35 percent 
slopes (Dof).—This complex is made up of Dandridge and 
Needmore soils that are so intermixed that it was not prac- 
tical to map them separately. The soils are well drained. 
Bedrock of calcareous shale is near the surface in the 
Dandridge soils, but in the Needmore soils it is moderately 
deep to deep. The Dandridge soils are on the higher 

arts of side slopes or the upper parts of narrow ridgetops, 

ut the Needmore soils are on benchlike areas or on the 
lower parts of slopes. 

The surface layer of the Dandridge soils is brown shaly 
silf loam. It is underlain by yellowish-brown shaly silt 
loam to silty clay loam. Dandridge soils lack a well-de- 
veloped B horizon. The surface layer of the Needmore 
soils is browner silt loam than that of the Dandridge, It 
is underlain by a well-developed, yellowish-brown and 
strong-brown, to yellowish-red subsoil of silty clay loam 
to silty clay. 

The following describes a representative profile of a 
Dandridge soil in a cultivated area: 

A, Oto 4 inches, brown to dark-brown (1O0YR 4/3) shaly silt 
loam; weak to moderate, fine, granular structure; very 
friable. 

C, 4to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10 YR 5/4) shaly silt loam; 
weak, very fine, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

C, 10to 16inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) shaly silt loam 
or coarse silty clay loam; contains more fragments of 
shale than the C, layer; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure. 

D, 16 inches +, light olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) or olive-brown 
(2.5Y 5/4) to gray shale and shaly limestone; the 
shale is olive and yellowish red in a few places, and 
it ranges from strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The soil varies in depth to bedrock, in the number of 
fragments of shale in the surface layer, and in reaction. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to about 22 inches. The 
shale bedrock outcrops chiefly as ledges. In a few places 
on the lower part of the slope, there are outerops of lime- 
stone and sandstone bedrock. In many places the sur- 
face layer is free of shale. Near Russell Chapel and Cerro 
Gordo there are about 234 acres of shaly soils that have 
slopes of 8 to 45 percent and are phosphatic but are other- 
wise similar to the Dandridge soil. 

Included with this soil are areas of Minvale soils that 
formed in material from cherty limestone at higher eleva- 
tions than the Dandridge soil. These included areas were 
too intermixed to map separately. 

The following describes a representative profile of a 
Needmore silt loam in a forested area: 
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A, 0 to ¥% inch, grayish-brown silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable. 

Ag %to3 inches, brown (L0YR 5/3) silt loam; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure to weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable. 

B, 8 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and brownish- 
yellow (1OYR, 6/6) silty clay loam; weak, fine to me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; moderately friable. 

B, 9 to 29 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) to yellowish-red 
(5YR, 5/6) silty clay; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm. 

B; 29 to 36 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) and red (2.5YR 
4/6) silty clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm to very firm. 

C 36 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR. 5/8) silty clay or clay; few 
to common, fine, faint variegations of strong brown, 
yellowish brown, and red. 

This Needmore soil varies chiefly in the thickness of 
the profile. The surface layer is brown to dark grayish 
brown and is 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish-brown to yellowish-red silty clay or clay; it is 9 to 
30 inches thick. 

Many areas of the Needmore soil have some creep or 
slopewash over them. This material is from the cherty 
Bodine soils, which are on steep slopes above the Need- 
more. In some places this overwash is as much as 2 feet 
thick. 

Runoff is rapid or very rapid on the Dandridge and 
Needmore soils, Internal drainage is medium to rapid, 
The soils are low in moisture-supplying capacity and 
moderate to moderately low in natural fertility. The 
Dandridge soils are slightly acid, and the Needmore are 
strongly acid. The hazard of erosion is severe on both 
of these soils. cad 

Most of the acreage of this complex is in forests. The 
trees are mainly mixed hardwoods, but there are also a 
few cedars. Areas that have been cleared are used for 
unimproved pastures or are reverting to native trees. ; 

This mapping unit is poorly suited to crops that are 
tilled. Fair amounts of forage are produced in spring 
and early in summer on the mildest slopes of the Need- 
more soil. The pastures dry quickly, and weeds are hard 
tocontrolin them. Bluegrass, ryegrass, tall fescue, white- 
clover, annual lespedeza, and bermudagrass are suitable 
pasture plants. (Capability unit WVie-2; woodland 
group 6.) 

Dandridge-Needmore complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
(DaD).—Except for milder slopes, this unit is similar to 
Dandridge-Needmore complex, 12 to 85 percent slopes. 
It is on benchlike areas below tracts of that complex. 
The areas are small and access to them is difficult. 

Much of the acreage of this complex is in forests that 
consist of hardwoods and cedars. About 10 percent of 
the acreage has been. used for crops; these areas have been 
severely eroded. A few areas are used for unimproved 
pasture or are idle. 

Because shale is fairly near the surface, fertility is mod- 
erately low, and the hazard of erosion is severe, these 
soils are poorly suited to crops that are tilled. If ade- 
quate amounts of fertilizer are applied and the soils are 
otherwise well managed, small grains and pasture and 
hay crops will make fair yields. ‘The soils are well suited 
to the pasture plants that are commonly grown, but they 
are better suited to the ones that mature early. (Capa- 
bility unit TVe-2; woodland group 6.) 


Dexter Series 


The Dexter series is made up of deep, well-drained soils 
on stream terraces. These soils developed in. old alluvium 
that was washed from loess and from soils on uplands of 
the Coastal Plain. The areas are undulating to hilly. 
They are small to medium in size and are widely distrib- 
uted throughout the Coastal Plain. The largest acreage 
is in the northwestern part of the county near White Oak, 
Middleton, and Hurricane Creeks. 

In areas that are not eroded, the surface layer is brown, 
very friable loam that is 6 to 12 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-red or reddish-brown, friable clay loam 
that becomes redder and more sandy with increasing depth. 

These soils are near the Freeland soils, which are mod- 
erately well drained; the Hatchie, which are somewhat 
poorly drained; and the Almo, which are poorly drained. 
‘They have a browner and redder subsoil than the Freeland 
soil, and, unlike those soils, they lack a fragipan. 

The Dexter soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They are moderate in fertility and organic matter. 
Throughout the profile the soils are permeable and friable. 
Tilth is good, and the root zone is deep. The soils respond 
well to management. They are suited to crops that are 
cultivated, to pastures, and to trees. 

Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (De82).— 
This deep, well-drained, moderately fertile soil is on stream 
terraces. The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, brown to dark-brown (l0YR 4/3) loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 8 to 15 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) clay loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

Ba 15 to 32 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-red (SYR 4/4 
to 4/6) silty clay loam or clay loam; moderate, fine or 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

Beg 32 to 38 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6), red, or dark- 
red (2.5YR 4/6 to 3/6) clay loam; a few brown and 
yellowish-brown variegations; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable. 

C 38 to 50 inches +, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6), red, or 
dark-red (2.5YR 4/6 to 3/6) clay loam or sandy clay 
loam; weak, coarse, angular blocky structure or 
massive; friable; commonly variegated with shades 
of brown, yellowish brown, and gray. 

The thickness of the alluvium ranges from about 4 to 
12 feet. The texture of the surface layer is silt loam and 
fine sandy loam, and that of the subsoil is clay loam or 
silty clay loam. In some areas there is a buried Bz horizon, 
rather than a C horizon. The higher lying areas have a 
thin capping of loess. In some places the soil developed 
in local alluvium on foot slopes and on benches. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is mod- 
erately high in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in 
moisture-supplying capacity. The soil is permeable, and 
roots penetrate it easily. 

Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is desirable 
for crops that are cultivated. It is productive and re- 
sponds well to good management. The soil is well suited 
to cotton, corn, small grains, alfalfa and hay crops. 
If the crops are grown in a moderately short cropping 
system that includes a mixture of grasses and legumes, 
yields are high. Pastures of tall fescue, orchardgrass, and 
whiteclover produce high yields of forage if adequate 
amounts of lime and fertilizer are applied and the soil is 
otherwise well managed. (Capability unit Ile-1; wood- 
land group 1.) 
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Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (DeC2)— 
This soil has lost part of its original surface layer through 
erosion. The present surface layer is brown loam that is 
6 to 8 inches thick and is friable. In a few places the 
subsoil is exposed. 

Most areas of this soil were used for crops at one time, 
but now a slightly larger acreage is is forest than is culti- 
vated. The trees are hardwoods of high quality. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops commonly 
grown, but it is not suited to frequent tillage. A cropping 
system is needed in which a mixture of grasses and 
legumes is grown for more time than crops that are tilled. 
The grasses and legumes help to conserve the soil and to 
add organic matter. If fertilizer is added and the soil 
is otherwise well managed, yields are moderately high. 
(Capability unit IlTe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Dexter loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (DeD)—This soil 
has stronger slopes than Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, and the thickness of the alluvial deposits is more 
variable. 

In areas that ave not eroded, the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown, friable loam that is about 8 inches thick. 
The areas that are cultivated have a surface layer of 
brown, friable loam that is 6 inches thick. 

Runoff is rapid on this soil. The hazard of erosion is 
high. Fertility is moderately low. 

Most areas in trees have been cut over a number of times, 
and many of the areas have been pastured. A few scat- 
tered areas have hardwoods of high quality growing on 
them. The cleared areas are used principally for un- 
improved pastures, along with surrounding soils that have 
similar or steeper slopes. 

This soil can be used for row crops occasionally. All 
of the crops commonly grown are suited. Pastures of good 
quality can be grown. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
group 1.) 

Dexter clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Dc83).—This soil has lost most of its original sur- 
face layer through erosion. The present plow layer is 
largely friable, reddish-brown clay loam or silty clay loam. 
Shallow gullies that cut into the subsoil are common. 

Runoff is medium to rapid on this soil, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate. This soil is fairly easy to work, but 
it cannot be cultivated over so wide a range of moisture 
content as the less eroded Dexter soils. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, alfalfa, and all 
of the pasture plants commonly grown. Because of the 
severe erosion, yields are likely to be low. If large 
amounts of fertilizer are added, a mixture of grasses and 
legumes is included in the cropping system, and the soil 
is otherwise well managed, moderately high yields 
can be obtained. (Capability unit IITe-1; woodland 
group 1.) 

Dexter clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DcC3}.—This soil has lost most of its original sur- 
face layer and, in many places, part of its subsoil through 
erosion. The present surface layer is reddish-brown clay 
loam. Shallow gulhes are common. 

The soil is fairly easy to work, but the content of mois- 
ture at which it can be worked without damaging the tilth 
isnarrow. The fertility and moisture-supplying capacity 
are low. Runoff is rapid, and, as a result, the hazard of 
erosion is high. 


This soil is suitable for only occasional cultivation. It 
responds well to fertilizer and other good management. 
Cotton, corn, small grains, and all of the pasture plants 
commonly grown me ike fair to good yields if large amounts 
of fertilizer ave added. (Capability unit [Ve-1; wood- 
land group 1.) 

Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DcD3}.—This soil has lost most of its original sur- 
face layer through erosion. The present surface layer is 
friable clay loam. Shallow gullies arecommon. In several 
places there are gullies that occupy more than 15 percent 
of an avea. 

This soil is low in moisture-supplying capacity. Runoff 
is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

Much of this soil is idle and supports a scattered growth 
of nitive vegetation. The rest is used for unimproved 
pastures. 

This soil is difficult to keep from eroding, even though it 
has fairly good tilth. Row crops can be grown occa- 
sionally, but yields are only medium to low. The soil is 
well suited to tall fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, and 
whiteclover, and to other pasture plants that are commonly 
grown. Yields are good if large amounts of fertilizer are 
applied and the soil is otherwise well managed. (Capabil- 
ity unit VIe-1; woodland group 1.) 


Dulac Series 


The Dulac series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils developed in a 
thin mantle of loess that is underlain by acid, coastal plain 
sandy clay. Much of the acreage is in the east-central 
part of the county, but areas are scattered throughout 
other parts of the county. The areas are small to fairly 
large. Slopes are dominantly 2 to 8 percent, but in a few 
places they are as much as 12 percent. 

The surface layer, a light yellowish-brown, very friable 
silt loam, is 6 to 9 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish- 
brown or strong-brown, friable to firm stlty clay loam to 
a depth between 20 and 28 inches. The fragipan ranges 
from 6 to 24 inches in thickness and is mottled brown and 
gray silty clay loam that is firm and compact. Just. be- 
low is variegated, acid sandy clay or clay. 

These soils generally are adjacent to the Silerton soils, 
which are well drained and lack a fragipan. On the steep 
side slopes below the Dulac soils are the Shubuta, Mag- 
nolia, and Ruston soils. 

The Dulac soils are similar to the Freeland soils, which 
developed in old alluvium consisting of loess and coastal 
plain material. They are also similar to the Paden soils, 
which developed in a thin mantle of silt over old alluvium. 

Dulac soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low in fertility and in organic matter. Permea- 
bility is moderately rapid in the upper 2 feet but slow 
below that depth. The response to fertilizer and other 
management is moderate, 

Most areas were once covered with forests made up of 
hardwoods and shortleaf pines. A large acreage is now 
used for corn, cotton, hay, and pasture. Locally, the soils 
are Important to agriculture. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (DkB)—This 
moderately well drained soil is on broad ridgetops, chiefly 
in the east-central part of the county. The following de- 
scribes a representative profile in a forested area: 
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A; 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

A, 1 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

B,; 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) or strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; moderate, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable. 

B. 12 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) or strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky strueture; friable to 
firm; a few fine mottles of light brownish gray 
(OYR. 6/2) in the lower part; pale-brown or light 
yellowish-brown silt coating on peds; a few, small, 
brown concretions. 

24 to 42 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), 
light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), and gray (JOYR 
5/1) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, angular 
blocky structure; firm; compact; few to common, 
small; brown concretions; a few gray streaks of 
clay and silt. 

Bo 42 to'54 inches +, variegated red (2.5YR 4/6), yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 5/4), and light-gray (LOYR 6/1) sandy 
clay; coarse, angular blocky structure to, massive; 
firm or very firm; normally several feet thick. 

In most places depth to the fragipan is between 20 and 
28 inches. The fragipan contains much sandy or clayey 
material in places, especially in the lower part. 

This soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid. It is 
low in natural fertility. Runoff is slow to medium. In- 
ternal drainage is medium above the fragipan but slow 
in the fragipan and below that depth. The surface layer 
and the upper part of the subsoil are permeable, but the 
fragipan is slowly permeable. The moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately low. This soil. is somewhat slow to 
warm inspring. Ttiseasy to work. It is also easy to keep 
from eroding because the slopes are fairly smooth. 

Most of the areas are in forest. The trees are chiefly 
mixed hardwoods, but some areas have a large proportion 
of shortleaf pine. A small acreage is uséd chiefly for 
crops that are cultivated. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is well suited to the 
row crops commonly grown. and to pasture. Except for 
deep-rooted legumes, it is also well suited to most hay 
crops. Alfalfa makes good yields for 1 or 2 years, but the 
stand generally does not last long because there is too much 
water in the lower subsoil. Row crops can be grown im a 
short cropping system, but fertilizer is required for good 
yields. Moderately large amounts of lime and a complete 
fertilizer are needed, and the response is moderately high. 
(Capability unit ILe-2; woodland group 3.) 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (DkB2).— 
The surface layer of this soil generally is brown or light 
yellowish-brown, friable silt loam that is 6 inches thick. 
A few areas are severely eroded. In these places the sur- 
face layer consists mainly of material from the former 
subsoil. It is yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 

This soil is low in natural fertility, but its response to 
fertilizer is moderate to moderately high. The soil is easy 
to work. 

This soil is used chiefly for corn and cotton and for an- 
nual lespedeza grown for hay and pasture. It can be used 
frequently for crops that are tilled. Corn, cotton, and 
other row crops make fair to good yields. Small grains 
and most hay and pasture plants are suited, but alfalfa is 
not well suited. The stands of alfalfa do not last long, 
because of the slow drainage of the lower subsoil. (Ca- 
pability unit [Ie-2; woodland group 3.) 
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Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
{DkB3).—-Because of erosion, this soil is shallower to the 
fragipan than Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. The 
present surface layer, a yellowish-brown, friable silt loam, 
is largely material from the former subsoil. 

In a few places the fragipan is exposed and there are a 
few gullies. In some places the surface layer is slightly 
clayey and the areas are cut by shallow gullies. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
is harder to work and keep from eroding than the less 
eroded Dulac soils. Its natural fertility and moisture- 
supplying capacity are low. Response to fertilizer is 
moderately low. 

This soil is poor for row crops, but it is fair to good for 
close-growing crops and for pasture. Row crops can be 
grown in a long cropping sequence, and yields are fair. 
Nevertheless, yields of small grains, of grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture, and of other close-growing crops are 
better. Most of the hay and pasture plants commonly 
grown are suitable. Alfalfa does not grow well, as drain- 
age in the lower subsoil is slow. (Capability unit ITTe-2; 
woodland group 8.) 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (DkC)—Except 
for having stronger slopes, this soil is similar to Dulac silt 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. In areas that are cultivated, 
the plow layer is brown, friable silt loam that is 6 inches 
thick. Ina few small areas, silty clay loam material from 
the subsoil is exposed. Slopes are as much as 12 percent 
inasmall] acreage. 

This soil is low in natural fertility. Its response to 
fertilizer and to other management is moderate to mod- 
erately high. The soil is easy to work, but if it is culti- 
vated frequently, it erodes rapidly. 

Most of the acreage is in forests of cutover hardwoods 
and pines. Areas that have been cleared are used for 
cotton, corn, and pasture. Only a small acreage is idle. 

This soil is suited to corn, cotton, and small grains. 
Nearly all hay and pasture plants can be grown, but alfalfa 
does not grow well, because of the slow drainage of the 
lower subsoil. Moderately large amounts of fertilizer are 
required for good yields of all crops. (Capability unit 
I1le-2; woodland group 3.) 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(DkC3).—The surface layer of this soil is largely material 
from the former subsoil. It is yellowish-brown silt loam 
that is friable. In a few places the fragipan is exposed 
and there are a few gullies. Slopes are as much as 12 per- 
cent ina few areas. 

This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff israpid. The fragipan is near the sur- 
face, and the hazard of erosion is high. Response to fer- 
tilizer is moderate to moderately low. 

Most of this soil is idle or is used for unimproved pas- 
ture. A small acreage is used for crops, mainly cotton, 
corn, and annual lespedeza. 

This soil is suited to only occasional use for row crops, 
and, even then, yields are low. This soil is fair to good 
for close-growing crops, hay, and pasture plants if it is 
properly seeded, fertilized, and managed. (Capability 
unit [Ve-8; woodland group 8.) 


Dunning Series 


The Dunning series is made up of nearly level soils that 
are poorly drained to very poorly drained. These soils 
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are on bottom lands. They consist of recent alluvium that 
was washed from fine-textured soils of the uplands that 
developed chiefly in material weathered from limestone. 
The alluvints is fine textured and is slightly acid. Most 
of the acreage is along Indian and Hardin Creeks and their 
tributaries. 

The surface layer of these soils is very dark gray, very 
dark grayish-brown, or black silty clay loam that is 10 to 
18 inches thick. The layers below are highly mottled, and 
the dominant colors are dark gray to gray or light brown- 
ish gray. The texture ranges from silty clay loam in the 
uppermost part of these layers to silty clay or clay in the 
lower part. 

These soils are similar to the Egam and Lindside soils, 
but they are darker colored and are more poorly drained. 
They are darker colored, finer textured, and less acid than 
the Melvin and Lee soils and have slightly poorer drainage. 

Only one soil of the series—Dunning silty clay loam— 
is mapped in this county. 

Dunning silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Du) — 
This soil is in small areas, chiefly in slight depressions on 
the outer rim of flood plains. The following describes a 
representative profile in a cultivated area: 

Anp 0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) to black (LOYR 
2/1) silty clay loam; moderate, fine, granular struc- 
vine friable to firm; slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet, 

Ay 6 to 18 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) or very dark gray 
(LOYR 3/1) to black (LOYR 2/1) silty clay loam; a 
few fine mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); mod- 
erate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable to 
firm; sticky. and plastic when wet. 

Cy 18 to 32 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) or dark grayish- 
brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty clay; many fine mottles of 
light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); massive; firm; sticky 
and plastic when wet; few to common, small, dark- 
brown to dark reddish-brown concretions. 

Caz 32 to 42 inches +, gray (LOYR 6/1 to 5/1) or light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay or clay; many light 
yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) and light olive-brown 
(2.5Y 5/4) mottles; massive; firm; sticky and plas- 
tic when wet; few to common, small, dark-brown to 
black and dark reddish-brown concretions; 2 or 
more feet thick. 

In a few areas the soil has a layer of overwash that con- 
sists of thin, friable silt loam. In these areas the soil is 
slightly better drained, is easier to work, and is more 
productive than this soil in areas that lack this overwash. 
These included areas generally occur within larger areas 
of Dunning silty clay loam. 

Dunning silty clay loam is slightly acid to medium acid. 
It is generally high in fertility and organic matter. Run- 
off is slow or very slow, and internal drainage is very slow. 
The fluctuating water table is at or near the surface much 
of the year and restricts movement of air and growth of 
roots. Small depressed areas and seepage spots remain 
waterlogged most of the year. This soil is difficult to work 
because the surface layer is fine textured and sticky or 
plastic. It can be worked only within a narrow range of 
moisture content without damage to tilth. 

Originally, the areas had a cover of mixed hardwoods 
that toleratecl wetness. Now, most areas have been cleared 
and are used for crops and pasture. 

Poor drainage and susceptibility to flooding limit the 
use of this soil. The soil is fairly well suited to corn, soy- 
beans, and grain sorghum, and it is well suited to pasture 
and annual hay crops. Unless artificial drainage is pro- 
vided, yields of crops that are tilled ave uncertain and 


failures are common. 
group 8.) 


(Capability unit III w-2; woodland 


Egam Series 


The Egam series consists of moderately well drained to 
well drained soils on bottom lands. These soils consist of 
sediments that were washed mainly from soils on uplands 
that developed in materials from limestone. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent, but the very short slopes or banks 
along streams, sloughs, and drainageways range up to 8 
percent in places. 

The surface layer, a dark-brown, friable silty clay loam, 
is 4 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is very dark grayish- 
brown, firm, compact silty clay loam. 

These soils occupy positions similar to those occupied by 
the Huntington, Lindside, and Melvin soils, which are also 
on. bottom lands, and those of the Wolftever, Sequatchie, 
and Beason soils, which are on low stream terraces. Egam 
soils are finer textured than the Huntington soils but are 
not so well drained and have a firmer, more compact 
subsoil. 

Only one soil of the series—Egam silty clay loam—is 
mapped in this county. 

Egam silty clay loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Ea).— 
This moderately well drained to well drained soil is on 
bottom lands where it is likely to be flooded. The follow- 
ing describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) silty clay loam; 
weak to moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; 
slightly sticky and plastic when wet. 

C, 6 to 20 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) silty 
clay loam; a few dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) and dark 
grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) mottles; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm and compact;. 
slightly sticky and plastic when wet. 

C, 20 to 32 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty 
clay loam that is mottled with shades of gray; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm and compact; 
sticky and plastic when wet. 

C3; 32 to 48 inches +, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2), brown 
(LOYR 4/3), or dark-brown (LOYR 3/8) silty clay loam 
that is mottled with shades of gray; firm, but less 
compact than the C, horizon and less sticky and plas- 
tic when wet. 

This soil is medium acid to slightly acid. It is mod- 
erately high in organic matter and plant nutrients and 
moderately low in moisture-supplying capacity. Runoff 
is slow, and internal drainage is moderately slow. Per- 
meability of the compact subsoil is moderate to slow. Be- 
cause slopes are mild, the soil is easy to keep from eroding. 

This soil is likely to puddle if it is plowed when too wet, 
and it then becomes hard and cloddy upon drying (fig. 6). 
If the soil is allowed to become dry before plowing, it 
breaks into clods. All areas are subject to flooding. A 
few areas are scoured by overflow waters.. 

The original mixed hardwoods have been cleared from 
practically all of this soil. Most of the acreage is used 
oe row crops, pasture, and hay. Only a small acreage is 
idle. 

Egam silty clay loam is well suited to corn, cotton, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, annual lespedeza, and a wide variety 
of perennial grasses and legumes. Alfalfa, red clover, 
orchardgrass, small grains that are seeded in fall, and 
cover crops are not commonly grown, because of flooding 
during the winter and early in spring. (Capability unit 
IIw-2; woodland group 4.) 
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Figure 6.—Egam silty clay loam is likely to make a cloddy seed- 
bed if it is worked when it is too wet or too dry. 


Ennis Series 


The Ennis series is made up of deep, well-drained soils 
on first bottoms, These nearly level soils consist of recent 
alluvium. The alluvium was washed mainly from soils 
on uplands that formed from cherty limestone. These 
soils lie in narrow strips along lateral drainageways. 
Slopes ave 0 to 2 percent. The areas are principally on 
the flood plains of Hardin, Indian, and Horse Creeks and 
their tributaries. 

The surface layer, a dark grayish-brown to brown silt 
loam, is 20 to 30 inches thick. Tt is underlain by brown 
or yellowish-brown silt loam that contains varying 
amounts of chert. 

These soils are browner to a greater depth than the 
Lobelville and Lee soils and are better drained. They are 
lighter colored and more acid than the Huntington soils 
and generally are less productive. The Ennis soils occupy 
positions similar to those of the Vicksburg soils, which are 
also well drained, but they are not so sandy as those soils. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid. Natural 
fertility is moderate. The deep root zone, very high 
moisture-supplying capacity, and favorable response to 
good management make these nearly level soils well suited 
to intensive use. In some places, however, their use is 
limited by flooding and by the chert in the soils. 

Ennis silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Em).—This 
well-drained, moderately fertile soil is on flood plains. 
The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (L0YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

C, 10 to 30 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

C, 30 to 45 inches +, vellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) or brown 
(LOYR. 5/3 to 4/3) silt loam; common, fine mottles of 
gray (LOYR 5/1) or grayish brown (10YR 5/2); few to 
many, small pebbles of chert; soil material is grayer, 
more poorly drained, and generally more cherty with 
increasing depth; several feet thick. 
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The thickness of the alluvium ranges from 4 to 15 feet 
or more. The lower subsoil is predominantly stratified 
silt loam, but in places it consists of beds of chert that are 
interspersed with silt and sand. Small fragments or peb- 
bles of chert are common. 

In a few small areas the surface layer is fine sandy loam 
or cherty silt loam. These included areas occur within 
larger areas of Ennis silt loam. 

Ennis silt loam is medium acid to strongly acid. It is 
moderately high in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and 
in moisture-supplying capacity. In places where beds of 
chert are fairly near the surface, the water supply is much 
lower than normal. Runoff is slow, and internal drain- 
ageismedium. Permeability is rapid to moderately rapid. 
The soil has good tilth. It is,easy to work and conserve. 
In places the soil is subject to scouring by floodwaters and 
deposition of sandy and gravelly materials. 

Originally, this soil had a cover of mixed hardwoods. 
Now, most of the acreage is used for crops and pasture. 
Corn is the main crop, but cotton, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and truck crops are grown on small acreages. 

Floods limit use in places, but otherwise this soil is well 
suited to row crops, pasture, and hay. This soil can be 
cultivated intensively and responds well to fertilizer. If 
lime and a complete fertilizer are added, yields are high. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 

Ennis silt loam, local alluvium (1 to 3 percent slopes) 
(En).—This soil consists of a mixture of young local allu- 
vium and colluvium that washed or drifted from Bodine, 
Talbott, and associated soils. The soil is similar to Ennis 
silt leam, but it is somewhat more variable because of 
differences in thickness of the deposits and in sonrce of the 
parent materials. The areas are small. They are along 
narrow, intermittent drainageways, at the base of slopes, 
and in slight depressions. 

The surface layer is brown or dark gvayish-brown, fri- 
able silt loam that is 6 to 15 inches thick. ‘The upper sub- 
soil to a depth between 24 and 30 inches is brown or yellow- 
ish-brown, friable silt loam. It is underlain by mottled 
yellowish-brown and gray, friable silt loam. In some 
places angular fragments of chert and waterworn gravel 
are distributed throughout the profile. 

This soil can be cultivated intensively. It is well suited 
to pasture plants and to all of the crops commonly grown. 
Flooding is not a hazard in most places. The moisture- 
supplying capacity and the response to fertilizer is high. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 

Ennis cherty silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ec).— 
This soil has more chert on the surface and throughout the 
profile than Ennis silt loam. Typically, the soil is near 
the headwaters of the smaller streams. 

The surface layer, a brown or dark grayish-brown, fri- 
able cherty sult loam, is 8 to 15 inches thick. Just below 
is brown or yellowish-brown, friable cherty silt loam that 
grades to beds of chert or stratified chert, silt, and sand. 
The chert consists of angular fragments and waterworn 
gravel that range from 1% to 3 inches in diameter. 

Because of the chert, this soil has moderately low mois- 
ture-supplying capacity and medium to rapid internal 
drainage. In many places not enough moisture is held in 
the soil for plants to grow well, especially in dry periods. 
Natural fertility is moderate, and the response to ferti- 
lizer is moderately high. 
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The soil is used and managed about the same as Ennis 
silt loam, but yields are lower. Also, slightly more of 
this soil is in pasture. 

This soil can be cultivated intensively. It is suited to 
all of the crops commonly grown. The chert makes the 
soil more droughty than Ennis silt loam, and it is not so 
productive as that soil. In some areas flooding is a prob- 
lem, and, here, summer annual crops are better suited 
than other kinds of crops. (Capability unit IIs-1; wood- 
land group 4.) 

Ennis cherty silt loam, local alluvium (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) (Ee).—This soil is more cherty than Ennis silt loam. 
Tt lies along narrow, intermittent drainageways and at the 
base of slopes instead of on flood plains. 

This soil has fragments of chert on the surface and 
throughout the profile that interfere with tillage. The 
soil is open and porous. Water moves through it some- 
what rapidly, and the moisture-supplying capacity is mod- 
erately low. Consequently, during the short, dry periods, 
plants ave likely to be damaged by lack of water. 

Because the soil occupies long, narrow areas along with 
steep anc moderately steep soils, a large proportion of it 
is in trees. Generally, the use of the soil is determined by 
the size of the individual areas and the use of adjacent soils. 

This soil can be cultivated intensively. It is well suited 
to the crops ind pasture plants commonly grown. Be- 
cause the soil is less susceptible to flooding than Ennis 
silt loam, crops, especially vegetables, can be planted 
earlier than on that soil, (Capability unit IIs-1; wood- 
land group 4.) 

Ennis fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ef)— 
This soil has a surface layer that is coarser in texture than 
that of Ennis silt loam, and it has more chert scattered 
throughout the profile. 

The surface layer, a fine sandy loam, is 8 to 10 inches 
thick. The material just below 1s somewhat variable and 
contains strata of silt loam and fine sandy loam or loamy 
sand. 

In places the underlying beds are fairly near the surface, 
but in other places they are deep. In a few widely scat- 
tered areas the surface layer is loamy fine sand. In most 
places there are recent deposits of sand or of chert 
fragments. 

Ennis fine sandy Joam is medium acid to strongly acid. 
It is moderate in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and 
in fertility. Runoff is slow, and internal drainage is me- 
dium to rapid. The moisture-supplying capacity is lower 
in this soil than in Ennis silt loam, This soil 1s easy to 
work and to keep from eroding. In places the use of the 
soil is limited by flooding and deposition of sandy or 
cherty material that is unsuitable for agriculture. 

Practically all of the acreage of Ennis fine sandy loam 
is in crops. The soil is suited to all of the crops com- 
monly grown, anc it can be used intensively for row crops. 
It responds well if fertilizer is added and other good man- 
agement is used. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 
4.) 


Etowah Series 


The Etowah series is made up of deep, well-drained 
soils that are gravelly. These soils are on high stream 
terraces, where they cleveloped in old alluvium. The al- 
luvium was washed from soils on uplands that formed 


in material, mainly from limestone but that contained 
small amounts of material from sandstone and shale. The 
areas are small to medium in size and are not easily acces- 
sible. They are principally along the smaller streams in 
the eastern part of the county. Slopes are 5 to 12 percent. 

All areas of these soils are severely eroded. The sur- 
face layer is brown to strong-brown gravelly silty clay 
loam. The subsoil is yellowish-red gravelly silty clay 
loam. 

These soils ave near the Pickwick and Paden soils, which 
are also on terraces. They are browner and slightly 
firmer than the Pickwick soils and lack the capping of 
loess that is typical of those soils. They are similar to 
the Paden soils, but they do not have a fragipan. 

The Etowah soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They are moderately low in fertility. The moisture- 
supplying capacity 1s generally moderately low, but it 
varies with slope and erosion. Runoff is medium to rapid. 
Permeability is rapid in the surface layer and moderately 
rapid in the subsoil. 

Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (EtC3).—This deep, well-drained 
soil is on terraces. The following describes a vepresent- 
ative profile: 

A, Oto 5inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) to strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) gravelly silty clay loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable. 

B, 5 to 14 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) gravelly silty 
clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable. 

B;, 14 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) gravelly silty clay 
loam; medinm, suhangular blocky structure; friable; 
a few, fine variegations of reddish brown or dark red. 

B; 26 to 34 inches, ycllowish-red (5YR 5/6 to 4/6) gravelly 
silty clay loam; common, fine, variegations of reddish 
brown and strong brown; friable to firm. 

CG 34 to 42 inches +, variegated yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6), 
firm gravelly silty clay loam; weak, medium, angular 
blocky structure; dark-red clay films on vertical faces 
of peds. 

In small areas where the soil is not severely eroded, a 
part of the original surface layer, a brown silt loam, is at 
the surface. Depth to the limestone bedrock is between 
10 and 20 feet. In a few places slopes range from 2 to 
5 percent. 

Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, is medium acid to strongly acid. It is 
low in fertility and in moisture-supplying capacity. Run- 
off is medium to rapid. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is used for corn, 
cotton, or annual lespedeza grown for hay. Areas that 
are no longer used for crops are reverting to forests of pine, 
cedar, ov hardwoods. 

Strong-slopes, severe erosion, and the large amount of 
gravel in the soil limit its use. It is best to keep this soil 
in a sod of grasses and legumes most of the time and to 
grow a row crop only occasionally. All of the crops and 
pasture plants common to the county can be grown. Lime 
and a complete fertilizer are required for good yields. 
(Capability unit IITe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (EtD3).—The surface layer of this 
soil consists mainly of material from the former subsoil. 
It is a reddish-brown or yellowish-red, friable to firm 
gravelly silty clay loam. 
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In small areas erosion has been even more severe, and in 
these places the surface layer is very gravelly. In many 
areas there are a few gullies. 

Practically all of this soil was formerly used for crops 
and pasture, but much of the acreage is now idle or is 
reverting to forest. A small acreage is used for pasture. 

Because of low fertility, low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity, and poor tilth, the use of this soil is limited. Row 
crops can be grown occasionally, but large amounts of 
fertilizer are required and yields are only fair to moderate. 
Pastures make fair to good yields if the soil is well man- 
aged. Small grains and other plants that grow well in 
seasons when moisture is plentiful make better yields than 
other crops. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 2.) 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on bottom lands. These soils consist 
of a mixture of sediments washed from loess and from 
soils on uplands of the Coastal Plain. Much of the acre- 
age is in the White Oak Creek watershed. 

The surface layer, a brown or dark grayish-brown silt 
loam or loam, is 6 to 8 inches thick. The material below 
this depth is mottled and is predominantly gray at a depth 
of about 20 inches. In places the subsoil is stratified with 
layers of sand oy silt. 

These soils are near the Vicksburg, Collins, and Waverly 
soils, They are not so well drained as the Vicksburg and 
Collins soils, but they are better drained than the Waverly 
soils. They are similar to the Lobelville soils, which 
formed from cherty limestone materials. 

The Falaya soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They are high in moisture-supplying capacity and mod- 
erate in fertility. These soils are easy to work, but much 
of the acreage is subject to occasional flooding. ‘The flood- 
ing is mainly in winter and in spring. The somewhat 
poor drainage and susceptibility to flooding limit the use 
of the soils for crops. 

Falaya silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (fm)—This 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on bottom lands. The 
following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 9 inches, brown (10YR 4/3 to 5/3) or dark grayish- 
brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure. 

9 to 17 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2 or 2.5Y 5/2) silt 
loam; many gray and yellow mottles; weak, fine and 
medium, granular structure. 

17 to 38 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to gray (BY 5/1) 
silt loam; many reddish-brown and dark yellowish- 
brown mottles; weak, fine, granular structure to 
massive; friable. . 

38 to 50 inches +, mottled gray and brown silt loam; 
massive; friable. 


Cu 


Cy 


Cas 


In forested areas the soil is grayer than in areas that 
are tilled, and there are more mottles nearer the surface. 
The texture of the surface layer is mainly silt loam, but in 
small places the surface layer is loam or fine sandy loam. 
Depth to the Cy layer ranges from 10 to 16 inches. 

The soil is medium acid to strongly acid. Natural 
fertility is moderate. Runoff is slow. Permeability of 
the surface layer is rapid, but that of the subsoil is slow 
to moderately slow. This soil is subject to frequent over- 
flow, especially in winter and spring. The water table 
fluctuates and is near the surface during part of the winter 
and spring. If the soil is not too wet, it is easy to work 


and tilth is good. 
good management. 

Originally, this soil had a cover of hardwoods that tol- 
erated wetness. Now, nearly all of the acreage is used 
for corn, soybeans, cotton, grain sorghum, and other row 
crops, and for hay and pasture. 

rop failures are fairly common on this soil in wet sea- 
sons. Yields can be improved if the areas are drained 
artificially, but flooding cannot be eliminated entirely. If 
the soil is drained, it can be cropped intensively, and yields 
are generally good. (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland 
group 8.) 

Falaya loam, local alluvium (1 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Fa).—This soil 1s coarser textured than Falaya silt loam. 
Tt occupies small, narrow areas along intermittent drain- 
ageways and is also in depressions on uplands or at the. 
base of slopes. The texture of the surface layer is dom- 
inantly loam, but it ranges from silt loam to fine sandy 
Joam. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. Natural fer- 
tility is moderate. The soil is easier to drain than Falaya 
silt loam, and runoff is slightly more rapid. Also, this 
soil is not so likely to be flooded as that soil, nor does the 
water remain on the soil as long. Locally, seepage water 
from adjacent hills causes small areas to be waterlogged. 

Falaya loam, local alluvium, is slightly better suited to 
crops than Falaya silt loam. The areas are small, how- 
ever, and it is hard to make full use of them. The soil is 
well suited to soybeans and to hay and pasture plants that 
tolerate wetness. Corn, cotton, and other plints com- 
monly grown make high yields if the soil is drained. If 
fertilizer is added and other good management is used, 
the soil responds well and is suitable for intensive use. 
(Capability unit IIw-1; woodland group 8.) 


The soil is responsive to fertilizer and 


Freeland Series 


The Freeland series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. 
These soils are on low terraces. They developed in al- 
luvium made up of a mixture of loess and coastal plain 
sediments. The soils are chiefly in the western part of the 
county. Slopes range from about 2 to 8 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils, a brown, very friable 
loam, is 6 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish- 
brown, friable silty clay loam or clay loam. Jt is under- 
lain by a compact, mottled layer at a depth of about 24 
inches. 

‘These soils are commonly next to the Dexter and Hatchie 
soils, which are also on low stream terraces, and next to 
the Collins, Falaya and Waverly soils, which are on bot- 
tom lands. They are not so well drained as the Dexter 
soils, but they are better drained than the Hatchie. 

These soils are strongly acid. They are moderately low 
in fertility and in organic matter. They have medium to 
slow internal drainage. Permeability is moderately rapid 
in the surface layer but moderately slow in the subsoil. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low. 

The natural vegetation of hardwoods has been cleared 
from most of the acreage. The areas are used mostly for 
corn, cotton, annual lespedeza, soybeans, and grain sor- 
ghum, but several acres are in pastures. The pastures 
consist of annual lespedeza, tall fescue, and whiteclover. 

The slowly permeable fragipan restricts movement of 
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water through this soil. Asa result, the soils warm slowly 

in spring and there is a shortage of water during dry 

periods. Root development is restricted to the uppermost 

2 feet. These soils respond well if fertilizer is added and 

other good management is used. They are well suited to 

all of the crops commonly grown, except possibly alfalfa. 

Alfalfa does not last long because of periodic excess water 

in the lower subsoil. 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (FrB2).— 
This moderately well drained soil is on low:terraces. The 
following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/8) loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

Bi 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) loam; weak, 
fine or medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable. 

BR: 12 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) clay loam 

or silty clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 

angular blocky structure; friable; commonly has a 

few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown 

(10YR 6/4) and light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) and 

a few, black concretions in the lower part. 

24 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) silty clay 
loam mottled with shades of gray and brown; firm 
and compact; common, small, black concretions. 

40 to 48 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4), 
light-gray to gray (10YR 6/1), and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam or clay loam; moderate, 
coarse, angular blocky structure; firm and compact; 
scams or tongues of gray clay are common; a few 
to common, black concretions and a few small pebbles. 
Cc 48 to 60 inches +, mottled strong-brown, yellowish- 

brown, and light brownish-gray silty clay loam, clay 
loam, or sandy clay loam; weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure to massive; common black concre- 
tions and a few small pebbles. 

In some places the texture of the surface layer is silt 
loam or fine sandy loam. The texture of the layers that 
lie below the surface layer is silt loam or loam im places. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 22 to 80 inches; the 
fragipan ranges from 4 to 30 inches in thickness. The C 
layer is several feet: thick in most places. ; 

Included are some soils that formed from Tocal alluvium 
on benchlike areas. In a few places slopes are 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is strongly 
acid. Itis moderately low in fertility and in organic mat- 
ter. Becanse the fragipan is at a depth of only about 24 
inches and the capacity for storing water is low, the mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is moderately low. The soil has 
good tilth. It is easy to work and responds well to man- 
agement. ; 

This soil is suited to all of the crops commonly grown, 
except possibly alfalfa. Alfalfa probably would not last 
long, because of seasonal waterlogging of the subsoil. In 
places the soil is flooded occasionally for short, periods. 
Tn these areas the use of the soil is likely to be limited to 
summer annual crops. ; 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, requires 
fairly large amounts of fertilizer if crops are to make satis- 
factory yields. The response is probably sufficient to’ jus- 
tify adding the fertilizer. (Capability unit Ile-2; wood- 
land group 8.) 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(FrB3)—Most of the original surface layer of this soi] has 
been. removed by erosion. The present plow layer con- 
sists largely of friable, yellowish-brown loam from the 


former subsoil. Depth to the fragipan varies, depending 


on the amount of erosion. 
to 20 inches. 

Runoff is medium on this soil, and the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is low. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 
Tilth is fair to good. 

Most of the acreage is used for row crops or hay crops. 
A few acres are idle, and a few are in pasture. 

This soil is suited to corn, cotton, lespedeza, and other 
crops commonly grown. It is not suited to frequent cul- 
tivation. Because of shallowness to the fragipan and low 
moisture-supplying capacity and fertility, yields ave only 
moderate. If large amounts of fertilizer are applied, 
yields of pasture can ‘be kept moderately high. (Capabil-- 
ity unit I[Te-2; woodland group 3.) 

Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (FrC2)-— 
This soil has stronger, shorter slopes than Freeland loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. Otherwise, the two soils are 
similar. There are several acres that are not eroded. In 
a few places the slopes are as much as 20 percent. 

This soil evodes rapidly when it is cultivated, but it can 
be used for row crops occasionally. It has good tilth, is 
easy to work, and responds moderately well to manage- 
ment. Because of the fragipan, the root zone is limited. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low, but it 
is sufficient to justify adding moderate amounts of 
fertilizer. 

The soil is suited to all of the crops commonly grown, 
except possibly alfalfa. Alfalfa ordinarily does not last 
long, because of seasonal waterlogging of the subsoil. 
(Capability unit TIIe-2; woodland group 3.) 

Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(FrC3).—This soil is shallower to the fragipan than Free- 
land loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. Nearly all of the 
original surface layer has been removed by erosion, The 
present surface layer, a friable, yellowish-brown loam or 
clay loam, is 4 to 6 inches thick. 

In some places the fragipan is within a few inches of 
the surface, and in others it is at a depth of as much as 2 
feet. There are a few guilies in some areas. In some 
places slopes are 8 to 12 percent. 

Much. of the acreage of this soil is used for unimproved 
pastures, but some areas are in cotton and corn. 

This soi] is suited to all of the row crops commonly 
grown, but a cropping system is required that provides a 
cover of grasses and legumes most of the time. Because 
of the low moisture-supplying capacity and the root zone 
being limited by the fragipan, close-growing crops prob- 
ably would make better yields than row crops. Yields of 
row crops would also vary more from year to year because 
the supply of moisture is limited in summer. In most 
places the root zone is less than 2 feet thick and is water- 
logged for short periods in wet seasons. Consequently, 
alfalfa and other deep-rooted legumes generally do not last 
long or make high yields. (Capability unit TVe-3; wood- 
land group 38.) 


Gravelly Alluvial Land 


Gravelly alluvial land (Ga)—This miscellaneous land 
type is along streams and large, intermittent drainage- 
ways where it is subject to periodic overflow. Tt consists 
mainly of sand and gravel mixed with smaller amounts of 
silt and clay. The gravel consists largely of chert. 


The range is from a few inches 
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In a few places the materials have been deposited so 
recently that the areas support little or no vegetation. 
Many small areas are along channels where swiftly mov- 
ing overflow water has removed the finer soil material. 
In other areas sand and gravel has been deposited by 
overwash. Most areas are cut by numerous overflow chan- 
nels. Consequently, the surface is rough, and it changes 
with each overflow. Slopes are mostly 0 to 3 percent. 

Gravelly alluvial land has little value for agriculture 
unless it is leveled and protected from overflow. Even 
then, many areas are too sandy and gravelly for pasture 
plants to grow. A few aveas can be used for native pas- 
ture, but most areas are better suited to trees than to crops 
or pasture. (Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland group 9.) 


Guin Series 


The Guin series is made up of well-drained to excessively 
drained soils developed in material from beds of gravel 
and sand. These shallow soils occupy rough, hilly areas 
in the upper Coastal Plains. They consist almost en- 
tively of gravel and sand. The materials are acid 
throughout. 

In Hardin County the Guin soils are mapped only in a 
complex with soils of the Bodine series. A profile of a 
Guin soil in this complex is given under the Bodine series. 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land is made up of areas that have many deep 
and shallow gullies. Extensive land smoothing would be 
required to reclaim these areas for farming. Most of the 
acreage was formerly used for crops but now is idle. The 
gullies are in several kinds of soil. 

Gullied land, clayey materials (Gc) —This land type 
consists mainly of areas of Shubuta, Cuthbert, Paden, 
Dulac, and Talbott soils but includes areas of the Boswell, 
Sumter, Silerton, and Colbert soils. The areas have been 

-severely damaged by erosion. Slopes are dominantly 
about 5 to 30 percent. 

In most places the former surface layer has been re- 
moved and gullies form a close network. The present sur- 
face layer varies in color, texture, and consistence. In 
places the soils formed from coastal plain and limestone 
materials and the surface layer is yellowish-red to dark- 
red sandy clay and clay that is very firm and plastic. In 
other places the soils have a fragipan and formed from a 
mixture of loess and alluvium. Here, the surface layer is 
yellowish-brown to brown silt loam and silty clay loam 
that is friable to firm. 

All of this land type has been used for crops. Most of 
it is now idle and has a cover of various kinds of vegeta- 
tion. Some areas have a fairly thick stand of trees that 
were seeded naturally or were planted; others have little 
vegetation, 

This land type is not suited to crops or to pasture. It is 
best used for trees. The trees are difficult to establish be- 
cause of poor tilth, low moisture-supplying capacity, rapid 
runoff, and susceptibility to further erosion. (Capability 
unit VITe-1; woodland group 9.) 

Gullied land, loamy materials (Gm).—This land type 
ison high stream terraces. It consists of areas of the well- 
drained Pickwick, Waynesboro, and Dexter soils that have 


been severely damaged by erosion. Slopes are dominantly 
5 to 25 percent, but in some areas they are as much as 40 
percent. 

In most places the former surface layer has been re- 
moved, and gullies form a close network. The present sur- 
face layer is yellowish-red to dark-red silty clay loam to 
sandy clay loam. 

Most areas have been cropped but are now idle. Many 
of the areas have a sparse growth of grasses, weeds, briers, 
and shrubs, and a few areas have been reforested. In 
places the areas support little or no vegetation. Except 
for some areas that have been reforested naturally or have 
been planted to pines, the present vegetation is not effective 
im preventing further erosion. 

This land type is not suited to crops or to pasture. 
Trees are difficett to establish, but they grow better than on 
Gullied land, clayey materials, or Gullied land, sandy ma- 
terials, The areas are better suited to pines than to hard- 
woods. (Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland group 9.) 

Gullied land, sandy materials (Gs)—This land type 
consists of areas of coastal plain and old terrace soils, 
mainly Ruston and Magnolia and the Waynesboro very 
gravelly sandy loams. The areas have been severely dam- 
aged by erosion. There are many shallow and deep gul- 
lies. Slopes are dominantly 10 to 25 percent, but they 
range from about 5 to 45 percent. 

In most places the present surface layer is sandy clay 
loam and gravelly and very gravelly clay loam, but the 
texture ranges from sand to very gravelly clay Joam and 
very gravelly silty clay loam. The soil is dominantly yel- 
lowish red and red, but in many places it is strong brown to 
dark red. 

Most of the areas were once cultivated but are now idle. 
The present vegetation varies widely from place to place. 
Some areas have been reforested by natural reseeding or 
by planting, and, here, erosion has been checked. Other 
areas have little or no cover of vegetation, and in these 
areas accelerated erosion continues. In places gullies are 
cutting into adjacent upland areas. As a result, the 
nearby areas at the base of slopes and on bottom lands are 
damaged by overwash of sandy and gravelly material. 

This land type is not suited to crops or to pasture. Trees 
are difficult to establish, but pine trees grow better than 
hardwoods. (Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland group 9.) 


Hatchie Series 


The Hatchie series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils are on low stream 
terraces. They developed in old alluvium made up of 
loess and sandy coastal plain sediments, The sediments 
were washed mainly from the Shubuta, Cuthbert, Silerton, 
and Ruston soils that ave on uplands. The soils are nearly 
level to gently sloping, but slopes are dominantly 1 to 3 
percent. 

The surface layer is commonly dark grayish-brown 
loam. The subsoil is light yellowish-brown loam or clay 
loam. It overlies a compact, mottled fragipan at a depth 
of about 20 inches. 

These soils occupy positions similar to those of the 
Freeland and Almo soils. The Freeland soils are mod- 
erately well drained, and the Almo are poorly drained. 
They are also near the Dexter soils, which are well drained. 
The Hatchie soils also occupy positions similar to those 
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of the Taft soils and ave similar in drainage, but they are 
sandier than those soils. : 

Only one soil of the series—Hatchie loam—is mapped 
in this county. 

Hatechie loam (1 to 8 percent slopes) {Ha)].—This soil 
is on low stream terraces. The following describes a rep- 
resentative profile: 


A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) loam; weak, 


fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 8 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4 or 2.5Y¥ 
6/4) loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable. 

B, 12 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4 or LOYR 
6/4) loam or clay loam; common mottles of gray and 
brown; weak to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable to firm; a few dark-brown 
concretions. 

20 to 40 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4), 
light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2), and gray (LOYR 6/1) 
silt loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm and compact; a few very dark brown concretions. 
Cc 40 to 60 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4), 

or light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), and gray (LOYR 6/1) 
fine sandy loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam; friable; 
common dark-brown concretions and gray clay seams 
or tongues. 

In a few places this soil has a thin cover of sediments 
deposited by overwash. In these places the surface layer 
is browner and thicker than that of the profile described. 

Hatchie loam is strongly acid to very strongly acid. It 
is low in fertility. The fragipan is slowly permeable and 
restricts movement of water through the soil. Conse- 
quently, planting is delayed in spring and the supply of 
moisture available for plants is short during the dry sum- 
mer months. During the wet months, particularly in win- 
ter and in spring, the water table is near the surface. As 
a result, root penetration is shallow. In places this soil is 
subject to flooding during winter and spring, but the length 
of flooding is generally short. Because of flooding, crop 
failures are common. 

The native vegetation, hardwoods that. tolerate wetness, 
has been cleared from most of this soil. The areas are now 
used for cotton, corn, lespedeza, and pasture. 

The somewhat poor drainage, low natural fertility, and 
moderately low moisture-supplying capacity in summer 
limit the use of this soil. Suitable crops are annual les- 
pedeza, grain sorghum, and soybeans. (Capability unit 
T1Iw-1; woodland group 7.) 


Bam 


Humphreys Series 


The Humphreys series consists of deep soils that are 
well drained. These soils developed in alluvium of mod- 
erate age. Thealluvium was washed from soils on 
uplands that formed chiefly in material from cherty lime- 
stone but that includes small amounts of material from 
shale, sandstone, and loess. The soils are in the eastern 
part of the county on low terraces of streams that drain 
valleys underlain by limestone. The cherty areas are near 
the upper parts of the drainage system. Slopes-are 2 to 5 
percent. 

The surface layer in most places is brown silt loam or 
cherty silt loam that is 6 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam or cherty silty clay loam. 

These soils are next to the Captina and Taft soils, which 
are also on low terraces; the Ennis and Lobelville soils, 
which are on first bottoms; and the Landisburg and Min- 
vale soils, which are on foot slopes and benches. The 


Humphreys soils are older than the Ennis, and their pro- 
file is better developed. They lack the distinct fragipan 
typical of the Landisburg, Captina, and Taft soils and are 
better drained than those ee Also, they are browner 
and more fertile than the Landisburg soils. 

The soils are medium acid to strongly acid. Fertility 
is moderate. Tilth is good, and root development is deep. 

These soils are used for corn, cotton, soybeans, and an- 
nual lespedeza, but they are suited to all of the crops 
grown locally. The soils respond well if fertilizer is added 
and other good management is used. Locally they are 
important to agriculture. 

Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(HmB2).—This well-drained soil is on Jow terraces. The 
following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 8 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (IOYR 5/4) silt loam or 
silty clay loum; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable. 

B, 15 to 35 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4 to 5/6) silty 
clay loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; a few fine pebbles of chert; a few, 
fine mottles of light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and 
of brown to dark brown (7.5YR 4/4). 

C 35 to 45 inches +, yellowish-brown ({0YR. 5/6) silty clay 
loam or silt loam; common to many motétles of brown, 
strong brown, and yellowish red; the mottles become 
grayer and increase in number with increasing depth 
few to many pebbles of chert. 

In places pebbles of chert are distributed throughout 

the profile, but in most places the chert occurs at a depth 
below 2 or 8 feet. In many places the substratum is strati- 
fied with chert, sand, or silt. In a few areas slopes are 
short and are as much as 8 percent; some of these areas 
are moderately eroded and severely eroded, but they are 
small and are of minor importance, 
_ This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is moderate 
in organic matter and fertility. Its moisture-supplying 
capacity is high. The soil is permeable, and it is easy to 
work and keep in good tilth. 

Areas of this soil ave 4 to 6 acres in size. They are used 
principally for corn or cotton and for annual lespedeza 
grown for hay. The soil is suited to all of the crops com- 
monly grown, including alfalfa. Crops on this soil re- 
spond well if fertilizer is added and the soil is other- 
wise well managed. (Capability unit [le-1; woodland 
group 4.) 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded (HcB2)—This soil has many fragments of chert on 
the surface and throughout the profile, but it is other- 
wise similar to Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is moderate 
in fertility. Except for the chert, the soil is easy to work 
and maintain. The chert also makes the soil slightly 
droughty, and, as a result, the supply of moisture is lower 
than for Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. The soil is in fairly low areas, however, and the 
droughtiness is somewhat offset by moisture received from 
higher areas. 

This soil is suited to all of the crops commonly grown, 
and it can be used frequently for cultivated crops. If 
fertilizer is added and other good management is used, 
the response is moderately high. (Capability unit ILe—1; 


woodland group 4.) 
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Huntington Series 


The Huntington series is made up of nearly level, well- 
drained soils on first bottoms. The soils consist of sedi- 
ments washed largely from soils on uplands that formed 
in material from limestone. The sediments also include 
small amounts of material from sandstone, shale, and other 
materials. ‘These soils occupy long, narrow strips on flood 
plains of the Tennessee River and on flood plains of some 
of the other large streams. 

The surface layer, a dark-brown or very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam, is 20 inches thick. It is underlain by 
brown or dark-brown silt loam or silty clay loam that 
contains strata of fine sandy loam. In most places there 
are a few mottles at a depth below 30 inches. 

These soils are adjacent to the gam and Lindside soils. 
They are better dramed than those soils, and their subsoil 
is more friable than that of the Egam soils. They are 
also near the Bruno soils, but they are not so sandy as those 
soils. Huntington soils are browner and less acid than the 
Ennis soils, 

These soils are slightly acid to neutral. They are high 
in fertility. These soils are easy to work and are highly 
responsive. They can be used intensively, and ail of the 
crops and pasture plants commonly grown are suited. 
Huntington soils ave highly valued for agriculture. 

Huntington silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Hu).— 
This well-drained soil is on bottom lands. The following 
describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown or dark-brown 
(OYR 3/2 or 3/3) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable. 

C, 9 to 20 inches, dark-brown or very dark grayish-brown 
(LOYR 3/3 or 3/2) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable. 

C, 20 to 32 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3 to 3/3) fine silt 
loum or coarse silty clay loam; weak to moderate, fine 
and medium, granular structure; friable; a few, fine, 
faint mottles of very dark grayish brown and grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2 and 5/2). 

C; 382 to 45 inches +, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown 
(1OYR. 4/3 to 3/2) silt loam, silty clay loam, or fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; friable; compacted in places; faintly mottled 
with shades of gray and brown. 

This soil is generally free of mottles to a depth between 
24 and 30 inches, and in some places it is free of mottles 
to a depth of several feet. The soil is generally free of 
eravel, but there are small patches of mollusk shells and 
Indian artifacts in places. 

This soil is slightly acid to neutral. It is high in organic 
matter, plant nutrients, and moisture-supplying capacity. 
The permeability of the surface layer is rapid, and that 
of the subsoil is moderately rapid. Tilth is good, but the 
soil is subject to overflow in winter and early in spring. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for corn, soy- 
beans, and annual lespedeza. Yields are high. 

The soil is well suited to intensive use for crops that are 
cultivated. It is highly productive of pasture, but it prob- 
ably would be more profitable to use the areas for crops. 
Because of flooding in winter, summer annuals are crops 
that are commonly grown, (Capability unit I-1; wood- 
land group 4.) 

Huntington fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Hn}—The surface layer of this soil is coarser textured 
than that of Huntington silt loam, and there is more sand 
in the lower part of the profile. 

687918—68——8 


Nearly all of the acreage of this highly productive soil 
is used for corn and other stunmer annuals. 

This soil is used and managed about the same as Hunt- 
ington silt loam. Flooding in winter and early in sprin 
somewhat restricts use of the soil for winter annuals and 
for perennial and biennial crops. Yields are not so high 
as on Huntington silt loam, mainly because of lower mois- 
ture-supplying capacity during critical dry periods. (Ca- 
pability unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 


Landisburg Series 


The Landisburg series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that have a weak to strong fragipan. ‘These 
soils developed in local alluvium and colluvium washed 
mostly from the Bodine soils, but the material also con- 
tains small amounts of sediments washed from shale, loess, 
and other materials. The soils are on benches, on fans, 
and at the base of upland slopes. The areas are scattered 
throughout the eastern part of the county in valleys under- 
lain by cherty limestone. Slopes range from 5 to 20 
percent. 

Tn areas that are not eroded, the surface layer is gray- 
ish-brown or pale-brown cherty silt loam. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam. It overlies a com- 
pact fragipan at a depth between 20 and 28 inches. 

Landisburg soils are similar to Minvale soils in position, 
age, and parent material, but they differ in having a fragi- 
pan, in being less well drained, and in being lighter colored. 

The Landisburg soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They are moderately low in organic matter and fertility. 
Permeability of the surface layer is moderate to rapid, and 
that of the subsoil is moderate. Except for the chert, tilth 
is good in most places. 

The native hardwoods have been cleared from less than 
half of the acreage of these soils. A few areas where 
slopes are mild are in cotton, corn, or vegetables, and many 
areas are in pasture. The pastures consist of native plants, 
annual lespedeza, or small bushes. 

These soils are of small agricultural importance. The 
areas where slopes are mild are suitable for crops, but the 
steeper areas are best used for pasture or trees. 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (laD2)—This moderately well drained soil has a 
fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. The soil occurs mostly 
at the base of slopes below areas of Bodinesoils. The areas 
are small to mecium in size. The following describes a 
representative profile: 


A, 0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) or pale-brown 
(10YR 6/3) cherty silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable. ; 

B, 7 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) fine cherty 
silt loum; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable. 

B, 14 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4 to 5/6) or 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) ¢herty silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; contains a few, fine, faint variegations of light 
brownish gray, brown, and brownish yellow; friable. 

26 to 35 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) cherty silty 
clay loam; common mottles of strong brown, light 
brownish gray, yellowish red, and pale brown; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; com- 
pact: hard and brittle when dry, friable when moist; 
few to common, black concretions and stains. 
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C 35 to 64 inches +, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6 to 5/4) 
cherty silty clay loam; many variegations of yellow- 
ish red, strong brown, gray, and light yellowish 
brown; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, 

The content of chert varies from place to place. Insome 
places the surface layer is cherty and the subsurface and 
subsoil layers contain only a few fragments of chert or 
an occasional one. In other places the amount of chert 
increases with increasing depth. The fragments of chert 
ave mostly less than 3 inches in diameter, but a few are 
as large as 6 to 8 inches in diameter. In forested areas 
the soil is darker because the content of organic matter 
is slightly greater. 

This soil is very strongly acid. It is moderately low in 
fertility. The moisture-supplying capacity is low. Per- 
meability is rapid in the surface layer and moderately slow 
in the subsoil. The soil has fair to good tilth, but the 
chert interferes somewhat with tillage. 

About one-fourth of the acreage of this soil remaans in 
hardwood forests. The cleared areas are used mainly for 
corn, cotton, and annual lespedeza. 

This soil is fairly well suited to row crops, but it is well 
suited to small grains, to most hay crops, and to pasture. 
Tt is not suited to frequent cultivation, but if a long crop- 
ping system is used, fair yields of row crops can be ob- 
tained. Alfalfa is not well suited, because of slow drain- 
age in the lower subsoil. The soil responds moderately 
well if fertilizer is added and other good management 1s 
used. (Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland group 3.) 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(LaE).—Except that the solum is generally somewhat thin- 
ner, this soil is similar to Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 
12 percent slopes, eroded. Included with the soil in map- 
ping is a small acreage of a soil that is free of chert. 

Nearly all of Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, is in forest. The soil is low in natural fer- 
tility and in moisture-supplying capacity. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops that are tilled. If 
adequate amounts of fertilizer are applied and the soil 
is otherwise well managed, fair to good yields of pasture 
can be obtained. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
group 3.) 

Landisburg cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (lcD3)—Practically all of the 
original surface layer of this soil has been removed by 
erosion. The present surface layer is mostly material from 
the former upper subsoil. It is yellowish-brown or strong- 
brown. cherty silty clay loam that is friable. Depth to the 
fragipan is 15 to 20 inches. In a few places the soil con- 
tains only a small amount of chert. 

The areas of this soil are small. In some places the soil 
is farmed the same as adjacent soils on smoother areas. 
A fairly large acreage is idle or is used as unimproved 
pasture, and a small part is reverting to trees. 

Because of low moisture-supplying capacity, chertiness, 
and strong slopes, this soil is poorly suited to crops that are 
tilled. Tall fescue, whiteclover, annual lespedeza, and 
other pasture plants are suited. Also suited are small 
grains and other crops that mature early. Yields are fair 
to good. Large amounts of fertilizer are required for 
good yields because the natural fertility of the soil is low. 
The response to fertilizer and management is moderate. 
(Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 3.) 


Lee Series 


The Lee series consists of poorly drained, strongly acid 
soils on bottom lands. Their parent material is alluvium 
that has washed chiefly from soils formed on uplands, 
mainly in material from cherty limestone but containing 
smaller amounts of shale and loess. ‘The soils occupy level 
to depressional areas on the narrow flood plains of streams 
that drain the eastern part of the county. Commonly, 
the areas are small and are on the outer edges of the flood 
plains. In many places the soils are in long, narrow strips 
near the base of the uplands, where they receive much 
seepage water. 

The surface layer of these soils is dark grayish-brown 
silt loam. The subsoil is gray silt loam or silty clay loam. 

These soils are lighter colored and more acid throughout 
than the Melvin soils, which formed in materials from 
chert-free limestone. They are similar to the Waverly 
soils, which formed from sediments made up of loess and 
coastal plain materials. 

Most of the acreage of these soils is used for crops and 
pasture, but several aveas are in trees. The soils are 
suited to tall fescue, alsike clover, soybeans, and other crops 
that tolerate wetness. They are suited to other crops only 
if artificially drained. 

Lee silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Lm)—This poorly 
drained soil is on bottom lands. The following describes 
a representative profile : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) silt loam; 
a few, fine, faint, motiles of very dark brown (LOYR 
3/2) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2); weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable. 

Cig 6 to 26 inches, gray (IOYR 5/1) or grayish-brown (2.5Y 
5/2) silt loum; common to many, fine, distinet 
mottles of dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4) and brown 
GOYR 4/3); massive; friable; common, small, very 
dark brown segregations; a few fine pebbles of chert. 

Cy, 26 to 42 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) silt loam or silty clay 
loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of dark reddish 
brown (5YR, 3/4), brown to dark brown (LOYR 4/3), 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); massive; friable; 
a few, very dark brown segregations; a few small 
pebbles of chert. 

Cz, 42 to 50 inches +, gray (N 5/0) silt loam or silty clay 
loam; common mottles of dark reddish brown or 
reddish brown; massive; friable; contains more chert 
than the Co, layer. 

In a few small areas there is a thin layer of overwash 
that ranges from grayish brown to dark brown in color. 
The texture of the Co, and Cs, layers ranges from silty 
clay to fine sandy loam, but in most places silt loam and 
silty clay loam are dominant. The content of chert varies 
throughout the profile, but in most places there is very 
little chert. 

Lee silt loam is strongly acid. It is moderate in fertility 
and in organic matter. Surface runoff and internal drain- 
age are very slow. The soil is permeable, but, because the 
fluctuating water table remains at or near the surface much 
of the time, movement of air and development of plant 
roots is restricted. All areas are susceptible to flooding. 
The soil remains waterlogged during the wet seasons, and 
ponds form in the depressions. A few areas are marshy. 

Much of the soil has been cleared, and areas that are 
artificially drained are used for corn and hay. Areas that 
have not been drained are used for unimproved pastures. 
Water-tolerant oaks, willows, or sweetgums grow in the 
forested areas. 
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Corn, grain sorghum, and soybeans grow well if the 
areas are drained adequately. Lime and a complete ferti- 
lizer will be needed for good yields. If the areas are not 
drained, yields of most crops are low, and in many places 
the crop is lost. The soil is well suited to tall fescue, red- 
top, whiteclover, and other pasture plants that tolerate 
wetness. Because much moisture is available, even dur- 
ing dry periods, pastures yield well and are well suited 
as a source of supplemental summer grazing. (Capability 
unit ITT w-2; woodland group 8.) 

Lee cherty silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (le)—This 
soil is cherty but is otherwise similar to Lee silt loam. The 
chert ranges from 14 inch to as much as 4 inches in diam- 
eter and makes up 15 to 25 percent of the soil mass. Gen- 
erally, the content of chert increases with increasing depth. 
The soil occupies small areas on the outer rim of flood 
plains along the larger streams, and in places along 
small streams it occupies the entire flood plain. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is moderately low in fer- 
tility, and its response is fair to moderate if fertilizer is 
added and other good management is used. The chert 
hinders but does not prevent tillage. 

This soil has more wooded areas than Lee silt loam. The 
cleared areas are used mainly for unimproved pastures. 
Yields of forage are not so high as on Lee silt loam. 

If this soil is drained, corn can be grown and yields are 
fair to good. If the soil is not drained, it is best suited to 
tall fescue, white clover, alsike clover, soybeans, and other 
plants that tolerate wetness. The soil is well suited to sup- 
plemental summer grazing because of its favorable mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. (Capability unit IITw-2; wood- 
land group 8.) 


Lindside Series 


The Lindside series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on first bottoms, The soils ave made up of sediments 
washed largely from uplands underlain by limestone. 
They occupy level to depressional, long, sloughlike areas. 
The areas occur throughout the flood plains of the Ten- 
nessee River and along tributary streams that flow through 
regions of the county that are underlain by limestone. 

In most places the surface layer is brown to dark-brown, 
friable silt loam. It is mottled at a depth of about 16 inches 
and grades to grayish-brown or light brownish-gray silt 
loam to silty clay loam at a depth of about 24 inches. 

These soils are near the Huntington, Egam, and Melvin 
soils, which are on bottoms, and the Wolftever and Beason 
soils, which are on low terraces. The Lindside soils are 
not so well drained as the Huntington soils and are grayer 
ata depth below 16 inches. They are browner, less acid, 
and more fertile than the Lobelville soils, which consist 
of material that has washed chiefly from uplands underlain 
by cherty limestone. 

The Lindside soils are medium acid to neutral. They are 
high in fertility and in moisture-supplying capacity. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Most areas are flooded occa- 
sionally, mainly in winter and in spring. 

These soils are very productive, and they are well suited 
to many crops. They can be used intensively for row 
crops, but are limited somewhat by flooding and slightly 
slow internal drainage. 


Lindside silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (tn)—This 
moderately well drained soil 1s on first bottoms. The 
following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, brown (LOYR 4/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable. 

C; 8 to 16 inches, brown (1OYR 4/3) silt loam; a few, fine, 
faint mottles of grayish brown (LOYR 5/2) or dark 
grayish brown (1OYR 4/2); weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable. 

C, 16 to 24 inches, brown (LOYR 4/8) or dark grayish-brown 
(10YR, 4/2) silt loam or coarse silty clay loam; few to 
common, fine, faint mottles of grayish brown (LOYR 
5/2) and dark brown (10YR 3/3); weak, fine and me- 
dium, granular structure; friable; a few small, dark~- 


brown concretions. 
C3, 24 to 30 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) or light 


brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) fine silt loam or silty 
clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles of brown 
(LOYR 4/3); weak, fine or medium, granular struc- 
ture; friable. 

Csg_ 30 to 42 inches +, light brownish-gray (1OYR. 6/2) silt 
loam or silty clay loam; many, fine, distinct mottles 
of brown (7.5YR 4/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4); massive; friable; common, small, black and 
very dark brown concretions. 

This soil is medium acid to neutral. It is fairly high 
in fertility. The water table is near the surface in the 
wet spring months, but it is several feet below the surface 
in summer. Except for occasional flooding and excess 
water, the soil is easy to work and is highly responsive 
to pond management. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is high. 

About three-fourths of this soil is used principally for 
corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, hay, and pasture. Crops 
are occasionally lost or damaged as a result of flooding or 
heavy rains. In some years overflow from the Tennessee 
River prevents planting. In other years tillage is delayed 
by excess moisture. : 

_ This soil is highly productive, but its use for crops is 
limited by annual flooding and a fluctuating water table. 

The soil can be used intensively, and it is well suited 
to all crops, except possibly alfalfa, Corn, grain sor- 
ghum, and other grain crops make high yields. The 
amount of flooding on individual farms largely deter- 
mines if it will pay to grow cotton and hay crops. This 
soil is also highly productive of pasture. It responds 
well if fertilizer is added because it has a high moisture- 
supplying capacity. (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland 
group 4.) 

Lindside silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) {Ls).— 
The surface layer is finer textured, but this soil is other- 
wise similar to Lindside silt loam. The surface layer 
is friable silty clay loam that is slightly sticky when wet. 
The subsoil ranges from silty clay loam to silty clay that 
is sticky and plastic when wet. 

This soil is more closely associated with the Egam soils 
than with Lindside silt loam. Its tilth is not so good as 
that of Lindside silt loam, nor can it be worked over as 
wide a range of moisture content. The soil puddles if 

lowed when too wet and becomes hard and cloddy upon 

rying. It responds well to fertilizer and management. 

Lindside silty clay loam is well suited to all crops, 
except possibly alfalfa. It can be used intensively for 
cultivated crops. Yields are moderately high. The soil 
is probably better suited to summer annual crops than to 
other crops because most areas are flooded in winter and 
spring and the water ponds on them. (Capability unit 
IIw-1; woodland group 4.) 
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Lobelville Series 


The Lobelville series consists of moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils on first bottoms. These 
nearly level soils are on the flood plains of Horse, Indian, 
and White Oak Creeks in valleys underlain by limestone. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. ; 

The surface layer is brown or dark grayish-brown, fri- 
able silt loam or cherty silt loam that is 8 inches thick. 
At a depth between 8 and 15 inches, there is a grayish- 
brown silt loam or cherty silt loam that has a few mottles. 
The gray colors increase with increasing depth. 

These soils are near the well-drained Iinnis soils and 
the poorly drained Lee soils, which are also on flood plains. 
On the low terraces are the well-drained Humphreys 
soils and the moderately well drained Captina soils. The 
Lobelville soils are similar to the Lindside soils but are 
lighter colored, move cherty, and more acid. They are 
also lower in organic matter and natural fertility. 

The Lobelville soils are medium acid to strongly acid 
and are moderate in fertility. They have high moisture- 
supplying capacity and are subject to periodic overflow. 
Internal drainage is medium to slow. These soils are 
permeable, but excess moisture sometimes delays planting 
and tillage. The soils are predominantly silt loam, but mn 
many places they are cherty silt loam. ; 

The Lobelville soils are important. to the agriculture 
of the county. The native hardwood forests have been 
cleared from most of the acreage, and the areas are now 
used for corn, cotton, hay, and pasture, The soils are 
suited to the crops commonly grown. They can be culti- 
vated frequently and respond well if fertilizer and lime 
are added. 

Lobelville silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) [(lv)—This 
somewhat poorly drained to moderately well drained soil 
is on first bottoms. The following describes a representa- 
tive profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

C, 8 to 15 inches, grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2) silt loam; few 

to common, fine, faint mottles of brown (10YR 5/3) 

and light yellowish brown (10YR, 6/4); weak, fine 

or medium, granular structure; friable. 

15 to 23 inches, light brownish-gray (lOYR 6/2) or gray 
(IOYR 6/1 to 5/1) silt loam; common, fine and 
medium, mottles of yellowish brown (lOYR 5/4) 
and grayish brown (10YR 5/2); weak, fine or medium, 
granular structure; friable; few to common pebbles 
of chert and small, brown to black conerctions. 

23 to 36 inches +, gray (LOYR 6/1) or light brownish- 
gray (2.5YR 6/2) silt loam; common, medium mottles 
of yellowish brown, (10YR. 5/6) and light gray (OYR 
7/1); weak, medium, granular strueture to massive; 
common pebbles of chert and small, brown to black 
concretions. 

Depth to mottling ranges from 12 to 20 inches. In 
many places there are beds of gravel at a depth between 
18 and 36 inches. 

This soil is medium acid to sponely acid. It is moder- 
ate in fertility. The soil is friable and is moderately 
permeable. It is subject to flooding, but the floods do not 
last long. Surface runoff is slow, and in places water is 
pocketed for long periods. Excess water frequently de- 
lays tillage. During wet periods the water table rises to 
within a few inches of the surface. 

This soil is used chiefly for corn, but several areas are 
in annual lespedeza grown for hay or pasture. 
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Since this soil is nearly level and is not subject to ero- 
sion, it is suited to intensive use. Corn, soybeans, red 
clover, tall fescue, orchardgrass, and white clover grow 
well if enough fertilizer and lime are used. Alfalfa is 
not suited, because of the inadequate drainage. Good 
pastures can be maintained, even during the drier parts of 
the growing season, because of the high moisture supply. 
All of the common pasture plants grow well if enough 
fertilizer is used. (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland 
group 4.) 

Lobelville cherty silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(tt, —This soil is cherty throughout the profile but is other- 
wise similar to Lobelville silt loam. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. It is less productive 
than Lobelville silt loam and is harder to cultivate. The 
chert throughout the soil interferes with but does not pre- 
vent tillage. The response to fertilizer and other man- 
agement 1s moderately high. 

Areas of this soil he farther upstream than the areas of 
Lobelville silt loam, About half of the acreage is in trees 
or is idle, Most of the areas that are tilled are used for 
corn or cotton. 

This soil can be cultivated intensively, and it is suited 
to all of the crops grown locally. Alfalfa does not last 
long, because of the fairly slow internal drainage of the 
soil and its fluctuating water table. Also, some areas are 
flooded for short periods during the winter and spring. 
(Capability unit Iiw-1; woodland group 4.) 


Magnolia Series 


The Magnolia series consists of well-drained soils on 
uplands. These soils developed in stratified beds of 
coastal plain sandy clay, sandy clay loam, and clay. The 
areas are small and consist of low, choppy hills that are 
dissected by many shallow, crooked drainageways. Slopes 
are from 5 to 25 percent. 

In areas that are not severely eroded, the surface layer— 
mostly a yellowish-brown fine sandy loam—is 6 to 8 inches 
thick. It is underlain by red or dark-red sandy clay or 
sandy clay loam. 

These soils are commonly adjacent to the Shubuta, Siler- 
ton, and Ruston soils. ‘Their subsoil is redder, more fri- 
able, and sandier than that of the Shubuta soils, and it is 
also thicker. ‘The material in which the Magnolia soils 
formed lacked the mantle of loess characteristic of the 
material in which the Silerton soils formed. The Mag- 
nolia soils are not so sandy as the Ruston soils. 

Magnolia soils are strongly acid. They are low in fer- 
tility and in organic matter. If the soils are not severely 
eroded, they have good tilth and are easy to work. Most 
of the acreage is in cutover forests of mixed hardwoods 
and pines. Where the slopes are mild, the soils are suit- 
able for crops and pastures; where they are steep, the 
soils are limited mainly to pastures and trees. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
(MaC}].—This deep, well-drained soil is on uplands of the 
Coastal Plains. ‘The following describes a representative 
profile: 

A; 0 to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown to very dark gray 
(10YR, 3/2 to 3/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable. 

A, 1 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown or brown (10YR 5/4 or 5/3) 


fine sandy loam; weak, fine to medium, granular struc- 
ture; very friable. 
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B, 8 to 12 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-red (5YR 4/4 or 
4/6) clay loam; weak to moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable. 

Ba 12 to 22 inches, dark-red (2.5YR, 3/6) sandy clay or sandy 
clay loam; moderate to strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; a few, fine variegations of pale 
brown (10YR 6/3); a few, small, dark-brown or black 
concretions. : 

Be 22 +0 34 inches, dark-red or red (2.5YR 3/6 or 4/6) sandy 
clay or sandy clay loam; moderate, medium, angular 
and subangular blocky structure; firm; a few, small, 
dark-brown or black concretions; a few fine varie- 
gations of ycllowish brown; a few, small, rust-colored 
pebbles of sandstone. 

B; 34 to 40 inches, red or dark-red (2.5YR 4/6 or 3/6) or 
yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; common, 
fine variegations of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) or yellow- 
ish brown (LOYR 5/6); moderate, angular and sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; compact; few to com- 
mon, rust-colored plates and pebbles of sandstone. 

C 40 to 50 inches +, red (2.5YR. 4/6) or yellowish-red (6YR 
4/6), stratified beds of sandy clay loam, sandy clay, 
and sand; variegated with yellowish brown, light 
brownish gray, and gray; a few thin lenses or layers 
of gray clay that become thicker with increasing depth; 
grades to unweathered, stratified coastal plain sand 
and clay. 

In. places where there are small quantities of silt, the 
surface layer is loam or silt loam. In a few places the 
surface layer is loamy fine sand. In a few areas the soils 
have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. Small areas are moderately 
eroded to severely eroded. 

This soil is strongly acid and is low in organic matter. 
It has fair to good fopeneniey mies capacity. The soil 
has good tilth and is easy to work, but it erodes readily 
when it is cultivated. Plant roots penetrate the soil fairly 
easily. : 

Many areas of this soil are on hilltops in fairly remote 
locations. Most of the soil is in trees; the cleared areas 
are in cotton, corn, or unimproved pastures. 

pas : i : 

This soil can be cultivated occasionally, and all crops 
commonly grown are suited. All of the pasture plants 
commonly grown are well suited. Moderately large 
amounts of fertilizer are necessary for good yields. If 
fertilizer is added and other good management is used, the 
response is good. Alfalfa is well suited because of the 
good drainage and thick root zone. Large amounts of 
fertilizer ave required, however, for high yields and to 
maintain a good stand. (Capability unit I[Te-1; wood- 
land group 5.) 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
(MaD).—This soil has stronger slopes but is otherwise sim- 
ilar to Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, It 
is on upper side slopes. The areas are small to medium in 
size. 

This soil is strongly acid and is low in fertility. It is 
moderately low in moisture-supplying capacity. Except 
in the eroded areas, the soil has good tilth and is easy to 
work. Plant roots penetrate the soil fairly easily. 

Except for a small acreage that is moderately eroded 
and severely eroded, the areas are mostly in trees. Cotton, 
corn, or other row crops are grown on only a small acreage. 

This soil is better suited to small grains, grasses, leg- 
umes, and other close-growing crops than to crops that are 
tilled. The soil erodes readily if cultivated, and a row 
crop should be grown only occasionally. Fertilizer is re- 
quired for good yields. The response is moderate to mod- 
erately high. If large amounts of fertilizer are applied, 
alfalfa makes good yields because drainage is good and the 


root zone is thick. 
group 5.) 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
(MaE).—This soil has stronger slopes and varies more in 
the thickness of the profile, but otherwise it is similar to 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Most of the acreage of this soil has a cover of trees and 
is not eroded. Tere, the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam. In places the soil is moderately 
eroded and severely eroded, and in these the surface layer 
is yellowish-brown to reddish-brown clay loam. The 
cleared areas are reverting to native trees, but a few areas 
are used for pastures. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops. It is suited to 
tall fescue, whiteclover, orchardgrass, annual lespedeza, 
bermudagrass, and all of the pasture plants commonly 
grown. Yields are fair to good. Fertilizer is required, 
and the response 1s good enough to justify using moder- 
ately large amounts. (Capability unit Vle-1; woodland 
group 5.) 


(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 


Mantachie Series 


The Mantachie series is made up of nearly level, some- 

what poorly drained soils on bottom lands. These soils 
consist of sediments washed from soils on uplands that 
formed from loess and coastal plain materials. The soils 
are widely distributed throughout the county, but the 
largest acreage is in the White Oak Creek watershed. 
Much of the acreage is subject to occasional flooding, 
mainly in winter and in spring. 
_ The surface layer, a brown or grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam, is 6 to 8 inches thick. The material below is mottled 
and is predominantly gray at a depth of about 20 inches. 
In places the subsoil is stratified with sandy and silty 
layers. ; 

Mantachie soils are near the Vicksburg, Collins, Falaya, 
and Waverly soils, which are also on flood plains. They 
are not so well drained as the Vicksburg and Collins soils, 
but they are better drained than the Waverly soils. They 
are more sandy, but otherwise they are similar to the 
Falaya soils. 

Only one soil of the series—Mantachie fine sandy loam—- 
is mapped in this county, 

Mantachie fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Mc}.—This somewhat poorly drained soil is on flood plains. 
The following describes a representative profile: 

Ap 0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/3 to 5/8) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

C, 6to 14inches, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
few to common mottles of light brownish gray (10OYR 
6/2); weak, fine, granular structure. 

Cog 14 to 22 inches, light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) or gray 
(LOYR. 5/1) fine sandy loam or loam; common to 
many, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(1OYR, 5/4) or light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4 or 
2.5Y 6/4); weak, fine, granular structure; friable; few 
to common, small, brown or black concretions. 

C3, 22 to 36 inches +, gray (LOYR 5/1) or light-gray (LOYR 
6/1 to 7/1) loam or coarse clay loam; common or 
many, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (1LOYR 
5/6) or light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); massive; fri- 
able; common, small, strong-brown to black con- 
cretions. 

In forested areas this soil is grayer than in cultivated 
areas and has more mottles nearer the surface. The tex- 
ture of the surface layer is mainly fine sandy loam, but 
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there are small areas in which it is loam or silt loam. 
Depth to the Cz, (gray) layer ranges from 10 to 16 inches. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. Natural 
fertility is moderate. Runoff is slow. Permeability of 
the surface layer is rapid, but that of the subsoil is slow to 
moderately slow. ‘This soil is subject to frequent overflow, 
especially during winter and spring. Consequently, the 
fluctuating water table is near the surface during part of 
the winter and spring. When not too wet, the soil is 
easy to work and has good tilth. Tt is very responsive to 
fertilizer and management. 

Originally, the soil had a cover of hardwoods that tol- 
erated wetness. Now, practically all of it is used for row 
crops, hay, and pasture. Corn, soybeans, cotton, and grain 
sorghum are the chief crops. 

Crop failures ave fairly common during wet seasons. 
Yields can be improved if the soil is artificially drained, 
but flooding cannot be entirely eliminated. If the soil 
is drained, it can be used intensively for many crops and 
will produce good yields. (Capability unit Ilw-1; wood- 
land group 8.) 


Melvin Series 


The Melvin series ig made up of poorly drained soils 
on first bottoms. These soils consist of recent general al- 
livium derived mainly from limestone. The soils are 
mainly in nearly level to depressional areas along the 
Tennessee River and in slack-water areas along that river 
in the eastern part of the county. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam. It 
overlies mottled gray and brown silt loam to silty clay 
loam. 

These soils are browner, less acid, and more productive 
than the Lee soils, which also ave poorly drained and on 
bottom lands, They are near the Newark, Lindside, Egam, 
and Huntington soils, which are also on flood plains, but 
they have poorer drainage than those soils. 

In most places the soils are slightly acid and are mod- 
erately high in fertility. In places the water table is 
near the surface in winter and spring. Most areas are 
flooded occasionally. Poor drainage and the hazard of 
overflow are the main limitations. 

Tn this county the Melvin soils are mapped only in an 
undifferentiated unit—Melvin and Newark silt loams. 

Melvin and Newark silt loams (0 to 2 percent. slopes) 
(Me).—This unit consists of Melvin and Newark silt looms 
that were not mapped separately because of the fairly 
small differences between them and the intermingling of 
the two soils. These nearly level soils are on flood plams. 
The Melvin is poorly drained, and the Newark is some- 
what poorly drained. The soils consist of sediments 
washed mainly from soils on uplands that formed in ma- 
terial from limestone but that include small amounts of 
other materials. 

The following describes a representative profile of a 
Melvin silt loam : 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; a 
few, fine, faint mottles of grayish brown and brown; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

Ci, to 14 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) silt loam; a few to common 
mottles of brown to dark brown (10YR, 4/3) and 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2); weak, finc, granular 
ears friable; slightly sticky and plastie when 
wet. 


Cy, 14 to 22 inches, gray (LOYR 6/1) silty clay loam or silt 
loam that is mottled with brown to dark brown 
(OYR 4/3) and reddish brown (5YR 4/4); weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable to firm; slightly sticky 
and plastic when wet. 

22 to 42 inches, gray (LOYR 6/1 to 5/1) silty clay loam 
mottled with reddish brown and brown; weak, fine, 
granular structure to massive; firm; sticky and plastic 
when wet; few to common, soft, black segregations. - 
Cy, 42 to 50 inches +-, gray (2.5Y 5/0 or 7.5YR 5/0) silty clay 

loam; a few mottles of brown (10YR 4/3) or olive 
brown (2.5Y 4/4); massive; firm; sticky and plastic 
when wet; a few, soft, black scgregations. 

The following describes a representative profile of a 
Newark silt loam: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, fine, granular strueture; very friable. 

C,; 6 to 15 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray (1OYR- 
6/2) and dark brown (L0YR 3/3); friable. 

Co, 15 to 29 inches, light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) silt loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and yellowish brown (10YR, 5/4); massive; friable. 

Cs, 29 to 48 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; 
common, fine mottles of brown to dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) and yellowish brown (1l0YR 5/4. to 5/6); massive; 
friable; a few, soft, black coneretions. 

. . . 4 . 

In places within areas of the Melvin and Newark silt 
loams there is a thin layer of overwash that consists of 
brown loam or fine sandy loam. Below the A, horizon 
the material ranges from silty clay to stratified layers of 
sandy loam, loam, and silt loam, 

Melvin and Newark silt loams ave neutral to slightly 
acid. They are moderately high in plant nutrients and 
in organic matter. 

These soils ave used for corn, soybeans, and grain sor- 
ghum. The crops are planted late because of the poor 
drainage. Crop failures are common. Areas in, pasture 
are generally seeded to tall fescue. The pastures yield 
well, even in Jong periods of dry weather. 

_ Most areas of these soils are flooded occasionally, mainly 

in winter and in spring. The floodwaters remain on the 

areas from a few hours to several days. The water table 

is near the surface during the wet seasons. Artificial 

drainage would broaden. the use of these soils and increase 

yields but would not eliminate flooding. If the soils were 

drained, corn and other summer annual crops could be 

poe and would make good yields. (Capability unit 
TIw-2; woodland group 8.) 


Cag 


Minvale Series 


The Minvale series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
on benches, fans, or foot slopes. These soils have devel- 
oped in local alluvium that washed mainly from soils 
derived from cherty limestone but that also includes small 
amounts of material from loess, shale, and sandstone. 
Most of the material has washed or rolled from the Bodine 
soils. Slopes are mainly 5 to 15 percent but range from 
5 to 25 percent. 

Tn areas that are not severely eroded, the surface layer of 
these soils is brown cherty silt loam. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish-red cherty silty clay Joam. 

These soils ave better drained than the Landisburg soils, 
and unlike those soils, lack a fragipan. 

The Minvale soils are strongly acid. They are moderate 
to low in fertility. Permeability is rapid to moderate. 
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Except for the chert, the soils are easy to cultivate and 
maintain, 

These soils are potentially productive of row crops, pas- 
ture, and trees, but most of the acreage is in remote areas 
among other soils that are poorly suited to agriculture. 
The areas are mostly in cutover hardwoods, mainly oaks 
and hickories. 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
{MhD).—This well-drained, deep soil is on smooth foot 
slopes and benches, mainly below areas of Bodine soils and 
areas of cherty Talbott soils. The following describes a 
representative profile: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) cherty silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable. 

A, 6 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) cherty silt 
loam; weak to moderate, fine, angular blocky struc- 
ture; friable. 

B, 10 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) or strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) cherty silt loam; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable. 

B, 14 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6 to 5/6) cherty 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable. 

B; 32 to 45 inches, variegated yellowish-red (SYR. 4/6 to 5/6), 
yellowish-brown (1OYR (5/4), and light yellowish- 
brown (10YR 6/4) cherty silty clay loam; moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm. 

C 45 to 60 inches +, variegated yellowish-red (SYR 5/6 to 
4/6) yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) or light yellowish- 
brown (lOYR 6/4) cherty or very cherty silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium or coarse, angular blocky 
structure; firm; a few black segregations and stains. 

In places the lower subsoil and substratum are slightly 
cemented cherty or very cherty silty clay loam. Old de- 
posits made up of alluvium and colluvium rest on lime- 
stone, shale, or sandstone at a depth between 5 and 20 
feet. The fragments of chert are mostly 1 to 4 inches in 
diameter. The upper 8 feet of the profile is free of chert 
im many places. — 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. Natural fer- 
tility is moderately low. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is moderately low to moderately high. Except for the 
chert, the soil is easy to work. It responds moderately 
well to fertilizer ancl management. Roots penetrate the 
soil easily, and the rooting zone is thick. 

Practically all of the cleared areas are used for unim- 
proved pastures. A. few acres are in corn or cotton. 

This soil is suited to all the row crops, hay crops, and 
pasture plants commonly grown. Large amounts of fer- 
tilizer ave needed for good yields of all crops. (Capability 
unit I1Te-1; woodland group 2.) 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
(MhE}.—Except for having stronger slopes, this soil is sim- 
ilar to Minvale cherty silt loam, 5-to 12 percent slopes. 

In small areas the soil is moderately eroded and severely 
eroded. In a few places slopes are steeper than 25 per- 
cent. 

The strong slopes, chert, and low fertility and moisture- 
supplying capacity make this soil more suitable for pasture 
or other permanent vegetation than for crops that are 
tilled. Tall fescue, orchardgrass, ryegrass, bermudagrass, 
whiteclover, annual lespedeza, and the other pasture plants 
commonly grown are suited. Good pastures can be es- 
tablished and maintained, but fairly large amounts of 
fertilizer are required. (Capability unit VIe-1; wood- 
land group 2.) 


Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MnD3).—Most of the original surface 
layer of this soil has been removed by erosion. The pres- 
ent surface layer is reddish cherty silty clay loam. In 
most places chert has accumulated on the surface and 
there are a few shallow gullies. 

Only a few acres of this soil are in row crops. Pastures, 
mainly unimproved, occupy many acres. <A large acreage 
is reverting to trees. 

The low fertility, low moisture-supplying capacity, and 
poor tilth make this soil better for small grains, grasses, 
and legumes than for crops that are tilled. Row crops can 
be grown, however, if a long cropping system is used. 
Yields are fair to good. Moderately large amounts of lime 
and a complete fertilizer are needed, and the response to 
these is moderate. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
group 2.) 

Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Mn£3).—The surface layer of this 
soil is mainly material from the former subsoil. It is’ 
reddish-brown or yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam 
that is 8 to 5 inches thick. In a few places slopes are more 
than 25 percent. 

This soil is used for unimproved pastures or has re- 
verted to second-growth hardwoods. 

Strong slopes, chert, low moisture-supplying capacity, 
and low fertility make it impractical to cultivate this 
soil. The soil is difficult to work and to keep from eroding. 
All pasture plants common to the area can be grown, but 
the more drought-resistant plants are the best suited. 
Yields of forage are fair to good. Large amounts of ferti- 
lizer are required, and the response to these applications 
is moderate. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 2.) 


Mountview Series 


The Mountview series consists of well-drained soils on 
gently sloping to strongly sloping ridgetops. These soils 
developed in a thin layer of loess underlain by material 
weathered from cherty limestone. The areas are small to 
medium in size. They are widely distributed throughout 
the parts of the county that are underlain by cherty lime- 
stone. 

In areas that are not eroded, the surface layer, a light 
yellowish-brown, friable silt loam, is 6 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is strong-brown, friable silty clay loam to a 
depth between 12 and 20 inches. It rests on material 
weathered from cherty limestone. 

These soils commonly le next to the Bodine soils, which 
have steeper, more dissected slopes than the Mountview 
soils. In some places they are alongside the Brandon 
soils, which have similar surface and subsoil layers but 
overlie coastal plain gravel. 

Mountview silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (MoC).— 
This well-drained soil is on narrow ridgetops and upper 
side slopes. The following describes a profile in a forested 
aren: 

A, 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

A, 2 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 8 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR, 5/4) silt loam; 
ee fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
Triandle. 
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B, 11 to 24 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam 
or silt loam; medium, angular and subangular blocky 
structure; friable. 

B; 24 to 27 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
a few, fine, faint variegations of brown, yellowish 
brown, or light yellowish brown; friable to firm; a few 
fragments of chert less than }4 inch in diameter. 

C; 27 to 44 inches +, variegated strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and yellowish-brown (1lOYR 5/4) silty clay loam; 
many fragments of chert 4 to % inch in diameter. 

The thickness of the mantle of loess ranges from 15 to 
30 inches. ‘The upper part of the subsoil ranges from 
light yellowish brown to strong brown. The lower part 
of the subsoil ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam and 
from yellowish brown to yellowish red. The surface layer 
is generally free of chert, but the subsoil has a few, fine 
fragments of chert in the upper part and common, fine 
to coarse fragments of chert in the lower part. 

This soil is strongly acid and is low in fertility. It is 
permeable and is easily penetrated by plant roots. ‘Tilth 
isgood. Thesoil is easy to work and to maintain. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in trees, chiefly mixed 
hardwoods. Many small areas are in remote places among 
steep soils that are better suited to trees than to other uses. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. If it is 
well managed, it is fairly well suited to row crops. All 
of the crops common to the area can be grown. Large 
amounts of fertilizer are required, and the response to 
such applications is moderate. (Capability unit IITe-1; 
woodland group 2.) 


Needmore Series 


The Needmore series is made up of moderately deep to 
deep soils that are well drained. These soils developed 
in material weathered from calcareous shale or shaly 
limestone. ‘They are on benchlike areas or are on the 
lower parts of slopes. 

In Hardin County the Needmore soils are mapped only 
in a complex with soils of the Dandridge series. A pro- 
file of a Needmore soil in this complex is given under the 
Dandridge series. 


Newark Series 


The Newark series is made up of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on first bottoms. These soils consist of 
recent alluvium that washed mainly from limestone but 
also includes small amounts of other materials. The soils 
are mainly in nearly level to depressional areas along the 
Tennessee River and in slack-water areas along that river 
in the eastern part of the county. 

In Hardin County the Newark soils are mapped only 
in an undifferentiated unit with soils of the Melvin series. 
A profile of the Newark soil in this unit is described under 
the Melvin series. 


Paden Series 


The Paden series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils developed in a 
thin mantle of loess overlying old alluvium. They are 
on broad areas that cap low, irregular hills. The areas 
are mainly in the central and western parts of the county. 
Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 


__In areas that are not eroded, the surface layer is yellow- 

ish-brown silt loam. The subsoil, a yellowish-brown 

silty clay loam, overlies a compact, mottled layer at a 

depth of about 24 inches. 

These soils are adjacent to Pickwick, Waynesboro, Taft, 
and Robertsville soils. They are not so well drained as 
the Pickwick soils, but they are better drained than the 
Taft and Robertsville. They are similar to the Dulac 
soils, which developed in loess overlying coastal plain 
sandy clay. - , 

The Paden soils are strongly acid. They are moder- 
ately low in natural fertility and in organic matter. Per- 
meability is moderate in the uppermost part of the 
profile, but the pan retards movement of water and pene- 
tration of most roots. These soils generally have good 
tilth. They are easy to work. 

Originally, the areas were in hardwoods, but now about. 
three-fourths of the acreage is used for cotton, corn, grain 
sorghum, hay, and pasture. The slow drainage of the 
lower subsoil and high hazard of erosion are the main 
limitations. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (PaB).—This 
moderately well drained soil developed in a thin mantle 
of loess overlying old alluvium. The following describes 
a representative profile: 

Ay 0 to 1 inch, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable. 

Ag 1 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak to moderate, fine, granular structure; very 
friable. 

B; 9 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak to moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable. : 

B, 12 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/4 to 5/6) silty 
clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable. 

B; 20 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) silty clay 

loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 

ture; friable; common, fine motitles of light brownish 

gray (LOYR 6/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). 

24 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
common, fine mottles of light brownish gray (JOYR 
6/2) and gray (LOYR. 6/1); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm and compact; a few 
black concretions and segregations. 

29 to 39 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/4), 
light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2), and gray (OYR 
5/1) silty clay loam or silt loam; weak, medium, 
angular blocky structure to massive; firm, compact, 
and brittle; few to common, black or dark reddish- 
brown concretions and segregations; a few small 
pebbles of chert and quartz. 

39 to 45 inches, mottled dark-red (2.5YR 3/6), gray 
(LOYR 6/1), and yellowish-brown (lO0YR, 5/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm and compact; afew black and dark reddish- 
brown concretions; contains slightly more pebbles 
than the Bam layer. 

B,, 45 to 56inches +, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) or dark-red 
(2.5YR 3/6) silty clay loam or clay loam; common 
mottles of strong brown, yellowish brown, and gray; 
strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few to common, small pebbles of chert and quartz. 


Tn a few places the subsoil is strong brown. In some of 
the level or slightly depressed areas, the subsoil is faintly 
mottled at a depth of about 16 inches. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 20 to 30 inches; the texture of the 
fragipan ranges from silt loam to sandy clay loam. In 
places the fragipan is thin and weakly developed, and in 
some areas the fragipan developed in a gravelly sub- 
stratum. The old alluvium underlying the fragipan ranges 


Boa 


Bama 


Bana 
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from yellowish-brown, stratified clay or sandy clay to 
sand and gravel. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low in fertility. Per- 
meability of the surface layer is moderate to moderately 
rapid, but that of the subsoil is moderate to slow. The 
soil is easy to work. It responds well to fertilizer and 
management. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in forests of cutover 
hardwoods. Areas that are cultivated are used mainly 
for cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza. 

This soil is suited to all of the crops commonly grown, 
and it can be cultivated frequently. Alfalfa is not well 
suited, because of the slow drainage in the lower subsoil. 
It makes fair to good yields for about 2 years, and then 
the stand beginstothin. Fairly large amounts of fertilizer 
are cae for good yields of crops and pasture (fig. 7). 
(Capability unit [le-2; woodland group 3.) 


Figure 7A pasture of ryegrass and whiteclover on Paden silt 


loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (PaB2).— 
This soil has lost part of its original surface layer through 
erosion. The present surface layer, a yellowish-brown, 
friable silt loam, is 6 inches thick. In places where ero- 
sion has been severe, small areas of yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam are exposed. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low in fertility, but if 
fertilizer is applied, the response is moderate to moder- 
ately high. The soil is easy to work and to keep in good 


tilth. 
Practically all of this soil is in cotton, corn, and annual 
lespedeza. Productivity is moderately low and has been 


impaired by continuous cropping. 

This soil is suited to pasture and to nearly all the crops 
commonly grown. Short rotations can be used because of 
the mild slope. Alfalfa grows well for about 2 years, but 
then the stand begins to dic out because of excess water in 
the lower subsoil. Large amounts of fertilizer are re- 
quired for good yields. (Capability unit Ile-2; wood- 
land group 3.) 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(PaB3}.—Much of the original surface layer of this soil has 
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been removed through erosion. The present surface layer 
is a yellowish-brown, friable silt loam. It consists of 
material from the former subsoil that has been mixed with 
the remaining surface layer by plowing. 

In most places the plow layer is entirely within the sub- 
soil. Depth to the fragipan varies, depending upon the 
amount of erosion. In places the fragipan is at the 
surface. 

This soil is low in fertility, but its response to fertilizer 
is moderate. The soil is fairly easy to work. Tilth is 
fair to good. 

Large areas of this soil are idle. A moderate acreage is 
used for corn and cotton; many acres are in unimproved 
pastures, largely annual lespedeza. 

Because of rapid runoff, shallow depth to the fragipan, 
and low moisture-supplying capacity, this soil can be culti- 
vated only occasionally. It is probably better suited to 
small grains, hay and pasture plants, and other close- 
growing crops than to row crops. Alfalfa is not well 
suited, because the fragipan is at or near the surface. 
(Capability unit I[Te-2; woodland group 3.) 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (PaC).—Most of 
this soil is in forests of cutover, mixed hardwoods. Only 
a few areas are in crops. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low in fertility. Run- 
off is medium to rapid, and the moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is moderately low. The hazard of erosion is moderately 
high, The soil has good tilth, and it is easy to work. Its 
response to fertilizer and management is moderate. 

Corn, cotton, and other row crops make fair to good 
yields on this soil, but the soil is suitable for only occasional 
cultivation. Alfalfa lasts only a short time because of 
wetness in the lower subsoil. Small grains and orchard- 
grass, tall fescue, ryegrass, red clover, white clover, 
lespedeza, and other plants grown for hay and pasture are 
well suited. Large amounts of fertilizer are required for 
good yields of crops and pasture. (Capability unit I[Te- 
2; woodland group 3.) 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (PaC2),— 
This moderately eroded soil, in most places, has a surface 
layer that consists of brown, friable silt loam. Generally, 
the plow layer is within the original surface layer, but sub- 
soil is exposed in a few small areas. In a few places slopes 
are as much as 12 percent. 

This soil is strongly acid and is low in fertility. Its 
response to fertilizer is moderate. The soil has good 
tilth, and it is easy to work. 

The soil is used mainly for cotton, corn, annual lespedeza, 
and unimproved pasture. It can be used for crops that 
are tilled if a fairly long cropping system is used, or it can 
be used for pasture. Nearly all of the crops commonly 
grown are suited, but alfalfa does not make good yields 
after 2 or 8 years. The moisture supply is too low for 
good yields of corn and other late-maturing crops, but 
fair yields can be made. (Capability unit I[Te-2; wood- 
land group 3.) 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(PaC3).—The surface layer of this soil is largely material 
from the former subsoil. It is yellowish-brown silt loam 
that in some places is more nearly silty clay loam. In 
many places the fragipan isexposed. Ina few places there 
are shallow and deep gullies. In about 200 acres slopes are 
as much as 12 percent. 
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This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
high. “he response to fertilizer is moderate to moder- 
ately low. 

Many areas of this soil ave used for unimproved pasture 
consisting of native grasses and annual lespedeza. A large 
acreage is idle. The areas that are cultivated are used 
mainly for corn and cotton, but a few are used for hay. 

This soil is better suited to small grains, hay, or pasture 
than to row. crops. It can be used for row crops if a Jong 
cropping system is used. Row crops generally do not 
make high yields, because of the low supply of moisture 
in the soil and the poor tilth. Yields from hay and pas- 
ture plants other than alfalfa are fair to good. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-38; woodland group 38.) 

Paden-gullied land complex (Pc).—This complex con- 
sists of aveas that are eroded. The subsoil is at the sur- 
face in most places, and as much as 15 percent of the sur- 

"face area is cut by gullies. The gullies are generally deep 
and are so close together they impede the use of farm 
machinery or make its use impractical. The areas be- 
tween the gullies ave mostly severely eroded, but in places 
there are remnants of the original surface layer. Slopes 
range from 5 to 12 percent. A typical area of Paden- 


gullied Jand complex is shown in figure 8. 


Figure 8.—Typical area of Paden-gullied land complex. 


This complex is poorly suited to crops; it is better 
suited to permanent pasture or to trees. Because of the 
numerous gullies, the cost of establishing good pastures 
is fairly high. Fairly large amounts of fertilizer are 
required, and the response is moderately low because 
of droughtiness. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
group 38. 


Pickwick Series 


The Pickwick series consists of well-drained soils on old, 
high stream terraces. These soils formed in a thin mantle 
of loess that overlies old stream alluvium, The loess is 20 
to 80 inches thick. In most places the soils are on the caps 
and upper parts of hills. They lie 400 to 600 feet above, 


and adjacent to, the low terraces. The soils ave distributed 
over much of the county. Slopes range from 2 to 25 per- 
cent, but in most places they are between 5 and 15 percent. 

In areas that are not severely eroded, the surface layer 
of these soils is yellowish-brown to dark-brown silt loam. 
The subsoil. is yellowish-red silty clay loam. 

These soils are near the Etowah, Paden, Waynesboro, 
Taft, and Robertsville soils. They are better drained and 
are browner than the Paden soils and lack the fragipan 
that is typical of those soils. They are similar to the 
Waynesboro sotls in color, but they contain more silt. 

The Pickwick soils are strongly acid. They are moder- 
ately high in fertility and in organic matter. They are 
permeable and are friable throughout the profile. They 
respond well to management. In areas that are not se- 
verely eroded, tilth is good and the soils ave easy to work. 

These soils are suited to tilled crops (fig. 9) and to 
pasture and trees. 


Figure 9.—Corn planted on the contour on a Pickwick silt loam. 
If good management is used, the less sloping Pickwick soils are 
well suited to crops that are tilled. 


Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (PkB),—This 
well-drained, productive soil formed in a mantle of loess 
over old river alluvium. The following describes a repre- 
sentative profile: 


A; 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular or crumb structure; very friable. 

A, 2to10inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) to dark-brown 
(OYR 4/3) silt loam; moderate, fine, granular struc- 
ture; friable. 

B, 10 to 13 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

Be 13 to 25 inches, yellowish-red (65YR 4/6) or reddish-brown 
(5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; occa- 
sional to few small pebbles of chert and quartz; occa- 
sional, small, black concretions. 

Bg, 25 to 32 inches,yellowish-red (SYR 4/6 to 5/8) silty clay 
loam; common, fine varicgations of brown to dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) or yellowish brown (LOYR 5/4); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable to firm; a few small pebbles of chert and 
quartz; a few, small, black concretions. 

Boa, 32 to 48 inches +, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) or red (2.5YR 
4/6) silty clay loam; common variegations of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), 
and light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2); moderate or 
strong, medium, subangular and angular blocky 
structure; firm; a few gray silty clay loam seams 
from the Bz layer; few to common pebbles of chert 
and quartz. 
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In most places the solum is 24 to 86 inches thick. The 
underlying alluvium is 3 to 20 feet thick. It ranges from 
sandy clay loam to silty clay in texture, but in most places 
it is silty clay loam. The content of gravel in the under- 
lying material ranges from an occasional small piece to 
as much as 60 percent of the total volume. The gravel is 
mostly waterworn chert that is 14 inch to 3 inches in diam- 
eter. In a few places pebbles of quartz, mostly Y inch 
to 1 inch in diameter, make up the bulk of the gravel. 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is strongly 
acid. It is moderately high in fertility and in moisture- 
supplying capacity. Surface runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. The soil has good tilth. 
Tt is easy to work and to keep from eroding. The response 
to fertilizer and other good management is high. 

Areas of this soil are small to medium in size. They are 
chiefly in forests of mixed deciduous trees. 

The soil is suited to all of the crops commonly grown in 
the county, including alfalfa and other deep-rooted leg- 
umes. Yields are good. <A. short cropping system can be 
used for crops that are cultivated. The response to ferti- 
lizer is good enough to justify adding large amounts. 
(Capability unit [le-1; woodland group 1.) 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{PkB2).—This soil has a thinner surface layer than Pickwick 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. ‘The surface layer is 
mainly dark-brown or yellowish-brown, friable silt loam 
that is 6 inches thick. 

In places the soil is severely eroded. Here, material 
from the upper subsoil has been mixed with the remaining 
surtace layer by plowing. In a few small areas, the plow 
layer consists entirely of material from the subsoil and is 
brown fine silt loam to yellowish-red silty clay loam. 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is mod- 
erately high in moisture-supplying capacity. It is highly 
responsive to fertilizer and to other good management. 
The soil has good tilth, and it is easy to work. It is fairly 
easy to keep from eroding because it is permeable and has 
mild slopes. 

This soil is suited to all of the tilled crops commonly 
erown. in the county, and a short cropping system can be 
used. It is also suited to all of the grasses and legumes 
commonly grown for hay and pasture. Fairly large 
amounts of fertilizer are required, but yields are good 
enough to justify adding large amounts of a complete 
fertilizer and lime. (Capability unit IIe-1; woodland 
group 1.) 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (PkC).—This 
soil has a thinner profile than Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. The surface layer and subsoil vary more 
in thickness than corresponding layers m that soil, but 
they ave generally less thick. Also, where this soil is on 
narrow ridgetops, it contains more gravel. 

Most of Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, is in a 
forest of second-growth hardwoods. 

The more serious hazard of erosion, greater runoff, and 
slightly lower moisture-supplying capacity make this soil 
less well suited to crops than Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. A cropping system is needed that does not 
require annual preparation of the seedbed. All of the 
crops common to the area are suited. (Capability unit 
T¥Te-1 ; woodland group 1.) 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(PkC2)—The surface layer of this soil is 4 to 6 inches thick. 


Tt generally is a brown or dark grayish-brown, friable silt 
loam. In small areas strong-brown silty clay loam is 
exposed, 

The moisture-supplying capacity of this soil ranges from 
moderately low to moderately high. Because of the strong 
slopes, the hazard of erosion is high. The response to 
management is moderately high. 

Much of this soil is used for cotton, corn, or hay; many 
areas are used for pasture. 

This soil is fair for row crops, but it is good to very 
good for small grains, hay crops, and pasture. If fer- 
tilizer is applied according to the results indicated by soil 
tests, and if other good management is used, yields are 
medium to high. (Capability unit IITTe-1; woodland 
group 1.) 

Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (PkD]—This 
soil has a thinner mantle of loess than Pickwick silt loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, and depth to the old alluvium is 
about, 15 to 20 inches. Also, more gravel is scattered 
throughout the profile. In a few places the soil is eroded 
and the surface layer is only 4 or 5 inches thick. 

Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, has moderate 
moisture-supplying capacity. It has a thick, permeable 
root zone. Tulth is good. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are in trees, and only a small 
part of the cleared acreage is in row crops. 

This soil is not suited to frequent cultivation. All crops 
common to the area make good yields on this soil, but 
grasses and legumes are especially productive. Crops on: 
this soil respond well if fertilizer is added and other good 
management is used. (Capability unit TVe-1; woodland 
group 1.) 

Pickwick silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (PkE)—This 
soil has thinner Jayers than Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. Also, there are more small areas where 
gravel is on the surface and the depth to the gravelly 
alluvium commonly is less. In places the depth to gravel 
is between 18 and 24 inches, 

Plant roots penetrate this soil easily. Nevertheless, 
layers of gravel in many places limit depth of rooting to 
about the uppermost 18 to 24 inches. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. 

Most areas of this sot] are in forest, but a few areas are 
used for pasture. This soil is suited to grasses and 
legumes grown for hay or pasture. Yields are good. The 
soil is too steep and too erodible to be suitable for row 
crops, even though good yields could be obtained in the wet 
seasons. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Pw83}.—This soil has a thinner solum than 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, and its surface 
layer is finer textured, The surface layer is generally 
friable to firm, reddish-brown or yellowish-red silty clay 
loam. In places there are small areas of the original sur- 
face layer, a brown silt loam. There are a few shallow 
gullies in most places. In places a few small pebbles are 
on. the surface and distributed throughout the soil. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, is low in fertility and in organic matter. It re- 
sponds well if fertilizer isadded. The moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately low. 

A large acreage of this soil is used for corn, cotton, and 
hay; several acres are in improved pasture. The soil is 
suited to all of the crops commonly grown, but it ought not 
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be cultivated intensively. Yields are fair to good. 
(Capability unit ITTe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (PwC3)—The surface layer of this soil is 
thinner and finer textured than that of Pickwick silt loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes. There is also more gravel on the 
surface and throughout the profile. The surface layer, 
principally material from the. former subsoil, is reddish- 

rown to yellowish-red, friable silty clay loam. Grullies 
are common. 

Much of this soil is in unimproved pastures, but cotton, 
corn, and other row crops are grown in some places. 

Because of poor tilth, low fertility, low moisture- 
supplying capacity, and rapid runoff, this soil is fair to 
poor for row crops. It is well suited to small grains and 
to lezumes and grasses grown for hay or pasture. If 
fertilizer is added and other good management is used, its 
response is moderate. Close-growing crops make better 
response than row crops. (Capability unit IITe-1; wood- 
land group 1.) 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (PwD3).—This soil has a finer textured sur- 
face layer than Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
In most places the original surface layer has been removed 
through erosion. 

The present surface layer is mainly material from the 
former subsoil that has been mixed with the remaining 
surface layer by plowing. In most, places it is reddish- 
brown or yellowish-red silty clay loam that makes a strik- 
ing ae pattern when plowed. This layer is 6 inches 
thick. 

There ave a few pebbles on the surface and throughout 
the profile. In some places there are a few shallow gullies. 

Low fertility, low moisture-supplying capacity, poor 
tilth, and susceptibility to further erosion limit the use 
of this soil. The soil is better suited to small grains, hay, 
or pasture than to row crops. Row crops make good 
yields in seasons when the weather is favorable, but in 
average seasons they make fairly low yields, and in dry 
seasons they make very low yields. Close-growing crops 
and crops that grow in spring and early in summer can be 
used with the least risk. (Capability unit [Ve-1; wood- 
land group 1.) 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Pw&3).—This soil has a finer textured sur- 
face layer than Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
The surface layer consists mainly of material from the 
former subsoil. It is. reddish-brown or yellowish-red, 
friable silty clay loam. Gravel is common on the surface 
and throughout the solum. In places where erosion has 
been even more severe, there are small areas of gravelly 
and very gravelly soil material. There are a few shallow 
and deep gullies. 

This soil is used principally for unimproved pasture; 
the areas not pastured are idle or are reverting to forests 
of mixed hardwoods. 

Low moisture-supplying capacity, steep slopes, and the 
hazard of erosion limit the use of this soil. The soil is 
better suited to permanent pasture or forest than to row 
crops. Grasses and legumes respond well if fertilizer is 
added and other good management is used. Establishing 
a good stand of pasture plants is difficult in many places 
because of the poor tilth of the surface layer. After the 
plants are rooted, they grow well, especially if enough 


nitrogen is applied. 
group 1. 

Pickwick-gullied land complex (Px)—This mapping 
unit consists of areas where erosion has removed all or 
most of the original surface layer. Shallow gullies are 
common, and in places they make up as much as 15 per- 
cent, of the area. The present surface layer is mainly 
material from the former subsoil. It is reddish-brown 
or yellowish-red silty clay loam in most places. 

In places there are a few deep gullies. Erosion is moder- 
ate to severe on the areas between the gullies, but it is 
predominantly severe. Slopes range between 5 and 20 
percent. 

The use of Pickwick-gullied land complex is limited by 
low fertility, low moisture-supplying capacity, poor tilth, 
and difficulty in preventing further erosion, Further- 
more, the gullies are close enough and deep enough to 
make the use of farm machinery difficult. AIl of the pas- 
ture plants commonly grown in the county are suited. 
Yields are fair to medium. Because land smoothing is re- 
quived before pastures can be established, the cost of 
establishing pastures is high. Yields are probably good 
enough. to justify the cost. (Capacity unit VIe-1; wood- 
land group 1.) 


(Capability unit VIe-1; woodland 


Robertsville Series 


The Robertsville series is made up of poorly drained 
soils on low to moderately high stream terraces. These 
soils developed in alluvium made up chiefly of material 
from limestone. The native vegetation consisted of trees 
that tolerated water. Most areas are now in row crops or 
pasture. 

The surface layer is grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
The subsoil is mottled gray and brown, but predominantly 
gray, silty clay loam. It is underlain by a compact 
fragipan at a depth between 15 and 24. inches. 

These soils occupy level or concave areas alongside the 
Beason and Wolftever soils, which are on low terraces, and 
the Taft soils, which are on high terraces. On the nearby 
bottom Jands are the Melvin and Lindside soils. The 
Robertsville soils are grayer than the Tatt soils and have 
poorer clrainage. 

Only one soil of the series—Robertsville silt loam—is 
mapped in Hardin County. 

Robertsville silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (RB|— 
This poorly drained soil is on. low to moderately high 
stream terraces, The following describes a representative 
profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak 
to medium, fine, granular structure; friable. 

Bog 8 to 15 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay 

loam; common mottles of dark grayish brown (2.5Y 

4/2) and olive brown (2.5Y 4/4); weak to moderate, 

fine, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

15 to 22 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay 
joam or silt loam; many, fine motitles of olive brown 
(2,5Y 4/4) or yellowish brown (10YR 5/4 to 5/6); 
firm and compact; common, small, black and brown 
concretions, 

22 to 30 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) or light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; many mottles of 
dark yellowish brown (LOY R 4/4); firm and compact; 
common, black and brown concretions. 


Boog 


Bosg 
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Boz 30 to 46 inches, gray or light-gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay 


or silty clay loam; many mottles of yellowish brown 
(LOYR 5/6) or olive brown (2.5Y 4/4); very firm and 
compact; sticky and plastic when wet; weak, coarse, 
angular blocky structure to massive; common, small, 
black coneretions. 

C, 46 inches +, mottled light-gray (lOYR 7/1), light 
brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), or reddish-brown to yellowish- 
red (SYR 4/4 to 4/6), and light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/4) silty clay; firm; massive when wet; few to 
common, small concretions. 

In places the surface layer ranges from light brownish 
gray to dark grayish brown. There is a thin layer of 
overwash in places that is slightly browner than the ma- 
terial in the surface layer of the profile described. Depth 
to the fragipan ranges from about 15 to 24 inches. The 
fragipan varies greatly, and in places it is not strongly 
expressed. The solum, including the fragipan, ranges 
from about 380 to 60 inches in thickness. Areas in depres- 
sions on the higher stream terraces have a high content of 
silt and are generally lighter in color throughout than 
the soil in areas on low terraces of the Tennessee River. 
The soil is generally free of gravel, but in places there are 
a few pieces of gravel in the lower part of the profile. 

Robertsville silt loam is very strongly acid, and it is 
low in fertility. The soil is fairly difficult to manage, 
and the response to management is generally low. Be- 
cause the subsoil is dense or closely packed and there is 
little space between the pores for movement of water and 
air, the supply of moisture is erratic. The soil is wet in 
winter and spring but droughty in the drier summer and 
fall seasons. In some places the soil is in depressions 
where water is ponded for short periods. The soil is 
fairly easy to work, but it is slow to dry out and warm 
up in spring. Some areas are flooded occasionally. 

This soil is too poorly drained for most crops com- 
monly grown in the county. Yields are low, and failures 
are common. Using open ditches or bedding to remove 
excess surface water would broaden the use of the soil 
somewhat and would increase yields. Because of the 
compact subsoil, tile drainage 1s expensive and is not 
always effective. 

This soil is fairly well suited to sorghum, soybeans, 
and other crops that can be planted late in spring. Les- 

edeza grows fairly well where surface drainage is fair. 

asture plants also grow fairly well, but the pastures can- 
not be grazed in winter and spring because of excess 
water. Tall fescue and whiteclover are well suited. If 
the soil is well fertilized, millet and sudangrass will make 
fair to good yields of forage for supplemental summer 
grazing. (Capability unit TVw-1; woodland group 7.) 


Rock Land 


Rock land (Rc).—This land type consists of areas where 
ledges and outcrops of bedrock occupy 25 percent or more 
of the surface. The outcrops are mostly Hmestone, but 
in some places there are outcrops of shale and sandstone. 
The land surface is rough. The areas are on lower ridge 
slopes, and they are widely distributed throughout the 
part of the county east of the Tennessee River. 

Between the outcrops is fine-textured soil material that 
is a few inches to 8 feet thick. The surface layer in most 
places is thin, brownish silt loam to silty clay. It is under- 
lain by red to mottled light olive-brown or olive silty clay 
or clay. 


In places there are many ledges and short escarpments 
of almost solid bedrock. Slopes range from 12 percent to 
almost vertical where the bluffs rise along streams and 
drainageways. Loose chert, sandstone, and fragments of 
limestone are scattered over many areas. A few small 
areas consist chiefly of large, waterworn fragments of 
conglomerate. 

Rock land is near the Talbott, Colbert, Bodine, Dand- 
ridge, Needmore, and Culleoka soils. The soil material is 
similar to that of the Talbott and Colbert soils. 

Most of the acreage of this land type is in forest, but 
some areas consist of almost bare rock and support little 
or no vegetation. Dwarfed cedars or hardwoods grow 
on the less favorable sites, but vigorous hardwoods grow 
on the more favorable sites. The forests have been cut 
over many times. The present stands consist mostly of 
trees that are small or of poor quality. A few of the less 
steep areas are used for pasture. 

Because of the large number of outcrops, the strong 
slopes, low moisture supply, and poor tilth, Rock land is 
not suited to row crops, and it is very poorly suited to 
pasture. The rock outcrops make tillage impractical. 
The areas are best used for trees. (Capability unit 
VIIs-1; woodland group 9.) 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of deep, well-drained soils on 
uplands. These soils developed in coastal plain materials 
made up of moderately coarse textured sandy clay loam 
in which there are thin strata of sand and sandy clay. 
These soils are on narrow ridgetops and on the steep side 
slopes of hills in many places throughout the county. 
Slopes range between 5 and 45 percent. 

In areas that are not eroded the surface layer of these 
soils is pale-brown fine sandy loam that is about 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam. 
These soils lie next to areas of Shubuta, Cuthbert, and 
Waynesboro soils. They are sandier and more friable 
than the Shubuta soils, and they are deeper and sandier 
than the Cuthbert soils. 

The Ruston soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low in fertility and low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Permeability is very rapid in the surface layer 
and rapid in the subsoil. The hazard of erosion is high. 

Most areas of these soils have a cover of cutover hard- 
woods and pines. Only a few areas are in crops, and 
several areas that were once in crops are now idle. The 
steep areas are poorly suited to crops, but where the slopes 
are mild, the soils are suited to most of the crops that are 
grown. locally. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (RfC).— 
This deep, well-drained soil is on narrow ridgetops. The 
following describes a representative profile in a forested 
area: 

A; Oto Linch, dark gray (LOYR 4/1) or very dark gray (1JOYR 
3/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable. 

A: 1 to 10 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 10 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam 


or sandy clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable. 
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B, 14 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; a few variegations of red (2.5YR 4/6) 
and yellowish brown (1lOYR 5/4); a few small pebbles 
and black concretions. 

B; 28 to 34 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) or red (2.5¥R 4/6) 
sandy clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few to common variegations of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and strong brown (7,5YR 
5/6); a few fragments of ironstone and pebbles that 
are mostly in pockets; a few black concretions. 

C 34 to 60 inches +, yellowish-red (6YR 5/8) or strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam, loamy sand, or 
coarse sandy clay loam; a few, common variegations 
of reddish yellow, gray, and brown; single grained 
in some places and massive in others. 

The subsoil ranges from strong brown to red, and from 
clay loam to sandy clay loam. Ina few places the subsoil 
is dark red. In some places the upper 10 to 12 inches 
contains gravel that is apparently part of an old terrace. 
In small areas the surface layer and subsoil are loamy 
sand. Ina few places slopes are 2 to 5 percent, and a few 
places are severely eroded. Sandstone fragments up to 
12 inches in diameter are common. in a few places. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, is very 
strongly acid. tis low in organic matter and in fertility. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low. Run- 
off is medium to rapid. Permeability is very rapid in the 
surface layer but rapid in the subsoil. The hazard of 
erosion ismoderately high. Tuilth is good. 

Most areas of this soil are small and are in trees. The 
soil is suited to most of the crops grown locally, but it 
should not be cultivated intensively. 

If a moderately long cropping system is used, row crops 
can be grown on this soil. ‘The soil is well suited to small 
grains, hay crops, and pasture. Large amounts of fer- 
tilizer are required. The response to fertilizer and other 
good management is moderate. (Capability unit IITe-1; 
woodland group 5.) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (R{D)— 
Except for stronger slopes, this soil is similar to Ruston 
fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. In areas that are 
cleared, the surface layer is thinner and there are gullies 
ina few places. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in trees. Of the few 
areas that have been cleared, the more eroded are reverting 
to native trees or have been planted to pine seedlings. A 
fow areas are in unimproved pasture. The areas of this 
soil are small to medium in size, but they are distributed 
throughout the county. : 

The strong slopes, low fertility, low moisture-supplying 
capacity, and high hazard of erosion make this soil poorly 
suited to row crops. A row crop can be grown, however, 
if a cropping system is used that leaves the soil in sod 
crops most of the time. Any of the row crops commonly 
grown are suited. Small grains make fairly high yields 
because adequate moisture is available during the growing 
season. Alfalfa will grow well if it is heavily fertilized. 
Moderately large amounts of fertilizer are required for all 
other crops. The response to fertilizer and to other man- 
agement is good. (Capability unit IVe-1; woodland 
group 5.) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (RfE)— 
Most areas of this soil are forested with mixed pines and 
hardwoods. In the few areas that are cleared, the soil 
is eroded and has a thin surface layer. Gravel and frag- 


ments of sandstone are on the surface in some places, and 
there are also shallow gullies. 

The high hazard of erosion and low moisture-supplying 
capacity limit the use of this soil. The soil is probably 
best used for trees. Pasture plants that resist drought 
can be grown if moderately large amounts of fertilizer 
are added and the soil is otherwise well managed. Yields 
are generally fair but are likely to be low in summer. 
(Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 5.) 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes (RfF).— 
This soil. has stronger slopes and 2 shallower solum than 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. In some 
places the soil is gravelly, and in others it contains gravel 
and fragments of sandstone. 

Most areas of this soil are in forests of mixed hardwoods 
and pines. The steep slopes, low fertility, and very low 
moisture-supplying capacity make this soil better suited to 
trees than to crops or pasture. (Capability unit VITe-1; 
woodland group 5.) 

Ruston sandy clay leam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (RuD3}.—The surface layer of this soil gen- 
erally is a yellowish-red sandy clay loam that is 6 inches 
thick. Jt consists mostly of material from the former 
upper subsoil. There are shallow gullies in most places, 
ancl in a few places the gullies ave deep. 

The areas of this soil are small. Much of the acreage 
is reverting to forest. 

Because of the strong slopes, severe hazard of erosion, 
and low moisture-supplying capacity, this soil is poorly 
suited to crops that are tilled. Yields of pasture are only 
fair, even if the soil is well managed. If fairly large 
amounts of fertilizer are added, however, profitable pas- 
tures can be established and maintained. Pasture plants 
that tolerate drought should be grown. The soil is well 
suited to trees, especially shortleaf and loblolly pines. 
(Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 5.) 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (RvE3).—The surface layer of this soil gen- 
erally is reddish-brown or yellowish-red sandy clay loam 
that is 4 to 6 inches thick. In places there are patches of 
the original, browner surface layer, and in most places 
there area few gullies. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is reverting to forests, 
but a small acreage is used as unimproved pasture. 

Because of poor tilth, steep slopes, rapid runoff, and 
low moisture-supplying capacity, this soil is not suited to 
row crops or to pasture. Even bermudagrass and other 
plants that resist drought do not produce large amounts 
of forage. The soil is best used for pine trees. (Capabil- 
ity unit VITe-1; woodland group 5.) 


Saffell Series 


The soils of the Saffell series are well drained to some- 
what excessively drained. These soils developed in 
gvavelly coastal plain material. They are on irregular 
hills, mostly on the points of ridges or the moderately steep 
side slopes. Most of the acreage is in the southeastern 
part of the county, but a few areas are scattered in other 
parts. Slopes range from 5 to 20 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils, a yellowish-brown 
gravelly sandy loam, is about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
is a yellowish-red gravelly clay loam to a depth between 
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18 and 24 inches. It overlies gravelly material or beds of 
gravel at a depth of about 80 inches. 

These soils commonly lie adjacent to the Guin, Brandon, 
Ruston, and Shubuta soils. They most nearly resemble the 
Brandon soils but lack the capping of loess. They are 
not so deep as the Ruston and‘Shubuta soils and contain 
more gravel. They have a redder subsoil and Jess gravel 
than the Guin soils. 

The Saftell soils are strongly acid. They are low in 
fertility and in organic matter. These soils are very 
droughty. They do not respond well to management, be- 
cause of their coarse texture and low moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

The Saffell soils are poor for agriculture. Most of the 
acreage is in forests of mixed hardwoods and pines. Areas 
that have been cleared are reverting to native forests or 
are used principally for unimproved pastures. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(Sad) —This is a well-drained to somewhat excessively 
drained soil. It is on points of ridges and on upper side 
slopes. The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 1 inch, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) gravelly sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

A, 1 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 7 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) gravelly clay loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

Bz 12 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) or red (2.5YR 4/6) 
gravelly clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm. 

C 24 inches +, red to dark-red (2.5YR 4/6 to 3/6) very 
gravelly clay loam and sandy loam. 

Beds of rounded and subrounded chert underlie the C 
layer. Depth to the chert gravel ranges from 114 to 4 
feet. 

In some places there is a cap of loess and the surface 
layer is loam or silt loam in texture. The subsoil is silty 
clay loam in a few places. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, is low 
in fertility. It is droughty, and its response to manage- 
ment is poor. Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is 
rapid. 

Only a small acreage of this soil is cleared, and it is 
used principally for unimproved pastures. The soil is best 
suited to permanent vegetation. If it is used for crops, 
small grains would probably be best suited. Pastures 
make fair to low yields, but large amounts of fertilizer 
are required. (Capability unit [Vs-1; woodland group 
9. 

‘gatfell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(SaE).—-Except for having stronger slopes, this soil is sim- 
ilar to Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Because of shallow depth over gravel and resulting 
droughtiness, this soil is best suited to trees. Pastures can 
be established, but large amounts of fertilizer are required 
and yields are low. (Capability unit VITe-1; woodland 
group 9.) 


Sequatchie Series 


The Sequatchie series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils on low terraces. These soils developed in alluvium. 
The alluvium was weathered chiefly from sandstone but 
contains small amounts of material from limestone, shale, 
and other rocks. These soils are along the Tennessee 


River and its tributaries. Their relief is nearly level to 
sloping, but slopes are dominantly in the range of 2 to 5 
percent. 

The surface layer of these soils is dark-brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to strong- 
brown clay loam. Ata depth between 88 and 50 inches, 1t 
is underlain by faintly mottled, stratified silt and sand. 

These soils are near the Wolftever and Beason soils, 
which are also on low terraces. On the adjacent first bot- 
toms are the Huntington, Bruno, and Lindside soils. The 
Sequatchie soils are better drained and more friable than 
the Beason soils. They are coarser textured, better 
drained, and more friable than the Wolftever soils. Se- 
quatchie soils are a little older than the Huntington 
soils, and their profile is somewhat better developed. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid, and they 
are moderately high in fertility. They have high moisture- 
supplying capacity and a thick, permeable root zone. The 
soils are easy to kéep in good tilth. They can be cultivated 
throughout a wide range of moisture content without 
injury to tilth or structure. 

The Sequatchie soils are among the most productive in 
the county, and nearly all of their acreage is used for crops 
that are tilled. 

Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(ScA).—This well-drained soil is on low stream. terraces. 
The largest areas are between Savannah and Pickwick 
Landing Dam. The following describes a representative 
profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3 to 3/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 8 to 18 inches, brown to dark-brown (LOYR 4/3 or 7.5YR 
4/4) fine sandy loam or sandy clay loam; weak, medi- 
um, granular or weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable. 

B, 18 to 38 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) or yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) clay loam; weak to moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable. 

RB; 38 to 54 inches +, yellowish-brown (1OYR, 5/4) fine sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam; a few mottles of dark brown, 
light yellowish brown, and light brownish gray; weak, 
fine to medium, angular and subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few to common, fine pieces of gravel. 

In small areas the surface layer is loam or silt loam. 
The texture of the subsoil is silty clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, or fine sandy loam. 

This soi] is medium acid to strongly acid. It is mod- 
erately high in natural fertility and high in moisture- 
supplying capacity. The soil is easy to work, is easily 
penetrated by roots, and is very responsive to good man- 
agement. It is likely to be flooded during. winter and 
early spring. 

Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, can 
be used intensively, and practically all areas are in crops. 
Corn, small grains, soybeans, grain sorghum, and all other 
crops commonly grown are suitable. Yields are high if 
large amounts of fertilizer are added. Pastures also make 
high yields. Alfalfa is not well suited, because of the risk 
of flooding. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 

Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded [Sc82).—This soil has lost part of its original sur- 
face layer through erosion. The present surface Jayer, a 
friable, dark-brown fine sandy loam, is 4 to 6 inches thick. 

Included with this soil in mapping are about 100 acres 
that have received recent sediments and have a thicker sur- 
face layer. 
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Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, 
is medium acid to strongly acid. It is moderately high m 
fertility and in moisture-supplying capacity. It has good 
tilth and is easy to work. ‘The soil responds well if fer- 
tilizer is added and other good management is used. 

Most areas of this soil are used for crops that are culti- 
vated, but some areas are used for small grains, hay, and 
pasture. 

This soil is suited to corn, cotton, and all hay and pas- 
ture plants. Alfalfa grows well, but the stand 1s likely to 
be damaged by flooding in winter and spring. If this soil 
is well fertilized, crops can be grown in short rotations 
and will make high yields. (Capability unit IIe-1; wood- 
land group 4.) 

Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (SeC3).—The surface layer of this soil is finer tex- 
tured than that of Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. Much of the original surface layer has been 
removed by the scouring of floodwaters. The present 
surface layer, a strong-brown or yellowish-brown loam, is 
4 to 6 inches thick. In a few places small pebbles have 
accumulated on the surface. 

Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
is moderately low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. Tilth is fair to good. The response to fer- 
tilizer and other management is good. 

This soil occupies narrow bands on side slopes or banks 
that adjoin areas of Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. It requires a longer cropping system 
than that soil, but it is hard to use and manage the areas 
differently. All of the crops commonly grown are suitable. 
(Capability unit [Ife-1; woodland group 4.) 


Shubuta Series 


The Shubuta series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
on irregular, choppy hills. These soils developed in 
stratified beds of coastal plain sand and clay. They are 
mainly in the southern half of the county. The areas 
are small to large. Slopes range from about 5 to 45 
percent. 

The surface layer of these soils is yellowish-brown, fri- 
able fine sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish-red_ or 
red sandy clay. It is underlain by stratified sandy clay 
that contains thin lenses of clay at a depth of about 40 
inches. 

In many places the Shubuta soils lie alongside the 
Cuthbert, Ruston, Magnolia, Boswell, Silerton, and Dulac 
soils. In most places they are on side slopes below those 
hilltops, capped mainly with loess, on which the Silerton 
and Dulac soils developed. The Shubuta soils have a 
much thicker subsoil than the Cuthbert soils, which 
formed in similar materials. They are not so sandy as 
the Ruston soils. Their subsoil is not so red as that of 
the Magnolia soils, and it is thinner and more compact. 

The Shubuta soils are very strongly acid. They are 
low in fertility and in organic matter. These soils are 
fairly droughty. They erode readily, and much of the 
acreage that has been cleared is moderately eroded or 
severely eroded. 

Almost all of the acreage of these soils has a cover of 
second-growth trees. The trees are mainly hardwoods, 
but there are some pines. Only a small acreage is culti- 


vated. Much of the acreage is steep and is best suited to 
a cover of permanent vegetation. ‘The less sloping areas 
are suitable for crops if a long cropping system is used. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
(SmC).-This deep, well-drained soil is on narrow ridge- 
tops. The following describes a representative profile in 
a forested area: 


A; Oto Linch, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable. 

A, 1to7 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak to moderate, fine, granular structure; very 
friable. 

B, 7 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (SYR. 5/6 to 5/8) clay loam; 
weak to moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable to firm. 

Ba 12 to 21 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) sandy clay; 
strong, medium, subangular and angular blocky 
structure; firm; a few fine variegations of yellowish 
brown (10YR, 5/4) or strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); a 
few small pebbles, and a few, small, black concretions. 

Be, 21 to 30 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay; strong, me- 
dium, subangular and angular blocky structure; firm 
or very firm; few to common variegations of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); 
a few small pebbles of sandstone, and a few, small, 
black concretions. 

B; 30 to 38 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; com- 
mon variegations of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), dark 
red (2.5YR 3/6), and light brownish gray (l0YR 6/2); 


weak or moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; a few pebbles of sandstone, and a few 
concretions. 


CG = 38 to 40 inches ++, variegated yellowish-red (5YR 4/6 to 
5/6), dark red (2.5YR, 3/6), yellowish-brown (LOYR 
5/6), and gray stratified layers of sand and clay that 
are mostly sandy clay with thin lenses of gray clay; 
firm and compact; many mica flakes. 

In places the soil has a thin layer of loess, and here 
the texture of the surface layer is loam or silt loam. 
Depth to the stratified parent material ranges from 16 
to 54 inches, and the material is highly varie ble in texture 
and color. In some places sandstone and pebbles 4 to 
3 inches in diameter are common. In several areas slopes 
are 2 to 5 percent. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, is very 
strongly acid. It is low in natural fertility and moder- 
ately low in moisture-supplying capacity. Permeability 
is rapid in the surface layer but moderate in the subsoil. 
Runoff is medium to high. Internal drainage is medium. 
This soil has good tilth, but it erodes readily when it is 
cultivated. 

Most of this soil has a cover of cutover trees, but it 
could be used for tilled crops occasionally. AJI of the 
crops that are commonly grown are suited. Large 
amounts of fertilizer are required, and the response to 
fertilizer and to other good management is moderate. 
Small grains are probably better suited than row crops. 
They grow when moisture is most plentiful and the plants 
can make most efficient use of the fertilizer. (Capability 
unit IIIe-3; woodland group 5.) 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded (SmC2).—This soil has a thinner surface layer than 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. Part of 
the original surface layer has been lost through erosion, 
and material from the former subsoil has been mixed with 
the remaining surface layer by plowing. 

The present surface layer is yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown fine sandy loam that is 5 to 6 inches thick. Just 
below is firm, yellowish-red sandy clay. 
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In places yellowish-red sandy clay isexposed. Ina few 
places slopes are 38 to 4 percent, but these areas are eroded, 
and their surface layer is reddish and clayey. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, 
is low in moisture-supplying capacity and in fertility. 
The soil has good tilth, but it is difficult to keep it from 
eroding. The response to fertilizer is moderate. 

Most of the acreage of this soil has been used for crops. 
Now, much of it is idle or is used as unimproved pasture. 
The areas that are cultivated are in cotton, corn, or annual 
lespecleza. 

A row crop can be grown on this soil if a long cropping 
system is used. The soil is well suited to small grains an 
to sod crops. Large amounts of fertilizer are required for 
good yields. (Capability unit IIIe-3; woodland group 5.) 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
(SmD).—Except for having stronger slopes, this soil is sim- 
ilar to Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are in cutover forests con- 
sisting of mixed upland hardwoods and pines. The 
cleared areas are idle or are used for unimproved pastures, 
or, in a few places, for row crops or hay. 

The low fertility, low moisture-supplying capacity, and 
high hazard of erosion limit this soil to close-growing 
crops and an occasional cultivated crop. Small grains 
and grasses and legumes grown for hay or pasture are 
better suited than row crops. They make more efficient 
use of the moisture that is available. Large amounts of 
fertilizer are required, and the response to such applica- 
tions is fair to moderate. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 5.) 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
(SmE).—This soil has short, steep slopes and is on irregular 
choppy hills. Most of the acreage is in forest and in these 
areas the surface layer is a fairly thick fine sandy loam. 
In the areas that have been cleared the surface layer is 
thinner and ranges from about 4 to 6 inches in thickness. 

This soil is too steep for crops that are tilled. If it is 
cultivated, it erodes readily, and the crops make poor 
yields. It can be used for pasture or trees. Pasture plants 
that tolerate drought are better suited than other pasture 
plants. Fair to good pastures can be established, but large 
amounts of fertilizer are required. (Capability unit 
ViIe-2; woodland group 5.) 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes 
(SmF).—-This steep soil is on ridge slopes, All of the areas 
are in forests of upland hardwoods and pines or have a 
cover of brush. The trees are of poor quality. 

Because of the steep slopes and high hazard of erosion, 
this soil is not suited to either crops or pasture. The soil 
also has low moisture-supplying capacity. Consequently, 
the response to management and fertilizer is fairly low. 
The soil is best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIiTe-1; 
woodland group 5.) 

Shubuta clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (ShC3)—Because of erosion, the surface layer of 
this soil is reddish and clayey. 

This soil is very low in moisture-supplying capacity and 
in fertility. Runoff is rapid. Tilth is poor, and the haz- 
ard of erosion is high. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is idle, is sparsely vege- 
tated, or has reverted to forests of mixed hardwoods and 
pines. A small area is used as unimproved pasture, and 
several acres are used for row crops. 


This soil is poorly suited to crops that are tilled. Cotton 
is better suited than corn, but neither crop makes high 
yields. Small grains and grasses and legumes grown for 
hay or pasture are better suited than row crops. The 
small grains, grasses, and legumes make fair to good yields 
but require large amounts of fertilizer. (Capability unit 
IVe-~2; woodland group 5.) 

Shubuta clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (ShD3)—This soil has a reddish, clayey surface 
layer and subsoil. 

The soil is very low in natural fertility. It is droughty 
and has fairly poor tilth. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is high. The response to fertilizer is mocler- 
ately low. 

Much of the acreage of this soil is idle and has a thin 
cover of small bushes, but in some places there are trees 
that are marketable. <A. few acres are used for cotton or 
corn, and a small acreage is used for unimproved pasture. 

If good management is used and plants that tolerate 
drought are grown, this soil can be used for pasture. 
Large amounts of fertilizer are required for fair to good 
yields of forage. It is hard to get a good stand of pasture 
plants in some places. Tall fescue, bermudagrass, and 
whiteclover are among the plants that are best suited. 
(Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 5.) 

Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (ShE3).—This steep soil is on irregular hills. Much 
of the original surface layer has been lost through ero- 
sion. The present surface layer is largely material from 
the former subsoil and is clayey. In some places there are 
shallow gullies, 

Much of the acreage of this soil is in unimproved pas- 
ture or is idle, but a few areas are used for crops. 

The low moisture-supplying capacity, high hazard of 
erosion, and poor tilth make this soil poorly suited to crops 
that are tilled. The soil is best suited to pasture plants 
or to trees. Tall fescue, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and 
other plants that resist drought are better suited than other 

asture plants. Yields are fair, but large amounts of 
fertilizer are required. (Capability unit VIIe-1; wood- 
land group 5.) 

Shubuta-gullied land complex (Sp)—Most of the orig- 
inal surface layer in this complex, and in many places part 
of the subsoil, have been lost through erosion. Numerous 
shallow gullies, and in a few places deep gullies, have 
formed. The gullies occupy as much as 15 percent of the 
area. Slopes range between about 10 and 25 percent. 

Some areas are practically bare; others support thin 
stands of mixed hardwoods and pines. In some places 
the pines are of cordwood size. 

Shubuta-gullied land complex is not suited to crops or 
pasture. It is best to use it for trees. (Capability unit 
ViITe-1; woodland group 5.) 


Silerton Series 


The Silerton series consists of well drained or moder- 
ately well drained soils on irregular hills. These soils 
developed in a thin mantle of loess that overlies coastal 
plain sandy clay. The loess is about 18 to 30 inches thick. 
The soils are mostly on broad, undulating to rolling caps 
of hills where the relief is smooth enough to retain the 
cap of loess. Much of the acreage is in the southeastern 
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part of the county, but there are a few areas in other parts. 
Slopes range from about 2 to 12 percent. ; 

Tn areas that are not eroded, the surface layer is about 
8 inches of friable, light yellowish-brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is chiefly strong-brown silty clay loam to a depth 
of about 24 inches. Tt overlies stratified and variegated 
coastal plain sandy clay and clay. eis, 

Silerton soils are near the Dulac soils, which lie on the 
more nearly level adjoining areas. They are also near 
the Shubuta soils, which commonly are on the adjoining 
steeper slopes. They most nearly resemble the Dulac soils, 
but are better drained than those soils, which have a. well- 
developed fragipan. Silerton soils are not so red as the 
Shubuta soils, which are finer textured and have developed 
entirely in coastal plain sandy clay and clay. ' 

These soils are very strongly acid. They are low m 
fertility and in organic matter. The soils are friable and 
have good tilth. They respond to fertilizer and to other 
good management. te a 

Abont three-fourths of the acreage of these soils is in 
forests of mixed hardwoods and pines. Areas that are 
cleared are used mainly for corn, cotton, and annual 
lespedeza, but some vegetables are grown. These soils 
have good potential for row crops and pastures, even 
though they are moderately erodible and are not suited to 
frequent cultivation. . 

Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (SrB)—This 
well drained or moderately well drained soil is mostly on 
the tops of hills. The following describes a. representative 
profile in a forested site: 

A, Oto 1 inch, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silt loam; weak, 

fine, granular strueture; very friable. 
A, 1 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown 
(lOYR 5/2 to 6/4) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable. ; 

B, 7 to 12 inches, vellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) or strong- 
brown (7.5YR, 5/6) silt loam or coarse silty clay loam; 
weak, medium, angular blocky structure; friable. 

B, 12 to 24 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular bloeky struc- 
ture; friable. 

Bap 24 to 36 inches, variegated yellowish-red (5YR 4/8), dark- 
red (2.5YR 3/6), strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), yel- 
lowish-brown (LOYR 5/4), and light brownish-gray 
(O0YR 6/2) clay loam or sandy clay; moderate, 
medium, angular and subangular blocky structure; 
firm; content of sand generally increases with 
increasing depth. 

Cc 36 inches +, variegated red, yellowish-red, brown, 
yellowish-brown, light browaish-gray, and_ gray, 
stratified coastal plain materials that are dominantly 
of sandy clay, clay, and sandy clay loam texture; 
weak, coarse, angular blocky structure to massive; 
firm. 

The mantle of silt ranges from 12 to 86 inches in thick- 
ness. In places the surface layer isloam. In a few areas 
the subsoil is clay loam or sandy clay loam, There is a 
thin, weak, discontinuous fragipan m many places where 
the loess: and coastal plain material come into contact. 
The mantle of silt is generally free of grayel, but in places 
the Jower subsoil and substratum contain coastal plain 
gravel and iron-cemented plates. ; 

Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is strongly acid 
to very strongly acid. It is low in fertility and moclerate 
in moisture-supplying capacity. Because of its mild 
slopes and desirable structure, the soil is easy to work and 
fairly easy to keep from eroding. Root penetration 1s 
good. The soil responds well to fertilizer. 


Large areas of this soil remain in forests. The kinds of 
trees vary but are predominantly hardwoods or shortleaf 
pines. Areas that are cultivated are in corn, cotton, lespe- 
deza, and peppers. 

This soil is not suited to intensive cultivation, but it can 
he cultivated every 2 or 3 years. Large amounts of fer- 
tilizer are required. If adequate amounts of fertilizer are 
applied and other good management is used, all of the 
crops common to the county can be grown and good pas- 
tures can be established. Yields are good. Alfalfa can 
be grown if adequate amounts of fertilizer are added and 
proper management is used. (Capability unit ITe-1; 
woodland group 1.) 

Silerton silt leam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(SrB2}—The surface layer is thinner because of erosion, 
but this soil is otherwise similar to Silerton silt loam, 2 to 
5 percent slopes. The present surface layer is about 4 to 
6 inches of friable, grayish-brown or light yellowish- 
brown silt loam. 

There is slightly more runoff on this soil than on Siler- 
ton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This soil is low in 
fertility. It has good tilth and is easy to work. Ii is 
friable, and roots penetrate it easily. 

Most areas of this soil are used for cotton, corn, and 
annual lespedeza, but a small acreage is used for vege- 
tables. 

If adequate amounts of. fertilizer are added and other 
good management is used, all of the crops common to the 
county can. be grown and yields are good. Large amounts 
of fertilizer are required. (Capability unit [le-1; wood- 
land group 1.) 

Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (SrC)—Except 
for having stronger slopes, this soil is similar to Silerton 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. The areas are on ridge- 
tops and upper side slopes. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are in forests consisting 
of mixed hardwoods and shortleaf pines. 

Because of steeper slopes, more rapid runoff, and 
slightly greater hazard of erosion, this soil has a narrower 
range in use than Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
If the soil were used for row crops, yields would be slightly 
lower and requirements for a well-planned cropping sys- 
tem would be greater. All of the row crops and pasture 
plants commonly grown in the county are suitable. The 
soil responds well to fertilizer and to other good manage- 
ment. (Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(SrC2).—This soil has lost part of its original surface layer 
through erosion. The present surface layer consists of 
material from the former upper subsoil that has been 
mixed with the remaining surface soil. This surface 
layer is brown or grayish-brown silt loam that is friable 
and 5 to 6 inches thick. Some areas are even more eroded, 
and in these the surface Jayer is friable, reddish-brown 
siity clay loam. 

This soil is low in fertility and moderate in moisture- 
supplying capacity. The root zone is moderately thick ' 
and is permeable. The response to fertilizer is moderate. 

This soil is used mostly for corn, cotton, annual 
lespedeza, and vegetables. All of the crops commonly 
grown in the county make fair to moderate yields on this 
soil. The soil is not suited to frequent use for row crops, 
however, because it erodes readily when it is cultivated. 
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(Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (SrD).—Ex- 
cept for stronger slopes and a solum that is thinner over 
coastal plain sandy clay, this soil is similar to Silerton 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Runoff is rapid on this soil. The soil is fairly easy to 
work, but it is diffienlt to keep from eroding when it is 
cleared. The root zone is mostly in the upper 15 to 20 
inches because most plant roots cannot penetrate the 
coastal plain materials that begin at this depth. 

Most areas of this soil are in trees. The trees have been 
burned and cut over many times. Cull trees are common. 
Second-growth stands of mixed hardwoods and short- 
lenf pines predominate. Areas that are cleared are used 
mainly for unimproved pastures, but a few areas are in 
cotton or corn. . 

Tt it is cleared, this soil is better suited to small grains, 
hay, and pasture than to row crops. Row crops can be 
grown if large amounts of fertilizer are applied and the 
soil is otherwise well managed. Yields are moderate. The 
supply of moisture in the soil is not large enough that 
summer annual crops can make consistently high yields. 
(Capability unit TVe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (SsB3)—The surface layer of this soil is 
generally a friable, yellowish-brown or strong-brown silty 
clay loam. Ina few places part of the original surface soil 
remains. There are shallow gullies in a few places. 

This soil is low in fertility and moderately low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. Runoff is medium to rapid. 
Because of its favorable slopes and good structure, the 
soil is fairly easy to work and to conserve. This soil re- 
sponds well to fertilizer and to other good management. 

This soil is used and managed in about the same way as 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, but yields are 
lower. If adequate amounts of lime and fertilizer are 
added and the soil is otherwise well managed, all of the 
crops common to the county can be grown, Yields are fair 
to good. The soil is not suited to frequent cultivation, 
The cropping system needed is one in which small grains 
are grown. The small grains will make adequate use of 
the moisture available in fall and early in spring. A 
row crop can be grown every 3 or 4 years. (Capability 
unit TITe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (SsC3).—-The surface layer of this soil is 
generally a friable, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown 
silty clay loam. In a few places there are gullies, and in 
places the underlying coastal plain material is exposed. 

This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff is rapid. The hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is suited to small grains, hay, and pasture. A 
row crop can be grown every 3 or 4 years, but yields are 
only about moderate. A cropping system is needed that 
includes a mixture of grasses and legumes resistant to 
drought. Large amounts of fertilizer are required for 
good yields. Use of stripcropping, terraces, and sod 
waterways will help to reduce runoff and loss of soil. 
(Capability unit [Ve~1; woodland group 1.) 

Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (SsD3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
generally a friable, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown 
silty clay loam. In a few places grayish-brown silt loam 
from the original surface layer remains. There are gullies 


in a few places, and in many places the sandy clay coastal 
plain material is exposed. 

This soil is lew in fertility and in organic matter. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is very low. Runoff is rapid. 
The hazard of erosion is high. This soil is difficult to work 
and to conserve. 

Most areas of this soil are idle or are used as unimproved 
pastures; only a small acreage is in crops. Many places 
formerly used for crops now have shortleaf pines and a 
few hardwoods on them. 

This soil is poor for row crops and summer annual 
crops, but it is fair to good for small grains, early hay 
crops, and pasture. It isso droughty that summer annual 
crops do not make consistently high yields. Large 
amounts of fertilizer are required. If fertilizer is added 
and other good management is used, the response is only 
moderate. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 1.) 


Sumter Series 


The Sumter series is made up of clayey soils that are 
dvoughty. These soils developed in coastal plain clay or 
silty clay in which there are numerous marine fossils and 
shells, The areas of these soilsaresmall. They are on low, 
choppy hills in the northwestern part of the county. 
Slopes range between 5 and 35 percent but are mostly be- 
tween 10 and 25 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils is dark grayish-brown 
silty clay. The subsoil is light olive-brown or yellowish- 
brown clay that is plastic. Ata depth between 15 and 24 
inches, there is material containing much white and gray 
chalk, shells, and maz] from the cane formation, The 
Selma formation, also known as Selma chalk, is as much 
as 100 feet thick and is underlain by acid sandy clay. 

Sumter soils are adjacent to the Boswell and Shubuta 
soils. They are more alkaline and are finer textured than 
those soils. 

Sumter soils are neutral to mildly alkaline. They are 
high in fertility. Runoff is rapid. The subsoil is slowly 
permeable. Because the chalk and shell material is near 
the surface, the root zone is shallow. 

These soils are mainly in forests of cedars and hard- 
woods. Some areas that were once cultivated have re- 
verted to trees. The soils are not suited to crops but can 
be used for pastures or trees. 

Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(SuD2).—This slightly acid to neutral soil is mainly on the 
upper parts of low hills. The following describes a rep- 
resentative profile: 

A, 0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; sticky and 
plastic when wet. 

By 5 to 12 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay; strong, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; very firm, 

Bz. 12 to 18 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; strong, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very firm. 

C, 18 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty clay; 
moderate, coarse, angular blocky structure; firm; 
numerous small fragments of white chalk. 

C, 24 inches +, white (2.5Y 8/1) silty clay loam that contains 
a large amount of chalk and shells that are calcareous, 

This soil is high in natural fertility. Its moisture- 
supplying capacity is lew. Permeability is moderately 
slow. The chalky, calcareous material is fairly near the 
surface, and the root zone is moderately shallow. Be- 
cause the surface layer is high in clay, tilth is poor. 
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Most of the acreage is in cutover forest, but a few areas 
are used for pasture. Because of droughtiness and rapid 
runoff, the soil is not suited to crops that are tilled. 
Yields are low, even if the soil is well managed. The 
soil contains too much calcareous material for many of the 
common crops to grow well. 

Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, is bet- 
ter suited to pasture or trees than to crops that are tilled. 
Grasses and legumes grow well in spring when moisture 
is plentiful. The soil is well supplied with lime and 
probably has adequate amounts of phophorus and_potas- 
sium, but it needs nitrogen. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland group 6.) 

Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 
(SuF2)|.—This soil has a thinner surface layer than Sumter 
silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. About 20 acres 
are severely eroded andl very severely eroded. 

Most of the areas of this soil are reverting to forests 
made up of hardwoods and cedars, but a few areas are 
used for unimproved pastures, 

Because of steep slopes, shallowness, rapid runoff, and 
droughtiness, this soil 1s better suited to trees than to row 
crops or pasture. Fair pastures of legumes and grasses 
can be maintained, however, on the less steep areas. 
Black locust and cedar trees are well suited. (Capability 
unit VIe-2; woodland group 6.) 


Susquehanna Series 


The Susquehanna series is made up of somewhat poorly 
drained soils. These soils developed in acid coastal plain 
sandy clay and clay. They are in highly dissected areas 
on narrow ridgetops and on moderately steep side slopes 
of the ridges. 

In Hardin County the Susquehanna soils are mapped 
only in a complex with soils of the Cuthbert series. A 
profile of a shisquelaniin soil in this complex is given 
under the Cuthbert series. 


Swamp 


Swamp (Sw).—Most areas of this land type are on the 
level to slightly depressed flood plains of White Oak 
Creek. Small areas are in depressions of the Tennessee 
River flood plain. The areas are flooded frequently and 
are covered with water much of the time. The vegeta- 
tion consists mainly of such water-tolerant trees as wil- 
low, sycamore, ash, sweetgum, water oak, alder, cypress, 
maple, water birch, and cottonwood. A few small 
marshy areas have a cover of grasses, cattails, rushes, and 
other herbaceous plants. 

The soils that make up this land type are similar to 
the silt loams of the Waverly and Melvin series. The 
areas are not suitable for agriculture unless they are 
reclaimed by drainage. If the areas of Swamp were 
drained properly, they probably could be used in about the 
same way asthe Waverly, Melvin, and Lee soils. 

Although trees that tolerate wetness grow on the areas, 
Swamp is not suited to agricultural use and has not been 
placed in a capability unit. (Woodland group 8.) 


Taft Series 


The Taft series is made up of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that are mainly on high stream terraces. These 


soils developed in old, mixed alluvium derived mainly 
from loess, limestone, and coastal plain materials. The 
soils are near the headwaters of small drainageways and 
small streams that flow into the Tennessee River. The 
areas are nearly level to depressed. Slopes are less than 
2 percent. 

Areas of these soils commonly lie between the Paden 
and Pickwick soils. A few small areas are next to the 
Captina and Robertsville soils. The Taft soils are more 
poorly drained than the Paden and Captina soils, but 
they are better drained and less gray than the Robertsville. 
_ Only one soil of the series—Taft silt loam—is mapped 
in this county. 

Taft silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ta)—This some- 
what poorly drained soil is mainly on high stream ter- 
races. The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) or dark yellow- 
ish-brown (LOYR 4/4) silt loam; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; friable; a few black concretions. 

B, 8 to 13 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) and light 
brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) silt loam; common varie- 
gations of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); weak, 
Anes granular structure; friable; a few black concre- 

10ns, 

Be 13 to 16 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) 
and light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subingular blocky structure; friable. 

Bs 16 to 24 inches, mottled light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) and 
light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) silt loam; weak, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common black concretions. 


Bam 24 to 28 inches, mottled light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), 
yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6), and light brownish- 
gray (LOYR 6/2) silty clay loam; friable and brittle; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure. 

Bame 28 to 86 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), 


yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), light olive-brown 
(2.5Y¥ 5/6), and gray (LOYR 6/1) silty clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able or brittle. 

Bsm3_ 36 to 42 inches -+-, mottled light yellowish-brown (10YR 
6/4), gray (LOYR 6/1), brown (LOYR 5/3) and yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam; weak, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable to firm. 

This soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid. It is 
low in natural fertility and in organic matter. Its mois-. 
ture-supplying capacity is moderately low. 

Most areas of this soil ave used for corn, hay, and pas- 
ture. ‘The areas on low terraces along the Tennessee River 
are flooded occasionally. Areas on the high terraces are 
not flooded, but water accumulates on the surface during 
winter and early in spring. Planting is, therefore, gen- 
erally delayed. 

Corn and cotton grow well on Taft silt loam in some 
years, but the risk is high that the crop will be lost because 
of a poor stand. The soil is well suited to sorghum and 
soybeans. It is also suited to tall fescue and whiteclover 
grown for pasture. Large amounts of fertilizer are re- 
quired for good yields. (Capability unit IIIw-1; wood- 
land group 7.) 


Talbott Series 


The Talbott series consists of well-drained soils that 
are fine textured and moderately deep. These soils formed 
in material weathered from clayey limestone that is inter- 
bedded with small amounts of shale. In some places, par- 
ticularly in the northeastern corner of the county, the 
bedrock is cherty limestone. 
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_1n areas that are not eroded, the surface layer is brown 
silt loam or cherty silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish- 
red, very plastic clay or cherty clay. Depth to bedrock 
varies but is mostly between 3 and 5 feet. The areas that 
formed from cherty limestone material have many frag- 
ments of chert throughout the profile. 

The Talbott soils are associated with the Colbert soils, 
but they are better draimed, are deeper to bedrock, and are 
redder. 

Talbott soils are strongly acid and are low in fertility. 
Generally, their moisture-supplying capacity is low, and 
they are droughty. Permeability is moderate in the sur- 
face layer but slow in the subsoil. 

_ The Talbott soils are better suited to permanent vegeta- 
tion than to crops that are tilled, but the less sloping areas 
can be used for crops. 

Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (TsB)—This 
well-drained soil is in small areas, mostly on the tops of 
hills. The following describes a representative profile in 
a forested area: 

Ar Oto 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

Az 1 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/3 to 5/3) silt loam; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; friable. 

B, 6 to 10 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) silty clay; moder- 
ate, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm; slightly 
sticky and plastic when wet. 

Bz 10 to 22 inches, yellowish-red (6YR 4/6 to 4/8) clay; strong, 
medium, angular blocky structure; very firm; sticky 
and plastic when wet; a few, fine variegations of yel- 
lowish brown and strong brown; a few, small, black 
concretions and stains. 

B; 22 to 34 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) clay; common, 
medium variegations of yellowish brown, strong 
brown, and light brownish gray; strong, medium, 
angular blocky structure; very firm; very sticky and 
plastic when wet; a few, small, black concretions and 
stains, 

C 34 to 60 inches, variegated yellowish-red, brownish-yel- 
low, and strong-brown clay; massive; very firm; few to 
common fragments of limestone and chert. 

D, 60inches -++, bedrock of clayey limestone. 


In many places there are pieces of chert, fragments of 
flaggy limestone, and outcrops of bedrock. In places the 
upper part of the profile formed partly in thin deposits of 
old alluvium, colluvium, and loess. 

A few small areas of shallow to moderately deep, dusky- 
red and dark reddish-brown (purplish) soils were in- 
cluded with these soils in mapping. These included soils 
formed in material weathered from the Osgood limestone 
formation. A small part of the acreage is eroded, and 
there the surface layer is silty clay loam or silty clay. 

Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is strongly acid. 
Jé is low in fertility. Roots penetrate the surface layer 
easily, but the plastic subsoil impedes the penetration of 
roots and the movement of moisture and air. Water is 
absorbed slowly. The moisture-supplying capacity is low 
because the clay tightly holds much of the absorbed water. 
Tilth is fair. 

This soil is better suited to small grains, hay and pasture 
crops, and other close-growing crops than to row crops. 
Alfalfa, whiteclover, orchardgrass, and tall fescue are 
suitable plants for hay and pasture. Fairly large amounts 
of fertilizer are required for moderate yields. (Capability 
unit ITIe-3 ; woodland group 6.) 

Talbott silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (TsC)——This 
soil has stronger slopes but is otherwise similar to Talbott 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. In places the soil is mod- 


erately eroded, and here the surface layer is silty clay loam. 
In small areas the red clay subsoil is exposed. 

In some places the surface layer formed partly in loess, 
old alluvium, and colluvium. In these places and in places 
where erosion has been slight, the surface layer is a friable 
silt loam that is about 8 inches thick. 

Runoff is moderately rapid_on this soil, but internal 
drainage is medium to slow. The moisture-supplying ca- 

acity islow. Root penetration is slow. ‘The response to 
ena and management is moderate. Tilth is fair to 
rood. 
° About three-fourths of the acreage is forested with 
mixed hardwoods and cedars. The rest is in row crops 
or pastures. 

This soil is suited to all of the row crops and hay and 
pasture plants commonly grown, including alfalfa. It is 
not suited to frequent tillage, but row crops can be grown 
in long cropping systems. Small grains, hay, and pasture 
crops make better yields than rew erops. Moderately large 
amounts of fertilizer are required. (Capability unit 
ITTe-3 ; woodland group 6.) 

Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (TsD).—This 
soil has stronger slopes but otherwise is similar to Talbott 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. In a few areas the soil is 
eroded, and in these places the surface layer is silty clay 
loam or silty clay. 

About 90 percent of this soil is in forests; the rest is in 
unimproved pasture or is idle. 

The soil is better suited to close-growing crops than to 
row crops. Suitable pasture plants are lespedeza, white- 
clover, orchardgrass, and tall fescue. ‘The response to 
fertilizer is fair to good. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 6.) 

Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (Tst}).—This 
soil is on uplands where slopes are short and steep. It has 
more outcrops of bedrock than Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. The surface layer is thin, and the subsoil is 
plastic and clayey. As a result, the moisture-supplying 
capacity is low. 

Most areas of this soil are in cutover hardwoods and 
cedars. The acreage that is cleared is mainly in pasture 
and is moderately eroded. 

This soil is not suited to crops that are tilled, but it can 
be used for pasture or for trees. Pasture plants that toler- 
ate drought make good growth in spring if moderately 
large amounts of fertilizer are applied. (( Capability unit 
Vie-2; woodland group 6.) 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (T:C3).—The surface layer of this soil is generally 
yellowish-red or reddish-brown silty clay. Some small 
areas are very severely eroded, anc in these places the 
surface layer is red clay. There are shallow gues in 
many places. More chert and more outcrops of bedrock 
are on the surface of this soil than on Talbott silt loam, 
2to 5 percent slopes. 

Most areas of this soil are idle or are used as unimproved 
pasture. Many areas that once were used for crops are 
reverting to forests of mixed hardwoods and cedars. In 
a, few places the soil is used along with other Talbott soils 
or with other nearby soils for row crops, hay, or pasture. 

The poor tilth, high hazard of erosion, low fertility, and 
low moisture-supplying capacity make this soil better 
suited to pasture and small grains than to row crops. Hay 
and pasture crops make fair yields if suitable legumes and 
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grasses are seeded and adequate amounts of fertilizer are 
applhed. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 6.) 

Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (TtE3)—This soil has lost nearly all of its original 
surface layer and, in places, part of its subsoil. The pres- 
ent surface layer is yellowish-red or strong-brown silty 
clay that is firm and plastic. Fragments of chert. washed 
from higher lying soils have collected on the surface in 
many places. There are outcrops of bedrock and shallow 
gullies in many places. In a few places the gullies cannot 
be crossed by farm machinery. 

This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Infiltration is retarded by the clayey texture 
of the soil, and runoff is rapid. The hazard of erosion is 
very high. Tilth is poor. 

All of this soil was cultivated at one time. Now, much 
of the acreage is in unimproved pastures or is idle. In 
many places there are thickets of small cedars. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops that are tilled. If 
adequate amounts of fertilizer are applied, fair pasture 
consisting of legumes and grasses can be established. Be- 
cause the soil is droughty, the pasture plants make most 
of their growth in spring. Small grains also make fair 
yields because they grow when moisture is most plentiful. 
The clayey texture of the surface layer, however, makes 
it difficult to get a good stand. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland group 6.) 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(TbD).—This soil is strongly acid, has a clayey subsoil, and 
occurs mainly on the upper parts of hills. The following 
describes a representative profile in a forested site: 


A; 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) cherty silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; % 
inch to 2 inches thick. 

Ag 1 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) cherty silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B; 6 to 10 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6 to 5/8) cherty silty 
clay loam; weak to moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; a few coatings or variegations of 
pale brown to yellowish brown; contains fewer frag- 
ments of chert than the A, layer. 

B, 10 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) or red (2.5YR 
4/6) cherty clay; strong, medium, angular blocky 
structure; firm; very hard when dry, plastic when 
wet; a few variegations of yellowish brown or strong 
brown. 

B; 28 to 38 inches, variegated yellowish-red (5YR, 4/6 to 5/6), 
red (2.5YR, 4/6), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) cherty 
clay; strong, medium, angular blocky structure; very 
firm; in a few places there are partly weathered frag- 
ments of shale or small pockets of shale. 

C 38 to 60 inches, variegated yellowish-red (SYR 4/6), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light brownish-gray 
(1OYR 6/2) cherty clay; moderate, coarse, angular 
blocky structure; very firm; common to many frag- 
ments of chert that are 1 to 6 inches in diameter; a few 
small, olive-brown, partly weathered fragments of 
shale. 

D, 60 inches +, limestone bedrock. 


This soil is strongly acid. It is low in natural fertility 
and in organic matter. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is low. Runoff and internal drainage are medium, 
Permeability is rapid in the surface layer but moderately 
slow in the clayey subsoil. The fragments of chert inter- 
fere with, but do not prevent, tillage. 

Much of this soil is forested with hardwoods; only a 
small acreage is used for tilled crops. 

Small grains, ryegrass, tall fescuie, bermudagrass, and 
whiteclover are better suited to this soil than row crops. 


Even if large amounts of fertilizer are added, yields of 
row crops are only fair. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 6.) 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
(TbE]|.—This soil generally has a thinner solum than Tal- 
bott cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. In areas 
that are eroded, the surface layer consists of material 
from the former upper subsoil that has been mixed with 
the remaining surface soil. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are medium to small. They 
are mostly in forests made up of mixed upland hardwoods 
and a few cedars and pines. The trees have been cut over 
many times and are of poor quality. The areas that are 
eroded are mostly idle, are usecl for unimproved pastures, 
or are reverting to trees. A. few areas have been improved 
and are usec for pasture, but yields are low. 

Because of steep slopes, chertiness, low fertility, low 
moisture-supplying capacity, and poor tilth, this soil is 
better suited to pasture or trees than to row crops. Pasture 
plants that resist drought can be grown if the soil is well 
managed, but yields are only fair. (Capability unit 
ViIe—2; woodland group 6.) 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
(TbF]—This soil has a thinner solum than Talbott cherty 
silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, and in places has more 
chert on its surface. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Minvale, 
Ennis, and Lobelville soils that are on lower slopes and 
along drainageways. 

Because of steep slopes, droughtiness, and low fertility, 
Talbott cherty silt loam, 25 to 85 percent slopes, is better 
suited to trees than to other uses. Nearly all areas are in 
forests of cutover hardwoods. On north-facing slopes 
this soil has a better supply of moisture for trees. (Capa- 
bility unit VIIe-1; woodland group 6.) 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (TcD3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
generally cherty silty clay. The subsoil is similar to the 
surface layer but contains more clay. Because erosion 
has removed the finer soil material, fragments of chert 
have accumulated on the surface of this soil. In places a 
few shallow gullies have formed. 

Much of the acreage of this soil is idle. Many areas 
are reverting to forests of hardwoods and pines; only a 
small acreage is used for unimproved pastures, 

Because of steep slopes, low moisture-supplying capac- 
ity, and poor tilth, this soil is better suited to close-grow- 
ing crops than to row crops. Yields of row crops are low, 
even if the soil is well fertilized. If adequate amounts of 
fertilizer are used and suitable legumes and grasses are 
seeded, fair to good pastures can be established. Small 
grains make fair to good yields because they grow when 
moisture is most plentiful. (Capability unit VIe-9; 
woodland group 6.) 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 12 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (TcE3)—The surface layer of this soil is 
mainly material from the former upper subsoil. It is 
yellowish-red cherty silty clay. In a few places gullies 
have formed, A few areas have slopes of 25 to 35 percent. 

Most areas of this soil ave reverting to forests; only a 
small acreage is used for unimproved pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops. If adequate 
amounts of lime and fertilizer are applied, fair pasture 
consisting of legumes and grasses can be maintained. In 
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(Ca- 


dry weather, however, pasture is damaged quickly. 
pability unit VIe-2; woodland group 6.) 


Vicksburg Series 


The Vicksburg series consists of deep soils that are well 
drained. These soils ave on level flood plains of smaller 
streams. They consist of sediments washed from soils 
that formed on uplands from loess and coastal plain mate- 
rials. Most of the acreage is in the western part of the 
county. Slopes are generally less than 3 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils is brown or dark grayish- 
brown to yellowish-brown loam that shows little change to 
a depth of 380 inches. Below this depth the material has 
some gray mottles and much stratification. 

These soils commonly lie alongside the Collins, Falaya, 
and Waverly soils of the bottoms, but they are better 
drained than those soils. They are lighter brown, more 
acid, and less productive than the Huntington soils. They 
contain less chert and more sand than the Ennis soils, 
which formed in material from cherty limestone. 

The Vicksburg soils ave strongly acid. They are mod- 
erate in fertility and high in moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tilth is good. These soils are productive, but the areas 
are flooded periodically during winter and early in spring. 
As a result, small grains are damaged and planting 1s 
delayed in spring. 

These soils are used principally for corn, cotton, soy- 
beans, grain sorghum, and other row crops. Yields are 
high. 

Vicksburg loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Vb)—This 
deep, well-drained soil is on bottom lands. 

The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 4/3 to 5/8) or dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture; very friable. 

C; 10 to 18 inches, brown (10YR 5/3 to 4/3) or yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) loam or fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable. 

C, 18 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4) loam or fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable. 

C3; 32 to 48 inches +, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) or 
brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; few to common 
mottles of light brownish gray, dark grayish brown, 
and gray; friable. 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas 
where the profile contains more sand than the profile 
described. ‘These included areas are less productive than 
the typical Vicksburg loam because the supply of moisture 
in the soil is hmited. 

Vicksburg loam is strongly acid. It is moderate in 
plant nutrients and organic matter. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is high. Permeability is very rapid in 
the surface layer and vapid in the subsoil. The soil is very 
friable and is easy to work. 

This soil is suited to all of the crops commonly grown 
in the county. It can be used continuously for crops that 
are tilled, or it can be used in short cropping systems. 
The areas are flooded occasionally, however, in winter and 
spring. The response to management and fertilizer is 
high enough to justify adding large amounts of fertilizer. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 

Vicksburg loam, local alluvium (1 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Vc).—This soil is in small areas along small, intermittent 
drainageways and is more sloping than Vicksburg loam. 


Some areas receive overwash from adjacent higher lying 
areas, but crops on this soil are generally not damaged by 
flooding. 

Farmers in the area prefer this soil for growing cotton 
because yields are consistently high. Corn, hay, and 
grasses and legumes also make high yields. The soil is 
suited to intensive tillage. If the soil is well fertilized, 
all crops make high yields. The response to fertilizer is 
high enough-to justify adding large amounts. (Capabil- 
ity unit I-1; woodland group 4.) 


Waverly Series 


The Waverly series consists of poorly drained, strongly 
acid soils on bottom lands. These nearly level soils consist 
of mixed sediments washed from upland soils that formed 
from loess and coastal plain materials. 

The surface layer, a dark grayish-brown or grayish- 
brown silt loam to fine sandy loam, is 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is mottled grayish brown or light brownish gray to 
a depth between 6 and 12 inches; below that depth it is 
strongly mottled but predominantly pray. 

Waverly soils lic alongside the Collins and Falaya soils. 
The Collins soils are moderately well drained, and the 
Falaya are somewhat poorly drained. Waverly soils are 
grayer throughout the profile than the Falaya soils. They 


‘are similar to the Melvin soils, which consist of recent 


alluvium from chert-free limestone. They are also similar 
to the Lee soils, which consist of sediments washed from 
cherty limestone soils. - i 

Tf these soils are drained and well fertilized, crops make 
moderately high yields on them. The poor drainage and 
susceptibility to flooding, however, limit the number of 
crops that can be grown. : 

Waverly silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wb).—This 
poorly drained soil is on first bottoms below areas of up- 
land soils formed from loess and coastal plain materials. 

The following describes a representative profile: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular strueture; very friable. 

Ciz 6 to 12 inches, light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) silt loam; 
common mottles of light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
and yellowish brown. (LOYR 5/4); weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable. 

C2, 12 to 20 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) or gray 
(N 5/0) silt loam; common mottles of yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/4) to strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); 
massive; friable; common, small, black and very dark 
brown concretions. 

C3, 20 to 32 inches, gray (N 6/0) of light-gray (N 7/0) silt 
loam; many, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) and olive brown (2.5¥ 4/4); massive; 
friable. 

Cig 32 to 48 inches +, gray (5Y 5/1 to 6/1) silt loam or 
stratified silt, sand, and clay; many mottles of light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); massive; 
friable; few to common, black, soft concretions. 


Tn most places the gray layers are silt loam, loam, and 
fine sandy loam, but there are strata or pockets of finer 
and coarser textured soils in many places. 

Included with this soil are small areas that are perma- 
nently swampy. 

Waverly silt loam is strongly acid. Its supply of or- 
ganic matter and plant nutrients is moderate. Runoff is 
very slow. Permeability of the surface layer is very 
rapid, but that of the subsoil is moderate. ‘The soil is sub- 
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ject to frequent overflow, especially during winter and 
spring. Much of the time, the water table is at or near the 
surface. If this sotl is not too wet, it is easy to work. 
The soil responds well to fertilizer and to other good 
management. 

In forested areas the vegetation consists chiefly of water- 
tolerant oaks, hickory, sweetgum, beech, birch, willow, 
maple, and, in places, cypress. About half of the acreage 
has been cleared and is used for summer annual crops and 
pasture; of these, many areas have been improved by 
artificial drainage and are used for crops that are tilled. 

Crops on this soil are frequently lost or are damaged by 
excessive wetness or flooding. Small areas near the head- 
waters of streams receive more seepage than other areas 
of this soil, but they are easier to drain and are not flooded 
so frequently. 

Drainage ditches can be used to help improve areas of 
this soil, although flooding cannot be entirely eliminated. 
In areas that have been drained, corn, cotton, soybeans, 
grain sorghum, and other crops common to the area can 
be grown. Areas that have not been drained are better 
suited to annual lespedeza, other annual hay crops, and 
pasture crops than they are to row crops. (Capability 
unit IIIw-2; woodland group 8.) 

Waverly fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
{Wa).—-The surface layer of this soil is generally coarser 
textured than that of Waverly silt loam. In places there 
are strata of silt loam, loam, and loamy sand throughout 
the profile. 

Much of this soil has been cleared, and most of the areas 
have been improved by artificial drainage. 

This soil can be used about the same as Waverly silt 
loam. Yields are more variable, however, and are lower 
in dry seasons. If the areas are drained adequately, Wa- 
verly fine sandy loam is suited to corn, cotton, grain 
sorghum, tall fescue, and whiteclover. If the areas are 
not drained, the loss of row crops is likely to be high. 
(Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland group 8.) 


Waynesboro Series 


The Waynesboro series consists of deep or moderately 
deep soils that ave well drained to excessively drained. 
These soils are on high stream terraces where they devel- 
oped in old alluvium. ‘The alluvium is mainly from sand- 
stone but includes smaller amounts of limestone material 
and other materials. The soils are dominantly rolling or 
hilly. Slopes range from about 2 to 45 percent. 

In areas that are not severely eroded, the surface layer 
of these soils is yellowish-brown fine sandy loam that is 
6 to 8 inches thick and is friable. The subsoil is yellowish- 
red or red clay loam to a depth of about 30 inches and is 
also friable. The material just below has a few variega- 
tions of red, dark red, yellowish brown, and strong brown. 

These soils are near the Pickwick and Paden soils, which 
are also on high stream terraces. Many areas are also ad- 
jacent to the Shubuta, Magnolia, and other soils of the 
Coastal Plain. The Waynesboro soils are similar to the 
Dexter soils, which are well drained but developed in 
alluvium made up of loess and coastal plain materials. 
They are coarser textured than the Pickwick soils, which 
formed in loess over old alluvium. The Waynesboro soils 
are more friable, are Jess red, and lack the mica of the 
Shubuta and Magnolia soils. 


These soils are strongly acid and very strongly acid. 
They are low to very low in fertility. Permeability is very 
rapid in the surface layer and moderately rapid in the 
subsoil. 

Among the soils in the Waynesboro series are fine sandy 
loams, gravelly sandy loams, and very gravelly sandy 
loams, “Chere are also severely eroded phases in which the 
surface layer is clay loam or gravelly clay loam. The 
gravelly and very gravelly soils are on the strongest slopes, 
and more of their acreage is forested than that of the fine 
sandy loams. The fine sandy loams are used extensively 
for crops, but a considerable acreage is still in trees. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(Wf8).—This deep, well-drained soil is in small to medium 
areas, mainly on the tops of low, irregular hills on high 
stream terraces. The following describes a representative 
profile in a forested site. 

A; 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable. 

Az 1to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4) or brown (LOYR 
5/3) fine sandy loam; weak to moderate, fine, granular 
structure; very friable. 

B, 9 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) or reddish-brown 
(5YR 4/4) clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable. 

B, 14 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (6YR 4/6 to 4/8) clay loam; 
moderate, fine or medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; a few small pebbles of chert and quartz. 

B; 32 to 44 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) or red (2.5YR 4/6) 
clay loam or sandy clay loam; few to common varie- 
gations of yellowish brown or strong brown; weak to 
moderate, medium, subangular and angular blocky 
structure; friable to firm; few to common pebbles. 

C 44 to 60 inches +, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) or red (2.5YR 4/6) 
clay loam or sandy clay loam; variegations of yellow- 
ish brown, brown, or strong brown; weak, coarse, an- 
gular blocky structure or massive; friable or firm; few 
to many small pebbles. 


In some places stratified sandy loam and loamy sand 
are common in the deeper part of the profile. The alluvial 
deposit ranges from about 214 to 60 feet or more in thick- 
ness. Below a depth of 8 feet, the number of pebbles varies 
from few tomany. Beds of gravel are common at a depth 
between 4 and 6 feet. In several areas the soil is eroded. 
Here, the surface layer is a brown fine sandy loam that is 
friable and 6 to 8 inches thick. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is moderately high in 
moisture-supplying capacity, but it is low in natural fer- 
tility. Plant roots penetrate the soil easily. The soil has 
good tilth. It responds well to fertilizer. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in cutover pines and 
hardwoods. The areas that are cultivated are used fairly 
intensively for corn, cotton, or annual lespedeza. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is 
well suited to all of the crops Rencnally grown in the 
county, including alfalfa and truck crops. It can be used 
in moderately short cropping systems. If suitable legumes 
and grasses are seeded, acequate amounts of fertilizer are 
added, and the soil is otherwise well managed, good stands 
of pastures can be maintained. Large amounts of fer- 
tilizer are required for good yields of crops and pasture. 
(Capability unit ITe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
(WfC).—Most areas of this soil are on hilltops. The sur- 
face layer is mainly brown fine sandy loam that is 5 to 7 
inches thick. In several acres the soil is eroded and yel- 
lowish-red or reddish-brown material from the former 
subsoil is exposed. 
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This soil has good tilth and is fairly easy to conserve. 
Runoff is medium to rapid. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate. The response to fertilizer is good. 

The forested areas ave mostly in cutover pines and hard- 
woods and are not eroded. The areas that are cleared are 
used mainly for cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza; a few 
areas are idle, and some are used for unimproved pastures. 

This soil is suited to row crops, to hay and pasttire crops, 
and to trees. It should not be cultivated frequently. 
Yields are moderately high if large amounts of fertilizer 
are added. (Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Waynesboro ine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
(WfD).—In this soil the alluvial deposits are more variable 
in thickness than in Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2 to 
5 percent slopes. In a few places the soil is eroded. 

In the areas that are eroded, the surface layer is a 
brown fine sandy loam that is friable and 4 to 6 inches 
thick. A few areas are even more eroded, and in these 
the reddish-brown clay loam. is exposed. In these areas 
there is more quartzite gravel on the surface than on the 
other areas. 

This soil is low to moderately low in fertility. It is 
moderately low in moisture-supplying capacity. Runoff 
is medium to rapid. 

Except for a few areas that are eroded, this soil is in 
forests made up of pines and hardwoods. 

This soil is better suited to small grains and to hay and 
pasture crops than to crops that require annual prepara- 
tion of the seedbed. If adequate amounts of lime and 
fertilizer are applied and other good management is used, 
profitable yields can be obtained. (Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland group 1.) 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
(Wif]—The profile of this soil is thiner than that of 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. In 
zaety places the areas are on the upper parts of long side 
slopes. 

This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

except for a few eroded areas, this soil is in forests. 
The areas that are cleared are mainly idle or are used for 
unimproved pasture; only a few areas are used for crops 
that are tilled. 

This soil is better suited to pasture and to trees than to 
crops that are tilled. Good pasture can be grown if large 
amounts of fertilizer are added. (Capability unit VIe-1; 
woodland group 1.) 

Waynesboro clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Wc83).—This soil has lost much of its original 
surface layer through erosion. The present surface layer 
is reddish-brown or yellowish-red clay loam that is friable. 

In places there are small patches of the original surface 
layer, a brown fine sandy loam. In other places redder 
sandy clay loam from the deeper part of the former sub- 
soilisexposed. There are shallow gullies in many places. 
Small quartzite pebbles are common on the surface. 

This soil is low in fertility and moderately low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. It is fairly easy to work when 
it is slightly moist, but it is somewhat cloddy when dry. 
The response to fertilizer and to other management 1s 
moderate, 

A large acreage of this soil is idle, but a few areas are in 
cotton and corn or are used for unimproved pastures. 


This soil is suited to all of the row crops and hay and 
pasture plants that are commonly grown. Because of the 
limited supply of moisture, yields of small grains, hay and 
pasture crops, and other close-growing crops are higher 
than those of row crops. The soil is very low in lime, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. Consequently, large 
amounts of fertilizer are réquired for good yields of all 
crops. (Capability unit TITe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Waynesboro clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (WcC3).—The surface layer of this soil is mainly 
yellowish-ved or reddish-brown clay loam that is friable 
to firm. It is 4 or 5 inches thick. Small quartzite 
pebbles have collected on the surface, In many places 
gullies are common, and in some places the gullies occupy 
5 percent of an area. , 

This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff is rapid, and the soil is susceptible to 
further erosion. The content of moisture over which the 
soil can be tilled is fairly narrow. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is idle or is used for un- 
improved pasture. Only a small acreage is used for row 
crops, hay, or improved pasture. 

This soil is better suited to small grains and to hay and 
pasture crops than to crops that are tilled or that require 
annual preparation of the seedbed. If a long cropping 
system is used, a row crop can be grown. Yields are fairly 
low. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 1.) 

Waynesboro clay loam, 8 to 12 percent siopes, se- 
verely eroded (WcD3).—Nearly all of the original surface 
layer of this soil has been removed by erosion. The pres- 
ent surface layer consists chiefly of material from the 
former upper subsoil. It is reddish-brown or yellowish- 
red clay loam that is friable to firm. <A few quartzite 
pebbles have collected on the surface. Gullies are com- 
mon, and in some places the gullies occupy as much as 10 
percent of an area. 

This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Tilth is fair to poor. The soil is easy to work 
when moist, but it is cloddy when dry. The response to 
fertilizer is generally moderate. 

This soil is poor to fair for row crops, but it is fair to 
good for small grains and hay and pasture crops. It is 
hard to get a good stand of plants because of the clayey 
texture of the surface layer. Close-growing crops on this 
soil respond better than row crops if fertilizer is applied. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 1.) 

Waynesboro clay loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Wcf3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
mainly reddish-brown. to yellowish-red clay loam that is 
friable. In a few places the original brown or dark 
grayish-brown surface layer remains. Because the finer 
soil material has been removed by erosion, a few quartzite 
pebbles have accumulated on the surface. Gullies are 
common, and in places they occupy as much as 10 percent 
of the surface area. 

Practically all areas of this soil were once used for 
crops, but now bushes, briers, and weeds are growing on 
them. A few areas are used for unimproved pastures. 

The steep slopes, poor tilth, and low fertility and mois- 
ture-supplying capacity limit the use of this soil. The soil 
is suited to pasture or to trees. Yields of forage are fair 
to good if moderately large amounts of fertilizer are used. 
(Capability unit Vie-1; woodland group 1.) 
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Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes (WmC).—This moderately deep, well-drained soil 
is on ridgetops and side slopes. Gravel makes up 15 to 50 
percent of the soil mass. The following describes a rep- 
resentative profile in a forested site: 


A; 0 to 2 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
contains many small pebbles of quartz and chert. 

A; 2 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; the 
gravel is mostly chert and is less than 1 inch in 
diameter. 

B, 9 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) gravelly sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
the gravel is chiefly chert and is as much as 2 inches in 
diameter. 

B, 12 to 22 inches, red (2.6YR 4/6) gravelly clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; the gravel is chiefly chert and is as much as 2 
inches in diameter. 

B; 22 to 36 inches, variegated red (2.5YR 4/6), dark-red 
(2.5YR 3/6), strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), brownish- 
yellow (LOYR 6/6), and light brownish-gray (2.5 Y 6/2) 
gravelly clay loam; massive; firm. 

C36 to 48 inches +, beds of gravel with sandy clay to sand 
between the pieces of gravel; the gravel is chiefly 
chert, and most of it is less than 2 inches in diameter. 


The content of gravel increases with increasing depth, 
and the subsoil is very gravelly. In some places the soil 
formed partly in loess and the surface layer is gravelly 
loam or gravelly silt loam. Figure 10 shows a profile of a 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam in a newly excavated 
gravel pit. 


Figure 10.—Profile of a Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam in a 
newly excavated gravel pit. 


Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
is strongly acid. Tt is low in fertility, organic matter, and 
moisture-supplying capacity. Runoff is medium. The 
soil is very permeable, and internal drainage is rapid. 

All areas of this soil are in trees. The soil is only fair for 
row crops because the supply of moisture is too low for 
the crops to make consistently high yields. Small grains 


and hay and pasture crops make moderately high yields, 
but large amounts of fertilizer are required. Crops that 
mature early are better suited than those that make most 
of their growth in summer and fall. (Capability unit 
ITTe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes (WmD)—This soil is low in fertility and moisture- 
supplying capacity. Runoff is rapid. 

Except for a few areas that are used principally for un- 
improved pasture, nearly all areas of this soil are in 
trees. 

If a cropping system is used, more careful management 
is required to control erosion on this soil than on Waynes- 
boro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. Small 
grains and the grasses and legumes that resist drought 
make fair yields if adequate amounts of fertilizer are 
applied and the soil is otherwise well managed. (Capa- 
bility unit I11e-1; woodland group 2.) 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes (WmE].—In this soil the alluvial deposits are gen- 
erally less thick than in Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 
5 to 8 percent slopes. In some places this soil is moderately 
eroded. Here, the surface layer is reddish-brown gravelly 
sandy loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. 

This soil is low in moisture-supplying capacity, The 
response to fertilizer is moderate. 

The use of this soil is limited by its strong slopes and 
coarse texture. Nearly all areas are in forests of hard- 
woods «nd pines. 

This soil is better suited to pasture or trees than to 
crops that are tilled. Fair to good yields of fornge can 
be obtained if suitable plants are seeded, fertilizer is 
added according to the needs indicated by soil tests, and 
the soil is otherwise well managed. The growth of pas-_ 
ture plants is fairly small in the average summer and 
fall. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (WgD3).—This soil has lost nearly 
all of its original surface layer through erosion. ‘The 
present surface layer is reddish-brown gravelly clay 
loam. Because the finer particles have been removed by 
erosion, gravel has accumulated on the surface. Shallow 
gullies are common. 

This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff is rapid. The soil has poor tilth and 
is difficult to conserve. 

The soil is fair to poor for row crops, but it is fair to 
good for small grains and hay and pasture crops. In 
places it is difficult to obtain a good stand of plants be- 
cause of the gravelly, clayey surface layer. Large 
amounts of fertilizer are required, and the response to 
fertilizer is moderately low. (Capability unit IVe-1; 
woodland group 2.) 

Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (WgE3).—This soil has lost most 
of its original surface layer through erosion. The pres- 
ent surface layer varies in color, but in most places it is 
reddish-brown or yellowish-red gravelly clay loam. The 
amount of gravel that accumulates on the surface increases 
as increasing amounts of finer textured material are re- 
moved by erosion. In many places there are a few gullies. 

The steep slopes, poor tilth, and low moisture-supply- 
ing capacity limit the use of this soil to pasture or trees. 
Much of the soil is idle, but a small acreage is used for 
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pasture. Pasture plants that resist drought should be 
selected. Yields of forage are about medium if moder- 
ately large amounts of fertilizer are added. (Capability 
unit VIe-1; woodland group 2.) 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 per- 
cent slopes (WnE).—This excessively drained soil is on 
uplands; 50 percent or more of the soil mass consists of 
gravel that was probably in an old terrace. The follow- 
ing describes a representative profile in a forested site: 

A, 0 tol inch, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) very gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable. 

A, 1 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown or light yellowish-brown 
(LOYR, 5/4 to 6/4) very gravelly sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable. 

B, 9 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) very gravelly 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable. 

Ba, 12 to 20 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) or red (2.5YR 
5/6) very gravelly clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm. 

Bz 20 to 38 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) and dark-red 
(2.5YR 3/6) very gravelly clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm. 

C 38 to 72 inches +, beds of gravel or stratified gravel and 
sand that contain smaller amounts of sandy clay 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay. 

In the uppermost 10 to 14 inches, gravel makes up 
about 50 percent of the soil mass. Below this depth, the 
gravel occupies 75 to 90 percent of the soil mass. Most 
of the gravel is less than 2 inches in diameter. Conglom- 
erate and cementations are more common in the horizons 
in the lower part of the profile than in the upper part. 
In many places there are conglomerate boulders and 
stones on the surface. The alluvial deposits range from 
as little as 2 or 8 feet thick to 50 feet or more. ; 

This soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid. It is 
very low in plant nutrients, organic matter, and moisture- 
supplying capacity. The soil is excessively drained and 
is very droughty. Permeability is very rapid. The 
large amount of gravel makes the soil open and porous. 

All areas of this soil are in trees, and the soil is prob- 
ably best suited to that use. The soil is poorly suited to 
crops and pasture. The lack of moisture would keep 
yields low, even if the fertility was raised to the required 
level and other good management was used. (Capability 
unit VIIs~1; woodland group 9.) 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes (WnD).—This soil is in small areas on the 
crests of hills. It has a thicker surface layer and contains 
slightly less gravel than Waynesboro very gravelly sandy 
loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

The Jarge amount of gravel and the very low moisture- 
supplying capacity make this soil poorly suited to row 
crops. Small grains and some hay and pasture crops 
make fair to good yields. Early maturing crops make 
moderate yields if fertilizer is added, but summer annu- 
als and late-maturing crops make low yields. (Capabil- 
ity unit [Vs-1; woodland group 9.) 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 25 to 45 per- 
cent slopes (WnF)}.—This soil has a thinner profile in many 
places than Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 
25 percent slopes. 

The areas of this soil that once were cultivated are now 
largely reverting to trees; only a few areas are used for 
unimproved pastures. 


Mainly because of the steep slopes, large amounts of 
gravel, and low fertility and moisture-supplying capacity, 
this soil is not suited to crops or pasture. It is best suited 
to trees. (Capability unit VITs-1; woodland group 9.) 


Wolftever Series 


The Wolftever series consists of well drained to mod- 
erately well drained soils on low terraces. These soils are 
on broad, level areas and in convex areas on the Tennessee 
River flood plain and along streams that receive the back- 
water of that river. The areas are small to large. 

_ The surface layer of these soils is a dark grayish-brown 
silt loam that is friable and is 4 to 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is compact 
and has a few mottles. Ata depth below 24 inches, mottles 
are common. ; 

The Wolftever soils are near the Beason, Captina, Se- 
quatchie, and Robertsville soils, which are also on terraces. 
‘They are also near the Egam, Lindside, and Huntington 
soils and the Melvin and Newark silt loams, which are on 
bottoms. The Wolftever soils lack the well-defined fragi- 
pan typical of the Captina soils. They are better drained 
and darker colored than the Beason soils, They occupy 
positions similar to those of the Sequatchie soils, but they 
are finer textured, lighter colored, and less friable than 
those soils. ; 

The Wolftever soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They are moderately low in fertility and in moisture- 
supplying capacity. Internal drainage is moderately slow. 
Permeability is moderate in the surface layer but mod- 
erately slow in the subsoil. on, 

Much of the acreage of these soils is used for corn, soy- 
beans, grain sorghum, small grains, and annual and sericea 
lespedezas. 

Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes {Wo8).— 
This well drained to moderately well drained soil is on 
low terraces. The following describes a representative 
profile in a cultivated site: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable. 

B; 8 to 15 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine or medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm. 

B, 15 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (1O0YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, compact, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; few, fine, faint mottles of light brownish 
gray (LOYR 6/2); a few, small, brown to black con- 
cretions and segregations. 

B; 26 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; common, faint mottles of light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and pale brown (LOYR. 6/3); moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm and compact; 
slightly sticky and plastic when wet; common, small, 
dark reddish-brown concretions. 

C 38 to 50 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6 to 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common mottles of light brownish-gray 
(1GYR 6/2) and gray (LOYR 5/1); moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; few to common, small, 
black concretions. 


In a small acreage the surface layer is loam or fine sandy 
loam. Mottling begins in the upper subsoil, and the num- 
ber and distinctness of the mottles generally increase with 
increasing depth. The texture of the subsoil and of the 
layers below is silty clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay. 
In places there are a few pebbles on the surface and 
throughout the soil profile. 
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Runoff is medium on this soil. Internal drainage is 
moderately slow, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately low. This soil is fairly easy to work and to 
conserve. 

Flooding in winter and spring is the main limitation 
to use of this soil. The soil is suited to corn, cotton, soy- 
beans, small grains, grain sorghum, and annual lespedeza. 
Yields are high if large amounts of fertilizer are applied. 
(Capability unit le; woodland group 3.) 

Wolftever silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WoA).—In 
this soil mottles are common nearer the surface than in 
Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. The surface 
layer is a brown or dark grayish-brown silt loam that is 
friable and 6 to 10 inches thick. 

Because of the smoother relief, runoff is slower than on 
Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, and this soil is 
less susceptible to erosion. Also, this soil is slightly slower 
to warm in spring. 

This soil can be used a little more intensively than Wolf- 
tever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. Corn, soybeans, 
grain sorghum, and hay crops make medium yields. 
Yields can be increased if lime and fertilizer are added 
and sod crops are grown in the cropping system. (Capa- 
bility unit [Iw-2; woodland group 8.) 

Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(WoB2).—The surface layer of this soil is thinner than 
that of Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. It gen- 
erally is brown silt loam that is 5 or 6 inches thick. In 
places part of the upper subsoil has been mixed with the 
remaining surface layer by plowing. In these places the 
surface layer is yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for corn. The 
soil is suited to most of the row crops and pasture plants 
that are commonly grown. Its use is somewhat limited, 
however, by the slope, moderately slow internal drainage, 
and flooding in winter and spring. If large amounts of 
fertilizer are added, yields are moderately high. 
(Capability unit Ile-2; woodland group 8.) 

Wolftever silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Wv83).—-This soil is on short side slopes 
beside broader, gently sloping and nearly level areas. 
The surface layer is brown or yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam. 

The soil is low in fertility, organic matter, and moisture- 
supplying capacity. As the result of erosion, tilth is poor. 
The surface of the soil crusts and becomes hard upon dry- 
ing. Consequently, rainfall is not absorbed and crops are 
damaged by lack of moisture. The soil is susceptible to 
flooding during winter. 

A large acreage of this soil is idle. Much of the rest is 
used along with surrounding soils for pasture, and several 
small, narrow strips have been seeded to sericea lespedeza. 

This soil is better suited to hay and pasture crops than 
to crops that require tillage frequently. (Capability unit 
IIle-2; woodland group 3.) 

Wolftever silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (WvC3).—This soil has lost all of its orig- 
inal friable surface layer through erosion caused by rapid 
runoff or by the scouring of floodwaters. The present 
surface layer is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay loam. In 
many places there are a few pebbles and an occasional 
gully. In a few areas the soil is moderately eroded and 
the slope is as much as 12 percent. 


This soil is low in fertility and in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
high. Tulth is poor, and yields are low. The soil is sub- 
ject to flooding and is likely to be damaged by further 
erosion. 

Most areas of this soil have a cover of weeds, briers, 
low trees, and shrubs. A small acreage is seeded to sericea 
lespedeza or is in pasture. 

This soil is better suited to pasture and hay crops than 
to row crops. Tall fescue, whiteclover, and bermudagrass 
are satisfactory plants for pasture, and sericea lespedeza is 
satisfactory for hay. (Capability unit [Ve-8; woodland 
group 3.) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This section has several parts. The first explains the 
capability classification used by the Soil Conservation 
Service. Then management of groups of soils, the capa- 
bility units, is described. Next the estimated yields of 
the principal crops under two levels of management are 
given, along with a discussion of practices for managing 
the soils. This is followed by a discussion of soil manage- 
ment for woodland, for wildlife, and for engineering. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, 
in a general way, how suitable soils are for most kinds of 
farming. It is a practical grouping based on limitations 
of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, and 
the way they respond to-treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, and 
the least risk of damage when they are used. The soils in 
the other classes have progressively greater natural limita- 
tions. In class VIII are soils and landforms so rough, 
shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not produce 
worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations within 
the classes. Within most of the classes there can be up to 
four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by adding a 
letter, ¢, w, s, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example, ITe. 
The letter e shows that the main limitation is risk of ero- 
sion unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; w 
means that water in or on the soil will interfere with plant 
growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be 
partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; s shows that the 
soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or 
stony, and ¢ (none in this county) indicates that the chief 
limitation is a climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of this 
class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, because the soils 
in it have little or no erosion hazard but have other limita- 
tions that limit their use largely to pasture, range, wood- 
land, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to have 
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similar productivity and other responses to management. 
Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping for 
making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally identified by numbers as- 
signed locally, for example, Ife-1 or ITIe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their per- 
manent limitations; but without consideration of major 
and generally expensive Jandforming that would change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soil; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major recla- 
mation projects. 

The classes, subclasses, and units that are in this county 
are described in the listing that follows. 


Class I.—Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 


Unit I-1.—Deep, nearly level soils that are on 
bottom lands, or low terraces, or are along 
drainageways. 

Class IT.—Soils that have some limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass IIe—Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit I[Ie-1.—Deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
soils that are permeable and medium textured. 

Unit ITe-2.—Moderately well drained, gently 
sloping soils that have a fragipan or other com- 
pact layer at a depth of about 2 feet. 

Subclass [Iw.—Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit Tiw-1—Moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained, nearly level soils of bot- 
tom lands and low terraces. 

Unit TIw-2.—Well drained to moderately well 
drained, level or nearly level soils that have a 
fragipan or other compact layer at a depth of 
about 2 feet. 

Subclass IIs.—Soils that have moderate limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Unit [[s-1.—Well-drained, nearly level, cherty or 
sandy soils of bottom lands. 

Class ITI.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass [TIe.—Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IlTe-1.—Deep, gently sloping and sloping 
soils that are well drained. 

Unit [1Te-2.—Gently sloping and sloping soils 
that are inedarately well drained and have a 
fragipan or other compact layer at a depth of 
about 2 feet. 

Unit I1le-8.—Moderately deep, gently sloping 
and sloping soils that have a clayey subsoil. 

Subclass IIIw.—Soils that have severe limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit Ifw-1.—Somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. 

Unit TTIw-2.—Poorly drained, nearly level soils 
of first bottoms. 

Class TV.—Soils that have very severe limitations that re- 
strict the choice of plants, require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 


Subclass TVe—Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and are not protected. 

Unit [Ve-1.—Moderately deep and deep, sloping 
and strongly sloping soils that are well drained 
and medium textured. 

Unit IVe-2.—Shallow to deep, sloping and 
strongly sloping soils that are well drained and 
have a clayey subsoil. 

Unit [Ve~3—Moderately well drained, gently 
sloping to strongly sloping soils that have a 
fragipan or other compact layer near the 
surface. 

Subclass [Vw.—Soils that have severe limitations for 
cultivation because of excess water. 

Unit TVw-1—tLevel or nearly level, poorly 
drained, gray soils. 

Subclass [Vs.—Souls that have severe limitations of 
stoniness, low moisture capacity, or other soil 
features. 

Unit TVs-1.—Well-drained to _ excessively 
drained, cherty or gravelly soils that are 
droughty. 

Class V.—Soils that have little or no hazard of erosion but 
have other limitations impractical to remove that limit 
their use largely to pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife 
food and cover. (None in Hardin County.) 

Class VI—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife food and 
cover. 

Subclass VIe.—Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion, if protective cover is not maintained. 

Unit Vie-1.—Deep, strongly sloping to steep, 
silty and sandy soils that are well drained. 

Unit VIe-2.—Sloping to steep soils that have a 
clayey or compact subsoil. 

Class VII.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict 
their use largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VITe.—Soils and landforms that are severely 
limited, chiefly by risk of erosion, if a protective 
oe is a Pane 

nit e-1,.—Chiefly steep, sandy or claye 
Cis and Suled lands" - a 

Subclass VIIs.—Soils that are very severely limited 
by moisture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Unit VIIs-1.—Chiefly steep soils that are rocky, 

ravelly, and cherty. 

Class VIVI.—Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant production 
and restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, water 
supply, or esthetic purposes. (None in Hardin 
County.) 


Management by Capability Units 


Soils in one capability unit have about the same limita~ 
tions and similar risks of damage. The soils in one unit, 
therefore, need about the same kind of management, 
though they may have formed from different kinds of par- 
ent materials and in different ways. The capability units 
are described in the following pages. The soils in each 
unit are listed, and management suitable for all the soils 
of one unit is suggested. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 


In this unit are deep, nearly level soils that are on bottom 
lands, or low terraces, or are along drainageways. Except 
for the Collins soils, which are moderately well drained, 
these soils are well drained. In most places slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent, but in a few places slopes are as much 
as8 percent. Most areas are subject to flooding in winter. 
Along the tributary streams the floodwaters stay only a 
few hours, but along the Tennessee River the floodwaters 
remain for longer periods. The following soils are in 
this unit: 

Collins fine sandy loam. 

Collins loam, local alluvium. 
Collins silt loam. 

Ennis silt loam. 

Ennis silt loam, local alluvium. 
Ennis fine sandy loam. 
Huntington silt loam. 
Huntington fine sandy loam. 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Vicksburg loam. 

Vicksburg loam, local alluvium, 

These soils are moderate to high in natural fertility, are 
high in moisture-supplying capacity, and are permeable 
throughout the profile, The soils are neutral to strongly 
acid. They are friable and are easy to work and conserve. 
The response to fertilizer is excellent because roots can 
penetrate the soils deeply and because the supply of mois- 
ture is high. The fine sandy loams in this unit are not 
so high in organic matter as the silt loams, : 

The acreage of these soils is large, and much of it is used 
intensively for corn and other grains. Yields of the crops 
and pasture plants commonly grown, including legumes, 
are high. 

The soils in this unit are suited to all of the crops and 
pasture plants commonly grown. Cotton also grows well, 
except in wet years. These soils can be used intensively. 
Even without fertilizer, these soils give high yields, but 
they make even better yields if fertilizer is added. Be- 
cause of their high value for row crops, these soils are 
not commonly used for pasture, although they are 
especially valuable for an in summer because they 
produce good yields of forage when pastures on the up- 
lands are dry. If row crops are grown continuously, 
turning under crop residues will help to supply organic 
matter and to maintain good tilth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 


In this unit are deep, well-drained, gently sloping soils 
that are permeable and medium textured. The Dexter, 
Humphreys, and Sequatchie soils are on intermediate and 
low terraces, but the Pickwick, Silerton, and Waynesboro 
soils occupy smooth areas on the caps of low hills. The 
soils of this group are friable in the surface layer and 
subsoil. Their surface layer ranges from silt loam to fine 
sandy loam in texture. The subsoil is mostly clay loam and 
silty clay loam. Generally some areas, particularly areas 
of the Sequatchie soil, are flooded in winter for several 
days. The following soils are in this unit: 

Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2:to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils are moderately low to moderately high in 
natural fertility. They are moderately high to high in 
moisture-supplying capacity. The soils range from me- 
dium acid to strongly acid, but most of them are strongly 
acid. Plant roots can penetrate these soils easily. The 
soils are easy to work and keep in good tilth, and they are 
fairly easy to conserve. 

About 40 percent of the acreage of these soils is in crops. 
The rest is idle, is already in trees, or is reverting to trees. 

These soils are suitable for moderately intensive use. 
They are well suited to cotton, corn, small grains, and hay 
crops. Yields of alfalfa are fair to good. The soils are 
also suited to such other legumes and grasses as white 
clover, red clover, button clover, vetch, lespedeza, tall fes- 
cue, orchardgrass, and ryegrass. Lime and a complete 
fertilizer are required for high yields of all crops, and the 
response of most crops is good enough to justify adding 
large amounts. If the soils are well managed, control of 
water is not difficult and the risk of erosion is slight. 

When the soils are farmed on the contour, a suitable 
cropping system is 2 years of grasses and 1 year each of 
cotton and a small grain. If contour stripcropping is 
used, a suitable cropping system is 2 years of grasses and 
legumes grown for hay and pasture and 2 years of cotton 
or some other row crop. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-2 


The soils in this unit are moderately well drained, 
gently sloping soils that have a fragipan or other compact 
layer at a depth of about 2 feet. These soils are on the 
caps of low hills and on broad areas on low terraces. Most 
of the soils have a surface layer that is about 5 to 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil is silt loam, silty clay loam, or clay 
loam. The areas on the low terraces are flooded occasion- 
ally, and the floodwaters stay longer on areas along the 
‘Tennessee River than on areas along the smaller streams. 
The following soils are in this unit: 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Dulae silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are friable and permeable in the upper 2 
feet, but the compact lower subsoil causes them to be poorly 
acrated below that depth. Also, water moves slowly 
through the compact layer, and as a result, the lower sub- 
soil is waterlogged during wet seasons. For most plants, 
the root zone is restricted to the upper 2 feet. 

These soils are moderately low in fertility and in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. They are strongly acid. The 
soils are easy to work and to maintain and are easy to 
keep in good tilth. Slopes are mild, and control of erosion 
is only a moderate problem. 

About 25 percent of the acreage of these soils is in trees. 
as rest is mainly in crops and pastures, but some is 
idle. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
commonly grown. Cotton, grain sorghum, small grains, 
and soybeans make good yields if well fertilized. Orchard- 
grass, tall fescue, bermudagrass, ryegrass, red clover, white 
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clover, and lespedeza are suitable for pasture and hay. 
Yields of corn generally are moderate, except in wet years, 
when high yields can be obtained. In most places alfalfa 
grows well for about 2 years. It then fails because of 
wetness of the lower subsoil in winter. In some places 
stands of alfalfa last for 3 or 4 years. 

These soils are not suitable for intensive tillage. Slopes 
are mild, but much soil material is likely to be lost through 
erosion if these soils are cultivated several years in a row. 
These soils should be in close-growing crops about 2 years 
out of 4. If they are farmed on the contour, a suitable 
cropping system is 2 years of grasses and legumes and 1 
year each of cotton and a small grain. 

The soils in this unit are low in all of the essential ele- 
ments. Lime and a complete fertilizer are required, and 
they should be applied according to needs indicated by 
soil tests. Fairly large amounts of fertilizer are needed 
for good yields, and the response to fertilizer and other 
management is good. The supply of moisture is not 
high enough in these soils, however, to justify adding large 
amounts of fertilizer. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 


In this unit are moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, nearly level soils of bottom lands and 
low terraces. These soils are on flood plains of the Ten- 
nessee River and of many other streams throughout the 
county. The Beason soil is on low terraces, but the other 
soils are on bottom lands. Some of the soils are in slightly 
depressed areas. In most places the texture of the surface 
layer and subsoil is silt loam or fine sandy loam, but in a 
few- places it is silty clay loam. Nearly all areas of these 
soils are subject to flooding. The floodwaters remain from 
a few hours to several days. The following soils are in 
this unit: 

Beason silt loam. 

Falaya silt loam. 

Falaya loam, local aNuvium. 
Lindside silt loam. 

Lindside silty clay loam. 
Lobelville silt loam. 
Lobelville cherty silt loam. 
Mantachie fine sandy loam. 

Falaya loam, local alluvium, is less likely to be flooded 
than the other soils in this unit, but it receives much seep- 
age water from the uplands. In a few places the Lobel- 
ville soils are cherty, but the chert does not prevent tillage. 
The water table in the soils of this unit moves up and 
down as the seasons change. In wet seasons the water 
table may rise to within a few inches of the surface; in 
the drier parts of the year, the water table may drop to 
as much as 5 feet or more below the surface. 

These soils are moderately low to high in fertility and 
are moderately high to high in moisture-supplying capa- 
city. They are slightly acid to strongly acid. Most of the 
soils are medium textured and are easy to work. They 
are often too wet to work, however, early in spring. Dates 
of planting are delayed frequently. These soils respond 
well to fertilizer. Except in those areas where scouring 
by floodwaters occurs, the soils are easy to conserve. 

Much of the acreage of these soils is used for crops, even 
though occasional flooding limits the number of crops that 
can be grown. All of the soils are suited to corn, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, tall fescue, whiteclover, and annual 
lespedeza. Orchardgrass grows well on the better drained 


areas of Beason, Lindside, and Lobelville soils. Generally, 
all of the soils are too wet for alfalfa. Cotton grows well 
on areas that are drained adequately, but in most places 
the risk of flooding is too severe for cotton. Lobelville 
cherty silt loam is suited to the same crops as the other 
soils, but yields are less because the chert causes the soil 
to hold less moisture. The soils of this unit remain moist 
when. soils of the uplands are dry. Therefore, they are 
especially valuable for summer erasing. 

If adequate amounts of fertilizer are added and other 
good management is used, these soils can be used con- 
tinuously for row crops. Turning under large amounts 
of crop residues will help supply organic matter and help 
maintain. good tilth. Artificial drainage will increase 
yields of many crops and also will increase the number of 
crops that can be grown. All of these soils are low in 
phosphorus. Moderate amounts of potash and large 
amounts of nitrogen are required for most crops. Most 
areas need lime, but some are naturally well supplied with 
lime. Consequently, the soils should be tested before lime 
is applied. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Mw-2 

In this unit are well drained or moderately well drained, 
level or nearly level soils that have a fragipan or other 
compact layer at a depth of about 2 feet. Except for the 
Egam soil, which generally lies between first: bottoms and 
low terraces, the soils are on low terraces. The surface 
layer of these soils is friable and is between 6 and 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is mainly silty clay loam that becomes 
mottled and is dense or brittle at a depth of about 2 feet. 
Nearly all areas of these soils are subject to flooding, 
mainly in winter. The floodwaters remain on the areas 
from a few hours to a few days. The following soils are 
in this unit: 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Egam silty clay loam. 
Wolftever silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils are moderately low to moderately high in 
fertility, organic matter, and moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are slightly acid to strongly acid. The soils are 
fairly easy to work, but they are likely to be somewhat 
cloddy, especially the Egam soil. On all of the soils, dates 
of planting may be delayed because of wetness in spring. 
Except in those areas where scouring by floodwaters oc- 
curs, the soils are easy to conserve, 

Most of the acreage of these soils is used for crops, 
although the number of crops that can be grown is limited 
by slow drainage of the lower subsoil and risk of flooding. 

orn, grain sorghum, soybeans and lespedeza are well 
suited. Small grains grow well, but the risk of losing the 
crop by flooding is high. Cotton is not well suited. The 
risk of flooding and coolness of the soils in spring makes 
it difficult to get a good stand. Tall fescue and whiteclover 
grow well, but their use in the cropping system depends on 
whether cattle are raised on a particular farm. 

These soils are suited to moderately intensive use be- 
cause they are easy to maintain. They probably could be 
cultivated more intensively if large amounts of crop resi- 
dues were turned under to help supply organic matter 
and to improve tilth. Crops should be selected that are not 
likely to be damaged by floods and that grow well on soils 
that are moderately well drained. These soils require 
lime and a complete fertilizer if moderate to moderately 
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high yields ave to be obtained. The response is good 
enough to justify adding large amounts, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Is-1 


In this group are well drained, nearly level, cherty or 
very sandy soils of bottom lands. Many of the areas are 
flooded for short periods in winter and spring. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 

Bruno loamy fine sand. 
Ennis cherty silt loam. 
Ennis cherty silt loam, local alluvium. 

These soils ave moderately low to moderately high in 
natural fertility. Their moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately low because of the coarse texture or numerous 
fragments of chert. These soils are medium acid to 
strongly acid. They are easy to work and maintain. 
The fragments of chert are small and do not prevent cul- 
tivation. The Bruno soil is more droughty than the Ennis 
soils. 

The soils in this unit are used mainly for corn, cotton, 
and lespedeza. The Bruno soil is in small areas and is not 
important for agriculture, but the Ennis soils are im- 
nortant to agriculture, even though their total acreage is 
Paivly small. 

In general, the soils of this unit are suited to cultivated 
crops, hay crops, pasture plants, and trees. They are 
moderately productive and can be cultivated every year. 
Many of the areas, however, are flooded occasionally, and 
such crops as small grains and alfalfa, or even cotton, 
may be lost. 

All of the crops commonly grown make good yields on 
the Ennis soils, but on the Bruno soil yields are generally 
low. The Bruno soil is probably better suited to crops 
that mature early than to other crops. The response 
of the Ennis soils to fertilizer and to other management 
is moderate to moderately high. Therefore, it would pay 
to add moderately large amounts of fertilizer to those 
soils. The Bruno soil is too sandy to hold much moisture, 
and its response to fertilizer and other management is 
low. Thus, adding large amounts of fertilizer to the 
Bruno soil is not justified. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 


In this unit are deep, gently sloping and sloping soils 
that are well drained. These soils are on uplands and 
stream terraces. In areas that are not eroded, the sur- 
face layer is friable fine sandy loam to silt loam; the 
subsoil is silty clay loam or clay loam. In areas that are 
severely eroded, the surface layer and subsoil are silty 
clay loam to clay loam. In the Minvale and Etowah 
soils, and in some of the Waynesboro soils, the surface 
layer and subsoil are cherty or gravelly. The chert and 
etavel do not prevent tillage or limit the number of crops 
that can be grown. Yields of most crops are lower than 
for the other soils in this unit, however, because of the 
lower supply of moisture. The following soils ave in this 
unit: 

Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Dexter clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ttowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
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Mountview silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

These soils are moderate to low in natural fertility, 
and they are moderately low to moderately high in 
moisture-supplying capacity. They are medium acid to 
very strongly acid. These soils are easy to work. TEx- 
cept for areas that are severely eroded or are cherty or 
gravelly, tilth is good. 

About 50 percent of the acreage is in trees. Most of 
the rest is in crops and pastures, but some is idle. Many 
homesites are on soils of this unit, particularly on the 
Pickwick soils. Cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza are 
the main crops. 

These sloping soils are not suited to intensive cultiva- 
tion, but a wide variety of crops can be grown if medium 
to long cropping systems are used. Corn, cotton, and 
other row crops make good yields. Alfalfa is well suited, 
and all of the other common. legumes and grasses can be 
grown. These soilsare good for pasture. They can be 
grazed throughout most of the year since they are in the 
uplands where drainage is good. 

Because of the fairly strong slopes, it is necessary to 
keep these soils in close-growing grasses and legumes most 
of the time. When the soils are farmed on the contour, 
a suitable cropping system is 1 year of a row crop fol- 
lowed by a small grain and then 3 or 4 years of grasses 
and legumes grown for hay and pasture. If striperop- 
ping is used, a suitable cropping system is 1 year of row 
evops followed by 2 years of grasses and legumes grown 
for hay and pasture. Terracing will help to control ero- 
sion. It is especially effective on these soils because the 
slopes are long. 

These soils respond well to fertilizer and to other man- 
agement. All of the soils are low in lime, phosphorus, 
potassium, and nitrogen and require moderately large 
amounts of these elements for good yields. The response 
is good enough to justify adding the fertilizer. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-2 


In this unit are gently sloping and sloping soils that are 
moderately well drained and have a fragipan or other 
compact layer at a depth between 15 and 24 inches. ‘These 
soils are on the caps of low hills or are on broad, low ter- 
races. In areas that are not eroded, the fragipan or other 
compact layer is normally at a depth of about 2 feet, but in 
places that are severely eroded it is close to the surface. ‘The 
surface layer, in areas that, ave not severely eroded, is fri- 
able silt loam or loam that is about 6 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is silt loam, silty clay loam, or clay loam that 
extends to the compact layer. In severely eroded areas the 
surface layer is similar to the subsoil. The following soils 
are in this unit: 


Dulae silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
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Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Wolftever silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils are moderately low to low in moisture- 
supplying capacity and are low in fertility. They are 
strongly acid. The soils are permeable above the compact 
layer, but below that depth they are very slowly perme- 
able. Plant roots are confined mostly to the soil above the 
compact layer, which is the uppermost 24 inches or less. 
Tilth is good im areas that are not severely eroded, and 
the soils are easy to work. In the severely eroded areas, 
tilth is fair. 

The soils in this unit are used for crops, pasture, and 
trees. The main crops are cotton, corn, and annual lespe- 
deta. Much of the acreage of the severely eroded areas 
‘is idle or is in unimproved pasture. 

These soils produce fair to good yields of cotton, corn, 
and other row crops. The supply of moisture is not suffi- 
cient for corn to make consistently high yields, but mod- 
erate yields can be made. The soils are well suited to 
small grains because they grow when moisture is most 
plentiful. They are also well suited to most hay and 
pasture plants, Alfalfa is not well suited. Wetness of 
the lower subsoil generally limits the productive life of 
the stand to about 2 years. Other legumes and grasses 
grow well if fertilizer 1s added. 

These soils erode easily when not protected. Conse- 
quently, they are not suitable for frequent cultivation. A 
suitable cropping system is a row crop followed by 3 or 
4 years of grasses and legumes grown for hay and pasture. 
If contour stripcropping is used, a suitable cropping sys- 
tem is 2 years of small grain followed by 2 years of grasses 
and legumes grown for hay and pasture. 

The soils in this unit are very low in lime, phosphorus, 
potassium, and nitrogen, and they require all of these ele- 
ments to produce profitable yields. Fair to good yields 
of suitable crops can be grown if moderate amounts of 
fertilizer are applied and other good management is used. 
The response is moderate to moderately high, but the 
supply of moisture is too low to justify adding large 
amounts of fertilizer. In areas where erosion has caused 
the compact layer to be near the surface, deep tillage will 
help increase the depth of permeable material and thus 
increase the supply of moisture in the soils. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IITe-3 


In this unit are moderately deep, gently sloping to 
slopmg soils that have a clayey subsoil. These soils are 
on uplands. Slopes range between 2 and 8 percent, but 
they are dominantly between 5 and 8 percent. The sur- 
face layer of these soils is silt loam or fine sandy loam 
that is about 5 to 8 inches thick. The fine-textured sub- 
soil ranges from sandy clay to clay. The lower subsoil or 
substratum is underlain by limestone bedrock or stratified 
sand and clay of the Coastal Plain. The following soils 
are in this unit: 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Talbott silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
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These soils are low in natural fertility and are moder- 
ately low in moisture-supplying capacity. They are 
medium acid to strongly acid. Plant roots penetrate the 
surface layer easily, but they penetrate the firm subsoil 
slowly. xcept for a few areas of the Talbott soils where 
limestone crops out, tilth is fairly good. These soils are 
very erodible. They are hard to cultivate in areas that 
are severely eroded because their clayey subsoil is near 
the surface. 

Most of the acreage of these soils is in cutover forest. 
Areas that are cleared consist mainly of the Shubuta soils. 
These are used mostly for cotton and hay crops, but a few 
areas are in unimproved pasture. 

Row crops make only moderate yields on these soils be- 
cause of the lack of moisture and because roots penetrate 
the soils slowly. ‘The soils are suited to small grains and 
to all hay and pasture plants. Yields of pasture are good 
if the soils are well fertilized and other good management 
is used. In summer, however, pasture plants generally 
make little growth. 

These soils are not suited to frequent cultivation. If 
they are used for row crops, contour farming, terracing, 
or stripcropping is needed to help control erosion. Small 
grains are more profitable than row crops in the cropping 
system because they grow when moisture is most plentiful. 
A suitable cropping system is 1 year of small grains fol- 
lowed by 3 or more years of grasses and legumes grown 
for hay and pasture. 

All of the soils are low in essential elements, Moderate 
to moderately large amounts of lime and a complete fer- 
tilizer are required for profitable yields of all crops. The 
response to fertilizer and to other good management, how- 
ever, is only moderate to moderately low. The supply of 
moisture probably is not sufficient to justify adding large 
amounts of fertilizer. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-1 


The soils in this unit are somewhat poorly drained and 
have a fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. They are on 
low terraces or upland flats where they occupy nearly level 
or depressed areas. Slopes are generally less than 4 per- 
cent. The surface layer is highly leached, friable loam or 
silt loam that is about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
mottled gray and brown, dense silty clay loam or silt loam. 
The following soils are in this unit : 

Hatchie loam. 
Taft silt loam, 

These soils contain little organic matter and are low in 
fertility. They are strongly acid. The strong mottling 
and gray color of the subsoil indicate that it is saturate 
with water part of the year. The subsoil is slowly per- 
meable to plant roots. As a result, root systems cannot 
develop rapidly or extensively. The supply of moisture 
is erratic. In wet seasons the soils are wet, and in places 
water is ponded on them. In summer, however, they are 
fairly dry. There is little pore space in the subsoil, and 
its capacity to absorb and hold water available to plants 
is low. Rainfall and runoff from upland areas drains 
away slowly, and the surface is wet in winter and spring. 

Nearly all of the acreage of these soils is cleared. About 
half in 1s unimproved pasture, and the rest, is used mainly 
for soybeans, grain sorghum, corn, and hay crops. 

These soils are poorly suited to cotton, small grains, 
deep-rooted lezumes, and vegetable crops. They are better 
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suited to soybeans, grain sorghum, white clover, alsike 
clover, tall fescue, redtop, and other crops that tolerate 
wetness. Lespedeza makes fair to good yields, and corn 
makes fair yields. It is often difficult, however, to get a 
goodstandofcorn, 

A complete fertilizer is required for good yields of all 
crops on these soils. The response to fertilizer is only 
moderate, and it is not consistent because of the erratic 
supply of moisture. 

If these soils could be drained, most of the common 
crops could be grown. Furthermore, the soils could be 
used intensively because they are nearly level and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. Artificial drainage, however, 
is not feasible in some areas, because suitable outlets for 
water are lacking. Also, the cost of draining these areas 
is higher than that of draining bottom lands. The slow 
lateral movement of water requires close spacing of drains. 
The need for additional areas for cultivated crops on a 
particular farm and the kind of farming done will deter- 
mine if the cost of draining is justified. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIlw-2 


In this unit are poorly drained, nearly level soils of 
first bottoms. The surface layer is mostly silt loam or fine 
sandy loam that is about 8 inches thick. It is underlain 
by gray silt loam to silty clay loam. In some places there 
are many fragments of chert in the soils and on the surface. 
Most areas are likely to be flooded occasionally. The flood- 
waters remain from a few hours to 2 weeks. The follow- 
ing soils are in this unit: 

Dunning silty clay loam. 

Lee silt loam. 

Lee cherty silt loam. 

Melvin and Newark silt loams, 
Waverly silt loam. 

Wayerly fine sandy loam. 

These soils are moderately low to moderately high in 
fertility. They are strongly acid to slightly acid. Run- 
off and internal drainage are slow. The water table fluc- 
tuates and is at or near the surface during periods of high 
rainfall, Also, much seepage water flows onto these soils 
from adjacent areas on uplands. The soils, therefore, are 
too wet to be tilled during much of the year. The subsoil 
is permeable, however, and movement of water through 
this layer is medium to rapid when the water table drops. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of these soils is still in 
trees. The largest acreage of trees is on the Waverly soils. 
About 30 percent of this unit is used for cultivated crops, 
mainly corn, soybeans, and grain sorghum, The rest is 
idle. 

These soils are poerly suited to many crops, unless they 
ave artificially drained. They are well suited to tall fes- 
cue, whiteclover, and other plants that tolerate wetness. 
In the drier seasons, corn makes fair to good yields, but 
the risk of failure of the crop is high. Soybeans and grain 
sorghum grow well, but they are also likely to fail because 
of wetness and flooding. Because of the large amount of 
moisture, these soils are highly productive of pasture 
plants for summer grazing. 

If these soils were drained and adequate amounts of 
fertilizer were added, high yields of many plants could 
be obtained. Furthermore, the soils could be used inten- 
sively because they are nearly level and are not likely to 
erode. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


In this unit are moderately deep and deep, sloping and 
strongly sloping soils that are well drained and medium 
textured. ‘These soils are on uplands and terraces. In 
areas that ave not severely eroded, the surface layer is 
mainly silt loam or fine sandy loam, and the subsoil is silty 
clay loam or clay loam. In aveas that are severely eroded, 
the surface layer and subsoil have about the same texture. 
The following soils are in this unit: 

Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Dexter loain, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Dexter clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 te 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded, 

Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

These soils are low to moderately low in natural fertil- 
ity, and they are moderately low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. They are medium acid to strongly acid. Tilth is 
good in areas that are not severely eroded, and there the 
soils are easy to work. In the areas that are severely 
eroded, tilth 1s only fair because there is much clay in the 
surface layer. In some places there is much chert or 
gravel in the soils. Here, the soils are more difficult to 
work and have lower moisture-supplying capacity. Be- 
cause all of these soils have strong slopes and a silty sur- 
face layer, they erode rapidly if they are cultivated. 

About 55 percent of the acreage of these soils is in cut- 
over forests of hardwoods and pines. The rest is used 
mostly for corn, cotton, and annual lespedeza. 

These soils are better suited to alfalfa, other deep- 
rooted legumes, and pasture crops than to row crops. 
Good pastures can be established if the soils are well ferti- 
lized. The supply of moisture is not sufficient for corn 
to make consistently high yields, but it is sufficient for 
corn to make fair to good yields. Small grains on these 
soils make good yields because they grow when the supply 
of moisture is most plentiful. 

The soils are not suitable for frequent cultivation. Al- 
though «ll of the common crops can be grown, close-grow- 
ing grasses and legumes should be kept on the soils at least 
3 years out of 4. Stripcropping will help to maintain the 
soils and will also help crops grown on them make effec- 
tive use of soil moisture. These soils require large 
amounts of lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash for 
good yields of crop and pastures. The response to fer- 
tilizer and to other management is good. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 


This unit consists of shallow to deep, sloping and 
strongly sloping soils that are well drained and have a 
clayey subsoil. These soils are on ridgetops. Slopes are 
moderately short. Some of the soils developed in mate- 
rial from limestone, and others developed in coastal plain 
sandy clay or clay. The soils that developed in material 
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from limestone are underlain by limestone bedrock at a 
depth between 3 and 10 feet. The coastal plain soils are 
deeper and are underlain by sandy clay and clay. In 
areas that are not severely eroded, the surface layer is 
loam and is 5 to 7 inches thick, and the subsoil is mainly 
clay or sandy clay. The surface layer in areas that are 
severely eroded is clayey. The following soils are in this 
unit: 

Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 pereent slopes, 

Dandridge-Needmore complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Shubuta clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Shubuti fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

These soils are low in fertility. They are moderately 
low to low in moisture-supplying capacity and are fairly 
droughty. Except for soils of the Dandridge-Needmore 
complex, which ave nearly neutral to strongly acid, these 
Soils are strongly acid. In areas that are not severely 
eroded, the soils ave fairly easy to work. Tilth is poor in 
the areas that are eroded because the clayey subsoil is at 
the surface. Because of the clayey subsoil, roots of plants 
grown in summer cannot penetrate deeply to reach the 
moisture that is available. 

About 50 percent of the acreage of these soils is in cut- 
over trees. ‘The rest is in crops, in unimproved pasture, 
or idle. Cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza are the main 
crops. 

Normally, the supply of moisture is not ‘sufficient for 
corn, cotton, and other row crops to make good yields, 
even if large amounts of fertilizer are added. Conse- 
quently, it does not pay to add more than moderate amounts 
of fertilizer for these crops. Cotton will probably 
make somewhat better yields than corn. Small grains, 
hay crops, and pasture plants make higher yields than 
row crops. They grow when moisture is most plentiful, 
and it will pay to add large amounts of fertilizer for these 
crops. Alfalfa grows well, but it requires fairly large 
amounts of fertilizer. 

These soils erode readily if cultivated. They should 
not be used for row crops more often than once every 
4 or 5 years. If feasible, a small grain should be used in 
the cropping system rather than a row crop. 

All of the soils are low in lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium, and all of these elements are needed for 
profitable yields. Stripcropping the longer slopes will 
help to control erosion and to conserve moisture. Also, it 
will make it feasible to use the soils more intensively. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-3 


In this unit are moderately well drained, gently sloping 
to strongly sloping soils that have a fragipan or other 
compact layer near the surface. These soils are on low 
terraces and on the caps of low, irregular hills. Some 
of them developed in loess, and others developed in allu- 
vium and colluvium. Most areas are severely eroded, and 
the fragipan or compact layer is likely to be within a few 
inches of the surface, or, if erosion has been less severe, 
it may be as deep down as 24 inches. The texture of the 
surface layer and subsoil ranges from loam to silty clay 
loam. The soils are likely to be flooded for short periods 
in winter and spring, particularly the Captina and Wolf- 
tever soils. The following soils are in this unit: 


Captina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 pereent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Severely eroded. 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Wolftever silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

These soils ave moderately low to low.in fertility. They 
are medium acid to strongly acid. Permeability is slow, 
and in many places there is a perched water table above 
the fragipan or compact layer. In places where this layer 
is at a depth of 2 feet, the uppermost 18 to 20 inches of 
the soil is permeable and is well aerated. In areas where 
the fragipan or compact layer is below the plow layer, the 
soils have good tilth and are easy to work; the layer itself 
is difficult to work because it is hard and cloddy when dry. 
All of the soils are fairly droughty. Response to fertilizer 
and to other good management is moderate. 

Much of the acreage of these soils is idle. Only a small 
part is used for crops and pasture, mainly cotton and 
lespedeza, 

These soils are poorly suited to summer annual crops, 
chiefly becanse of shallowness of the root zone. In areas 
where the fragipan or compact layer is near the surface, 
roots of plants cannot penetrate the soil deeply enough to 
obtain a good supply of moisture. Therefore, the plants 
grow little, even if periods of drought are short. Alfalfa 
is also poorly suited because the soils are not drained well 
enough. Yields of all other crops are fair. 

These soils are too sloping to be cultivated frequently. 
If they are cultivated, a cropping system is needed in 
which sod crops are grown most of the time. Small grains 
and legumes grown for hay or pasture are probably better 
suited than row crops. Moderate amounts of lime and a 
complete fertilizer ave needed for profitable yields. It 
probably would not pay to add large amounts of fertilizer ; 
the root zone is too shallow for plants to make full use 


of it. 
CAPABILITY UNIT [Vw-1 


In this unit are level or nearly level, poorly drained, 
gray soils. These soils are on upland flats or on flood 
plains of the larger streams. The surface layer is light 
colored, is silty, and is about 8 inches thick. The subsoil 
consists dominantly of gray, dense silty clay loam. The 
water table is close to the surface in winter and in spring, 
but it drops to several feet below the surface in summer 
and in fall. Some of the areas are slightly depressed and 
are ponded for short periods in wet seasons. The areas 
on flood plains are flooded for short periods in winter and 
in spring. The following soils are in this unit: 

Almo silt loam. 
Robertsville silt loam. 

These soils ave low in fertility. They are strongly acid. 
The supply of moisture is erratic. Generally, these soils 
are wet in winter and spring but are dry and droughty 
in summer. The soils have ‘Tittle pore space and do not 
hold much water. 

About 50 percent of the acreage of these soils is cleared, 
but only a small part is used for corn or for hay crops. 
The areas are used mainly for native pasture, although a 
few acres are in improved pastures. Lespeceza is the crop 
most commonly grown for hay or pasture. 

Under natural drainage these soils are poorly suited to 
many of the crops commonly grown. They are better 
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suited to soybeans, grain sorghum, white clover, alsike 
clover, tall fescue, and other crops that tolerate wetness 
than they are to many crops. Corn makes low yields, and 
small grains are lost because of excess water. Lespedeza 
makes fair stands of hay or pasture if it is planted in areas 
that do not have water ponded on them late in spring. 

Large amounts of fertilizer are required for good yields 
of all plants. In areas where the soils are not drained, 
plants that tolerate wetness respond moderately well if 
adequate amounts of fertilizer are added. In dry periods, 
however, the supply of moisture is erratic and the response 
to fertilizer is low. Plants, therefore, grow little. 

If these soils could be drained, most of the common 
crops could be grown. Furthermore, the soils could be used 
intensively for crops because they are nearly level and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. Artificial drainage is not 
feasible in some areas because of the lack of suitable out- 
lets for the water. Also, the cost of draining the areas is 
higher than that of draining bottom lands because of the 
slow lateral movement of water and the need for spacing 
the drains closely. The need for additional areas for 
crops on a particular farm will determine if the cost of 
draining is Justified. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 


In this unit are well drained to excessively drained, 
cherty or gravelly soils that are droughty. These soils 
are mainly on the upper parts of fairly high hills or 
ridges. Many fragments of gravel or chert occur through- 
out the profile. In some places beds of chert or gravel are 
near the surface. The following soils are in this unit: 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 1:2 percent slopes. 
Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

These soils, are low in fertility and are strongly acid. 
They are very droughty because they are too gravelly, 
too cherty, or too shallow to hold much water. The chert 
and gravel also make the soils fairly difficult to work. 
Response to fertilizer is moderately low. 

Most of the acreage of these soils is in forests of cut- 
over hardwoods and pines. Only a small acreage is 
cleared, and it is mostly in unimproved pasture. : 

These droughty soils are better suited to small grains 
and to hay and pasture plants that tolerate drought than 
they are to row crops. Row crops make poor yields. In 
many places the soils are probably better suited to trees 
than to other kinds of plants. Small grains require large 
amounts of fertilizer to produce fair to good yields. If 
the soils are used for pasture or hay, tall fescue, bermuda- 
gvass, ryegrass, whiteclover, and_other plants that toler- 
ate drought should be selected. Orcharaerass and alfalfa 
are poorly suited. 

The soils are low in nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and Jime. Moderate amounts of these elements are 
needed for good yields of suitable plants. Pines grow 
fairly well on these soils and can be planted on areas that 
are to be reforested. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-1 


This unit consists of deep, strongly sloping to steep, 
silty and sandy soils that are well drained. These upland 
soils developed from coastal plain materials, loess, old 
alluvium, and other kinds of materials. In areas that 
are severely eroded, the surface layer is mainly silt loam 


or fine sandy loam, and the subsoil is silty clay Joam, clay 
loam, or sandy clay loam. Where the soils have been 
severely eroded, the surface layer and subsoil are about 
thesame. The following soils are in this unit: 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 
Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
Minvale cherty silt loam, 12 to 23 percent slopes. 
Ree cheney silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Pickwick silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Pickwick-gullied land complex. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 
Waynesboro clay loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy lonm, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

These soils are low in fertility, moderate to moderate], 
low in moisture-supplying capacity, and strongly acid. 
Because of strong slopes, runoff is fairly rapid, and. the 
soils are slightly droughty. The silt loams and fine sandy 
loams have good tilth and are easy to work. The cherty 
or gravelly soils and the severely eroded soils, on the other 
hand, are in fair tilth and are not so easy to work as the 
others. 

Most of the acreage is in forests of cutover trees. The 
acreage that is cleared is used mostly for pasture or is 
idle. Only a small acreage is in crops. 

These soils are generally too steep for crops, although 
the less steep areas could be used for crops if contour 
stripcropping were practiced. The soils are likely to 
erode if cultivated. Therefore, they are probably better 
suited to pasture or trees than to row crops. The pas- 
ture plants and trees would be more profitable to grow, 
considering that the supply of moisture in the soils is lim- 
ited. Orchardgrass, tall fescue, ryegrass, bermudagrass, 
and whiteclover are suitable pasture plants. Loblolly 
pines are suitable trees. 

Because of rapid runoff, the hazard of erosion is high 
when pasture is being established. Where the slopes are 
long, it is best to use contour strips and to establish the 

asture over a 2-year period. The soils are naturally low 
in lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, and these 
elements are generally required if crops are to make 
profitable yields. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Vie~2 


The soils in this unit are sloping to steep and have a 
clayey or compact subsoil. In many places the soils are 
cut by shallow gullies, and in a few places the gullies are 
deep. The following soils ave in this unit: 


Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Dandridge-Needmore complex, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 

Landisburg cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Paden-gullied land complex. 

Shubuta clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 12 to.25 percent slopes, 

Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
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Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Except for soils of the Dandridge-Needmore complex 
and the Sumter soils, the soils in this unit are low in fer- 
tility, low in organic matter, and strongly acid. The 
Dandridge-Needmore soils are moderate in fertility and 
are slightly acid; Sumter soils are high in fertility and 
are neutral to mildly alkaline. All of the soils are low 
in moisture-supplying capacity. Response to fertilizer 
and to other management is low. 

About 90 percent of the acreage of these soils is in trees. 
The rest is used mainly for unimproved pastures. Only 
a few areas are in row crops. Lespedeza is the most com- 
mon pasture plant. 

These soils erode readily if cultivated and are poorly 
suited to row crops. Fair pastures can be established and 
maintained if large amounts of lime and fertilizer are 
added. Tall fescue, sericea lespedeza, bermudagrass, and 
all of the pasture plants that resist drought can be grown. 

Except for preparing areas for reseeding, plowing 
should not be done. If pastures are to be established, 
erosion can be reduced by tilling on the contour and strip- 
cropping long slopes over a period of 2 years. These prac- 
tices will also help to lessen the risk of failure in establish- 
ing a pasture, sinee some of the pasture plants are likely 
to be damaged by water running rapidly over the areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VUle-1 


This unit consists chiefly of steep, sandy or clayey soils 
and gullied land. There are numerous gullies in some 
areas, The following soils are in this unit: 


Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 to 85 percent slopes. 

Gullied land, clayey materials. 

Gullied land, loamy materials. 

Gullied land, sandy materials. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes. 

Shubuta-gullied land complex. 

Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 25 to 85 percent slopes. 


Because of low moisture-supplying capacity and the 
low response to fertilizer, these soils are not very produc- 
tive. In most places the soils are better suited to trees 
than to crops or pasture. On some of the less steep and 
less eroded areas fair to low yields of pasture can be made. 
Yields are probably not good enough, however, to justify 
the cost of establishing and maintaining the pastures. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 


This unit consists chiefly of steep soils that are rocky, 
gravelly, or cherty. The following soils are in this unit: 


Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 

Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 

Colbert-Talbott very rocky clays, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 

Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty clay loams, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes. 

Gravelly alluvial land. 


Rock land, 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes. 

All of these soils are droughty. They are low in fer- 

tility and their response to fertilizer is low. If these soils 
are used for pasture, yields are generally low and the cost 
of establishing and maintaining the pastures is fairly 
high. The soils generally are best usecl for trees. 


Estimated Yields 


Estimated average acre yields of the principal crops 
grown in the county are given in table 2. Yields are given 
for each-soil under two levels of management. In columns 
A are listed yields to be expected under management now 
common in the county. The yields in columns B are those 
to be expected under improved management practices 
as defined in this subsection. 

The estimates in columns B are based on (1) yields ob- 
tained in long-term experiments on a few soils, and (2) 
estimates by agronomists and soil scientists who have had 
much experience with the crops and soils of Hardin 
County. 

Data on yields obtained from experiments were adjusted 
to reflect. the combined effects of slope, erosion, weather, 
and levels of management. If such data were not avail- 
able, estimates were made by using available data for 
similar soils. All estimates are based on average rainfall 
in the area over a long period of time, without irrigation. 

The estimates do not take into account the hazard of 
overflow for soils of the bottom lands. Sonie soils of the 
bottom lands are flooded when flow in the Tennessee River 
is too high and water backs up in the tributary streams. 
Normally, the elevation of the flow in the Tennessee River 
is 854 feet. When a crest of 380 feet is reached in the 
Tennessee River, the water cannot be held back, even by 
the reservoirs of the TVA. Consequently, most of the 
acreage in the Wolftever-Beason-Egam soil association is 
then covered by floodwaters. Floods do not come every 
year, nor do they completely cover soils along tributary 
streams each time they occur. 

Nevertheless, flooding is a hazard to be considered in 
managing soils of the bottom lands, and for this reason 
dates of flooding and elevation of crest for the Tennessee 
River for a 10-year period are listed as follows: 


1949 Feet 1954 Feet 


January 10___-------- January 27__--------- 385. 6 
January ae. ellen ei al 37 1955 
peer Port A February 26-—- 2. --- 370. 6 
July 19....----------- 370.04. March 24__.---------- 385. 6 
i Feb ae 383, 2 
Mebruary 16...-_____- 4. ebruary 7.---------- 383. 
ie 385 February 2.22001. 374. 0 
me March 18_.__---_----- 370. 5 
1951 December 15_--------- 373. 3 
February 7.---------- 380. : 1957 
DUE Drees ay. pe a February 6___-------- 392, 4 
1952 November 21_---.---- 386. 4 
December 28__.------- 379. 5 December 11__.-.----- 373. 0 
January 30_-.-.------ 374.0 December 24_--------- 372. 7 
March 14__----.------ 376. 0 1958 
March 26___--+------- 373. 22 ue 
- May: 2occss2se22ee544 375. 5 
1953 May 12___.-..------- 374. 3 
February 14.--------- 375. 1 1959 
February 26.__------- 376. 6 pine 
Mareh 522022. s5.0-22- 371.2 December 20_--------- 372. 03 
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Taste 2.—P’stimated average acre yields of principal crops under two levels of management 


[“Drained” 


refers chiefly to removal of excess surface water by open ditches. 


on the soil specified and is not suited to the soil] 


Absence of yield indicates crop ordinarily is not grown 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn Cotton Soybeans Oats Alfalfa Lespedeza Pasture 
dint) 
Soil a) a ee ‘3 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- Cow- 
acre- acre- 
Bu. Bu, Bu, Bu Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | days} days} 
Vary) S25 tcc acts on e8 oo aospon ao .6] 1 75 120 
12 Seca e teem eee te oc lace et! 60 95 
19 20 | ste eset oe eclede lk. 8) 13 85 135 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes..j__-_._|..-.-]_.._-J---_-[.-.--f---- |---| ete fe ee 30 50 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_.|....-|.-.--]|-.---|.----]---_-}--_-_ 18 26 |_----|----- 3 5 35 60 
Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes__.j---_-|---_-|-----|-----|-----|-----|--___|.----|e-2_|e--__|_- __|ue ee 
Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes._.| 25 38 | 300 | 425 10 15 27 40} 1.5|/22] .4 6 55 80 
Boswell fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_| 20 D2 | soe ee sen be 25 386/16; 20] .3 5 50 75 
Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
erodede: s.cncs este selena. Se eee creck 18 24 | 200 | 275 |_-_-__|----- 20} 28/1.2/18] .2] 14 35 50 
Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
croded ascencis ce coe ete ees ONE se cSt ee ls cocneeels oe I Eo ae ele LE nl 2] 4 25 40 
Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded___|_.-_-_|_----|-----|---.-|.----|.----|-_---]-----|-_----f----- |---| 40 60 
Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_-—----- 33 45 | 375 | 500 12 16} 27 44/15/22] .6|] .9 85 115 
Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes _ ____- 25 40 | 325 | 425 10 14 25 388/16, 20] .44 .7 70 100 
Bruno loamy fine sand_..-...-2-------------- W 20? ee Are alee ei es Soll we |S Retr | ea 4 6 45 60 
Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_| 35 58 | 375 | 500 15 20 30 46 |_..--|--2-- 77 1.2 95 1385 
Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_____-_- 38 60 | 400 | 550 17 22 33 50 |__---J----- -8)/ L4 105 150 
Cuptina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely croded___._-._--_-_-------.------- 24) 35 | 250 | 325 8 12} 204 380 |_-_--|-._-- -5] .8 65 95 
Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes-_|___..|-..--|..---]--_---|-----|----- 18 20) po hec lee 3 4 .6 45 75 
Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes.|--_--|.-_--|-_.--].-_--|-_---|----_].-_--|.-_--|-_2_-_|___-_|-_-__ |e ee 40 70 
Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty clay loams, 8 to 
Zo percent slopes: 222 cee cues Out a eed A ll eh es Seeds Ne eh TL os fe 45 60 
Colbert-Talbott very rocky clays, 8 to 25 per- 
sent slopes. j22c=orae coves se teeter eee toe ole tele ser el sete a ese ep eal ep etd 85 50 
Collins fine sandy loam._.------------------- 48 | 75 | 540 | 750 19 28} 32] 45)1.8/27/1.3]) 1.8 110 180 
Collins loam, local alluvium____.-_.-----_---- 50 | 80] 540] 760; 20} 29 32) 45) 19)/28) 14] 19 115 190 
Collins silt loam. .---.----.-------------- 50 80 | 540 | 760; 20] 29 32) 45), 19/28) 14/19 115 190 
Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_____- 32 50 | 400 | 550 12 16 30 451} 1.6) 2.3 5 at 70 100 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes... ___! eigen eee al store eee a iae ea let nee amg | ed Bla os 50 80 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent 
Slopes: 2atsce ceeds eA ews Poe als elo aoe eae [fet cele S/o its oe le ee ate 42 60 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes se we cncse ceeded nce eet PA) Sel! eo ele te ee ell | Be aaa pe tse PPS |e tl eae 
.Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 to 35 percent 
SIOPCS! 224 2th ow ee Sa ee te he cle elie oe | eel aes ae eel ale el ee ee ee. ee of 38 50 
Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils, 5 to 12 per- 
centlopes i222. oes eee ee a eS ee oe 275 | 350 |.-_--|___-- 22.4) “30 4a 22 cee 3 5 50 70 
Dandridge-Needmore complex, 12 to 35 per- 
Cen Slopes ir) .2 oe ski oir teen fee RUE ado A te teem ull es lee elas olin Seed ek | soe 50 65 
Dandridge-Needmore complex, 8 to 12 percent 
Slopes \- 22 act oe ke es els te oe Moe SS A le ss Ut cece 25 385} 15/20] .4] .6 65 90 
Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__._.| 40 65 | 500 ) 650 19 28 38 55 | 2.2 | 3.0 .8/ 13 95 150 
Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded____.) 35 56 | 425 | 550 17 24 34 50) 1.8 | 2.6 7/10 85 130 
Dexter loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. ___._____- 28 45 | 350 | 475 12 19 28 42/167) 2.3 .6 9 80 120 
Dexter clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded oso oe Seer lee ee ke 32 45 | 400 ) 525 16 22 32 48) 17) 24 6) 11 80 120 
Dexter clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
CVO eds facta en ce et Se be 25 37 | 330 | 425 12 18| 25] 388} 1.3) 1.8) .4] .7 60 100 
Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___.-----_----------- eee 20 28 | 800 | 350 |_____]____- 23 35 [12,16] .4]) .6 55 95 
Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.__.._____ 37 55 | 425 | 575 12 18 34 46/15/20 ef | 2 90 135 
Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded___| 36 52 | 410 | 550 12 17 32 44) 1.3/1.8) .6] 1.1 85 130 
Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
CPOUCE she os 5k eh ee ee ie 25 88 | 320 | 420 9 12 22/) 85) 1.1] 14] .5) .8 60 95 
Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.__._____- 30 46 | 340 | 455 10 14} 25 36} L2;1.5)] .6) 1.0 80 115 
Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
EPOMGA2 ie mw wule Tei pe ite SAY oso Be 18 | 30] 275 | 345 8 10} 20] 24} .8); 10) .4] .6 50 85 
Dunning silty clay loam: 
DPIC ot os et oes as Mtge wee 35 BO fis secloteed 1S:)| 267) 2222 )e2ccliascaiSooas 11)]18 95 145 
Undtained 2s Ys 26 28 Pee ects ao ie WN Sey ea ue eee eee Mes ac |awt net (a oodles Pale wit pide? 60 110 
Jigam silty clay loam..-.-....2..--. 28 40 65 | 400 ) 500 17 24 38 50} 1.5120 9 LA 95 160 
Innis silt loam_____.--.--__--2--2- eee 60 95 | 525 | 750 21 30 38 55/20/27; 11/18 130 195 
Ennis silt loam, local alluvium___...--.2------ 60 95 | 525 | 750 20 28 38 5512.01 2:71 101 16 125 190 
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Tanin 2.—F'stémated average acre yields of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Corn cae Soybeans Oats Alfalfa Lespedeza Pasture 
int 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Covw- Cow- 
acre- acre. 
Bu, Bu. Lbs, Lbs Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | days} days 1 
Ennis cherty silt loam_.-..------------------ 45 | 65 | 425 | 575 17 23 80 |; 45/18/24) .7] 1.2 95 160 
Ennis cherty silt loam, local alluvium. -_.- -| 45 65 | 425 | 575 17 23 30 45] 1.8), 24 7/12 95 160 
Ennis fine sandy loam___-_-_----------------- 55 85 | 500 | 700 19 26 35 50/2012.6] .8] 14 115 175 
Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded________._-_---.----- 22 32 | 275 | 350 7 10 22 30} 17) 22 <8 .8 55 85 
Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent : 
slopes, severely eroded__.-____-.----------- 22 UE vec ail ostaaiil ee oll hac ecaale 22 30/15/20 ae 5 50 80 
Falaya silt loam: 
Drainéed. 242220. o20-et2 sceeedageesies 40 | 65 | 525} 700 | 20 27 ‘no cad|Seeedesess|tenes 12/17 105 180 
Undtaineds...cecsusilecuen cents esoasee 85.) 50) |sine-tecee 14:\|) 20 leceeclsetetlsecec|owes .5) .8 85 130 
Falaya loam, local alluvium: 
Drained 2.25 ecih20 sacesttose2eusSel soe 40 | 65 | 5251 700; 20), 27 |____-j-----|-----|----- 122°) Le7 105 180 
Undtained "=. 2c ce escccecsect Seccetedes 38 ssa] Resse Perec V4.) 20 Jocena|socelbenac|acoes .6} 10 105 180 
Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_...| 40 57 | 435 | 575 16 23 34 60/15/21 7/138 90 140 
Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
CLOCCd nie ee et eee ed 28 | 40 | 330 | 450 12 16 25 85} 11/16] .5] .9 60 100 
Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_.._| 34. 48 | 350 | 475 15 19 28 40/12/17 26) 11 75 125 
Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
CrOded Suen as eles ne leew ees 22 | 33 | 325 | 375 13 15 22 30]; .8] 12 4A) 27 50 90 
Gravelly alluvialland. 222.00 2004-sescneccsenclet ie sleeced|leese|en ose |e [bees lessc-|aecec| eee. |eese Ales 2 | tebe ee tase 
Gullied land, clayey materials__.___._._-.-__--|-----|-----]-----|-----]-----j-----j-----]-----]-----|-----]-----|-----|------]------ 
Gullied land, loamy materials._..-._.--.-__-.]-..--|.----|-----|-----]-----j-----]-----|-----|-----}-----]-----|-----]------]------ 
Gullied land, sandy materials__....-_---------|-----|-----]-----|-----|-----]-----|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----]-----]------|------ 
Hatchie loam: 
Ite 2h sole be ac commence eneeesnes 30 48 | 420 | 525 18 24 25 a0: envied acu 7) 12 85 130 
Undrained) 232 ee pep en lee ecele eee’ 26 88 | 350 | 425 12 1D: [ooccc|seecel oes ec cee 4 8 65 90 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
rod. 2 shee ee wa Se eee eee eee 45) 70 | 500 | 675 | 20 28 42 60/24/34) .9)/ 15 90 155 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded_.._-_--.------------------- 35 | 50 | 350 | 475 12 17 30| 45/16/26) .6)/ 11 60 100 
Huntington silt loam_._.-.--..-------------- 65 | 100 | 550 | 775; 23] 30] 37] 52);22/3.0/1.4) 1.9] 180 200 
Huntington fine sandy loam___--------------- 55 85 | 550 | 775 22 28 34 47} 2.0)/28/)/12) 17 120 175 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
- slopes, eroded...--------.--.--.----------- 33 45 | 330 | 450 1 16 30 40/12/18 7) 141 75 110 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
SIOPSS. ete et eel ee keen Saeed Ge well a eeec|Sode Seles ee tebe oles e less a ls patel es jes os 60 85 
Landisburg cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded____.----------- 24 35 | 240 | 300 8 11 24 380/10) 14 4 .7 50 75 
Lee silt loam: 
TOCANIOU nana ss Gelato a Due yeas eae cewek 35 SOE set tee oe 16 DO ie ate th eal eral OPER Pet io .8{ 18 90 140 
TNerAliGthe . osc ce an secede cenwee heeds lsuee loca clap lelee eeu ee cele cel a eee eae ean wes 4 Oy: i) ere beeen: 
Lee cherty silt loam: 
Dtainied 2. o302 eae aseeen oes thot 28 | 40 [-----]----- 14ST QO eee se] Soess ete |e ee 7) 12 75 125 
Tara ne an oe bees meee eeda celia dca emeelanie teed cee tiae tol eeinad Seen eset oe OP as en ere 
Lindside silt loam__.--------.--------------- 55 80 | 550 | 750 21 B05 |e eee tol Sess lee ee 13/18 130 200 
Lindside silty clay loam______---.-.----~------ 45 {| 65 | 550] 725] 20) 28 |__---|.-..-|-----|----- 12])1.7] 130 190 
Lobelville silt loam__.----.------------------ 55 75 | 585 | 750 20 28 luck uot bel oath les 12/17 115 190 
Lobelville cherty silt loam__-..--.----------- 45 65 | 525 | 725 19 GA | bite MEL Lae al et 8/14 100 170 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.-| 28 | 45 | 330 | 480 9 12 26 35} 1.67) 2.3 .4/ .7 55 90 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes.| 26 40 | 300 | 430 j_-.---|----- 24 30; 16] 2.2 .3 . 6 50 85 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopeSa 52.22. bee eaet OL ee Gee ss | ae ee epee alee cle he else ee slige alae elie eee 40 70 
Mantachie fine sandy loam: 
JPAINOC 52 cide deem k eu eee ween ees 38 55 | 500 | 675 19 D5: heave ope |e ee 11/16 100 170 
Undrained. .. 35 DO! et aol sete 13 1S) |e cee ces eee pais a) 80 120 
Melvin and Newark silt loams: 
Driined o25c+e4ncrsusch pee see eet eee 38 60 | 480 | 550 19 26) accuse | Geka £97 15 105 145 
VEGA on eo oe eh ee Oa eS Bee 32 | ee nee 14 bE) Meee te loveiectomes rersenent ms ete 4 .6 85 120 
Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_| 36 48 | 350 | 480 12 17 33 45 | 1.67) 2.3 .7) 12 80 115 
Minvale cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes-_|.-_--|-----]-----]-----]-----|-----|-----|-----|-----!-----]-----]----- 65 95 
Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__-.---_------------- 25 35 | 250 | 325 8 11 251 33/15/20 £5 .8 50 75 
Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded...---.--------------|-----|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|-=-<-|---s-|-2--- 35 60 
Mountview silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes___-. 32 45 | 390 | 520 11 16 33 5.) AP eS oh ek 75 110 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___._-_--. 36 55 | 430 | 575 13 19 37 50; 1.3)19 -71 13 90 136 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__-| 34 52 | 415 | 550 13 18 35 4 [/ L3,19) .7, 12 90 130 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Tasir 2.—H'stimated average acre yields of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Soil 


Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
OTOdeG «Soe se cee cece lee etc ceestecied 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_._-_.---- 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 pereent slopes, eroded _ - 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
OPDUE . ok heehee pe mew Memeo Rta hwe 
Paden-gullied land complex_.-_-------------- 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_------ 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.__-___- 
Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes-__-_-- 
Pickwick silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes -~-_-- 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_.___._._------------------- 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely croded.__-----.------------------ 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_..-.-.-------------------- 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
Severely Crodéd. osc suk ch weet eacdedescons 
Pickwick-gullied land complex._-------------- 
Robertsville silt loam: 
Drainéd:- see i22esesseeusbeLsceeeeedhe 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_-_- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes_ 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes. 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severcly eroded oococe.n cen ces aeeee ane 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__.--_---.----------------- 
Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent 
BIOOS oa acre Ao pate cee puna b need ined 
Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded_...-.-.----.---.----------- 
Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
6POdGdi a soe ees ee ee ee 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
CLO0COs ec see eae hee Be ee 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes_ 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes_ 
Shubuta clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded.__-_----------.----------- 
Shubuta clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded.._....-2------------------ 
Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_________-_---------------- 
Shubuta-gullied land complex__-..---..------ 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.-.._._- 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded _- 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_-..-.-- 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes__-__._ 
Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___._....-..--____-_____-__- 
Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eovercly eroded... oe ee eke eas eceee 
Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___-._--------------------- 
Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn Tan. Soybeans Oats Alfalfa | Lespedeza Pasture 
int) 

A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow Cow- 
acre: aere- 

Bu. Bu, Lbs. Lbs Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons | Tons | Tons : Tons | days! dags | 

24 88 | 325 | 425 13 24 33} 11] 15 4 .8 60 5 

32 48 | 355 | 460 10 15 33 42) 1.2] 1.7 .6)/ 10 80 115 

30 44 | 345 } 440 10 14 30 40112] 1.6 5 oe 75 110 

20 28 | 260 | 350 7 10 20 25 8/11 4 7 55 85 

Soe e soul ose | cedlbe tor se ace feel So sees eee oe pe ee 25 60 

45 70 | 465 | 660); 20) 28] 38) 55)2.4/3.6) .9/ 1.5 105 160 

43 65 | 440 | 635 20 27 37 52, 24) 3.5 .87 13 100 155 

40 60 | 420 ; 550 17 24 38 48) 2.1] 3.3 7) 12 95 135 

35 55 | 400 | 520 15 22 33 43 | 2.0 | 3.2 7/11 90 130 

32 47 | 370 | 480 14 20 30 40} 2.0] 3,1 ~6] 1.0 85 120 

et iaat | at att | Beet ee ele Se | a ofA So ol he eee te tate te eo 60 105 
33 46 | 375 ; 500 14 20 33 42/19] 3.0 -67) 1.0 85 120 
24 38 | 315 | 410 11 17 23 32°] 19] 28 25 .8 60 105 
coe 34 | 260 | 335 9 13 18 24) 1.7) 2.5 4 7 55 85 
ee oreha| eels SS leet ee pe oe ella Salle oo Se Seal ae BI ek 50 70 
Septlletes|pecen|seeee lene relseu ns bess) eceee Pee eu bho St ee ee 35 65 

30 44 | 360 | 500 14 24 |r crepes eel ene o -6, 1.0 85 120 
wuiskefaee ot aaee cee 9 1G) eters ee ctisfetos Uh le wae 60 90 
OB | 84) -870 1-875 fu... l2c| 28 | a8 os la} el ee] 95 

20 29 | 225 | 300 |_._.-{--_-- 23 ye nee, Sa 4 oe 50 85 
edou| oeoeele ke Jee ee| ee SMa S wes ttle ey le le ele 42 75 
Haase de ibe les ate leaciel lee tar euceahi Sas eats) otiealtacsal a el reir eae 60 
Rigte ci) spate |peiae eo] Mae ae aa lee ete rates te 32 50 
ieee eh ea) ie te he ee 18 BO |sesculsetuet wos 5 35 60 
54) 75 | 525 | 700) 21 | 30 | 40] 54°18) 24) .9 [44] 105 | 155 

50 70 | 500 | 675 20 26 37 50 | 1.7 | 2.2 -8]/ 12 100 150 

35 48 | 450 | 575 14 18 25 34), 1.1) 15 .6 9 70 110 

23 40 | 325 | 475 9 12 24 33] 1.6) 2.2 4 .6 45 85 

22 36 | 325 | 465 8 11 21 380) 1.6) 21 24 .6 45 80 

ee 32 | 290 | 410 8 IL 20 28) 1.3) 1.9 fas 5 40 75 
Boese| Sete ee ee see le eos otal clean bee tee 135 65 
a 23 | 220 | 290 J__-__[.--_-] 16 24) 1.2/1.8 2 14 30 50 
becacleeeoale- Uva eee Ss sel! 16 21; 11; 1.6 2 14 25 45 
Bee Peete at te ee ete I ee el ee aie ee a a | Se ee cere 120 40 
“38 | 52 [425/630 | 15 | 22] 36] so] 19]26) 6!) 10] 80] 145 

37 50 | 410 | 615 14. 20 32 48; 1.38) 25 .6)] 10 80 135 

33 45 | 390 | 550 13 19 30 44 | 1.6 | 2.3 -6) 10 65 120 

32 42 | 370 | 525 13 18 28 40 | 1.5 | 2.2 ar] .9 60 115 

28 40 | 335 | 480 12 17 27 B87, 15121 a] .9 60 105 

27 40 | 335 | 480 12 16 27 38) 15) 21 4 .8 60 105 

22 31 | 285 | 390 ll 14 21 30} 11) 16 4 oe 50 95 

20 26 | 250 | 3830 |-.-__}_.._. 17 24 97 L4 4 .6 40 75 

aawueleeet: blesses aes 16 2311.5 12.0 4 .6 45 90 
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Taste 2.—L'stimated average acre yields of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Corn Cotton Soybeans Oats Alfalfa Lespedeza Pasture 
(lint) 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow. Cow- 
Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 percent slopes, | Bu Bu. | Lbs. | Los. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu Bu. | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons days 1 days 1 
prod@tu. bole nia Kea waeeiwee ele seouas 35 
SWampecesty tonto ee eee eels t cess 
Taft sult loam 22.20 352 ee eek beers. 
Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-_.---.- 
Talbott silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_..._-_~ 
Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes.._-_-|.--.-]-----|-----]-----|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|-----|----- 45 85 
Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded.____.------------~----------|----- 21 | 200 | 250 7 9 20 26 97/13] .3 .6 45 80 
Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded_....--_---------------------]-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|-----]-----|-----|-----|---2- 35 70 
Talbott cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes.| 22 | 30 / 250 | 310 8] 11] 22] 82) 15/20] .4] .7 55 100 
Talbott cherty silt, loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes_|.-..-|-----|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|-----]-----]-----|----- 45 80 
Talbott cherty silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes_|_____].-.--|-----|-~---|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|------|------ 
Talbott cherty silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely croded..____..-------------------|-----|-----|-----]-----|-----|----- 15 22/10) 14 f--eee 5 40 70 
Talbott cherty silty clay, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_______--------------------|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]+----|-----|-----]---2-|-2-2-|-2-s-|---s- 25 » 45 
Vicksburg loam, local alluvium -_-.----------- 58 90 | 550 | 750 j_---- 380 40 55; 17/238) 1.2) 17 130 190 
Vicksburg loam_..-_------------------------ 58 90 | 550 | 750 |_---- 30 40 551 1L.7/23)/1L.2718 130 195 
Waverly silt loam: 
Drained: oi 220.teeensenscdeeesotee aes 35 50 | 400 | 550 19 BOs och oes | See elec 8/14 95 140 
Undrained -:. 2.4502 sen cocoate aches 25 Ob: eee etlaed ow 12 24S ate ace S|. Maes 4 8 75 115 
Waverly fine sandy loam: 
Drained £2 chs 222s scexesieetassawesee 32 | 45} 400 | 550 16] 28.2225 4)ce-e dleeceslJcve- 27) 12 95 185 
Ondraineds ooe.0- soni eccetshess sbeecees 25 B32: |escse|bence 10 2D? |eose eee les me aoe A 7 80 110 
Waynesboro fine sandy laom, 2 to 5 percent 
SONOS ..6 Cone Sas pe Ae bee ee 40 60 | 435 | 640 18 26 36 50 | 2.0 | 2.8 |--_-- 14 85 140 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
SlOP@Ssi. owe chee woo eed tot eek Sa eee 35 54 | 410 | 535 15| 23] 30) 42/ 1.7) 2.4 |----- Li 75 120 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
SlOPeS eA Seoul et ec Eec ee bokcs- dened 30 | 45 | 350 | 460 13 19] 26] 3711.6 | 2.2 Je. --- 9 60 105 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent 
slopes__._____..-------------------------|-----]+----]-----|-----|-----]-----]-----|-----]-----]-----|-----)----- 50 90 
Waynesboro clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded._-----------------------+-- 31 46 | 380 | 500 13 19 | 28 40} 1.6] 2.2 |.---- a) 65 110 
Waynesboro clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__.------------------------ 24 |} 33 | 300 | 400 lt 16 | 22 31] 1.4) 19 J----- .7 50 90 
Waynesboro clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___--_-.-----~-------------- 24} 30 | 240 | 325 9 12 15 23] 1.4) 1.7 |----- .6 40 70 
Waynesboro clay loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely croded._.._-.-------.------------|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----]-----|-----]-----]-----|-----]-----|----- 25 50 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
SOPs c uook va ineahe ae Abeadaeaee sesso 23 38 | 310 | 430 14. 20 27 38} 1.6 | 2.2 4 8 60 100 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 per- 
Gent lOPpGGce occa se eo toe eee ne ee» 22 33 | 275 | 365 |___--|----- 20 85} LO] 14 4 ~; 50 90 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 per- 
cent, slopes.-..--.-.----------------------|-~---|-----]-----]-----]-----]-----]-----|-----|-----]-----|-----]----- 40 75 
Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded ___..-----------|-----|-----]-----|-----|-----|----- 20) 30] 1L0]/1.5] .38) .5 35 60 
Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded___-..--.-~----------|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----]-----]-----|-----j----- 25 45 
Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 
percent slopes..._.._---------------~------|-----|-----|-----]-----]-----|-----]-----]-----|-----|-----}--- 2 |e oe cc ccc rfec ree 
Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 
percent slopes__.____--_------------------|-----|-----]-----|+----]-----|----- 18 DOV sesh nett ets |see ge cleats ee 
Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 25 to 45 
percent slopes_..-.-----------------------|----~-]-----|-----|-----]-----]-----|--s-2-}e-22-|-----|-----]-----]e ee gc ]o oc gacpccaa 
Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_—---- 36 55 | 865 | 500 14} 20 36. |, 48) |socs-|osecelieece 1.3 80 140 
Wolftever silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes ----.. 38 58 | 385 | 525 15 22 38 AO) lLasallocecs | owee 14 95 145 
Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_| 35 50 | 340 | 475 12 18 32 7, al VS eee | ete eee en fii 90 132 
Wolftever silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded._..----------------------- 26 35 | 270 | 400 10 14 27 Bi leoten| laa aad basen nes) 60 95 
Wolftever silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_..---.-.--.--------------- 20 25 | 260 | 325 9 12 183): 2642.02 loe5e-|oe oes oF 55 85 


pe ge oe ee ee ee oe 


1 Cow-acre-days is the number of days a year 1 acre will support a mature animal (cow, horse, or steer) without injury to the pasture. 
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The defined management practices, for all crops, for 
yields in columns B include the following: : 

1. Applying fertilizer at planting time according to 
the needs indicated by chemical tests and by 
past cropping and fertilizing practices. | 

Use of crop varieties that ave high yielding and 
that are suited to the area. 

3. Adequate preparation of the seedbed. ; 

4, Planting or seeding by suitable methods, at suit- 

able rates, and at the right times. 

5. Inoculation of legumes. 

6. Shallow cultivation of row crops. 

7. Control of weeds, insects, and cliseases. 

8. Use of cropping systems that help conserve the 
soil, such as those suggested in the section 
“Capability Groups of Soils.” 

9. Water management where needed: sodding of 
waterways, contour cultivation, terracing, or 
contour striperopping. : 

10. Protection of pastures from overgrazing. 

The defined system of management for yields in columns 
B also includes specific practices for each of the principal 
crops of the county. 

Corn.—For corn, management is defined for each of 
three different levels of estimated productivity. 

1. Soils that yield 85 bushels or more per acre are 
excellent soils for corn. Practices upon which 
estimates are based are— . 

a. Applying 100 to 125 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre. 
b. Planting 12,000 to 16,000 plants per acre. 

2. Soils that yield 60 to 85 bushels per acre are good 
soils for corn. Practices upon which estimates 
are based are— 

a. Applying 75 to 90 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, 
b. Planting 8,000 to 12,000 plants per year. 

8. Soils that yield 40 to 60 bushels per acre are only 
fair soils for corn. Practices wpon which esti- 
mates are based are— 

a. Applying 50 to 75 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre. 
b. Planting 8,000 plants per acre. 

Soils that have an estimated. potential yield of less than 
40 bushels per acre under good management are poorly 
suited to corn and can be used more profitably for other 
crops. 

Nitrogen may be supplied by using commercial ferti- 
lizer, barnyard manure, residues from legumes, or any 
combination of these. 

For estimating the yield of corn silage, a convenient 
rule of thumb is that a stand of plants yielding 5 bushels 
of corn will yield about 1 ton of silage. For example, a 
soil that yields 100 bushels per acre would produce ap- 
proximately 20 tons of silage per acre. The rates of fer- 
tilization and the number of plants per acre are the same 
for silage as for corn grown for grain, 

Cotton.—F¥ or cotton, the estimated yields are based upon 
using a recommended variety of cotton and obtaining a 
good stand of plants. The fertilizing practices on which 
the estimated yields are based are— 

1. Applying 400 to 500 pounds of 6-12-12 and a side 
dressing of 45 to 60 pounds of nitrogen on soils 
that yield 700 pounds of lint or more per acre. 
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2, Applying 300 to 400 pounds of 6-12-12 and a side 
dressing of 80 to 45 pounds of nitrogen on soils 
that yield 500 to 700 pounds of lint per acre. 

3. Applying 200 to 300 pounds of 6-12-12 and a side 
dressing of 20 to 80 pounds of nitrogen on soils 
that yield 350 to 500 pounds per acre. 

Soils that yield less than 400 pounds per acre under 
good management are poorly suited to cotton, and they 
probably can more economically be used for some other 
crop. 

Upland areas in cotton require cover crops and green- 
manure crops. In most places spraying is needed five to 
seven times during the growing season to avoid damage 
by insects, especially the boll weevil. After the cotton 
crop is harvested, the stalks return to the soil. In this 
way, organic matter is added and the soil is given more 
protection from erosion. 

Soybeans.—For soybeans, the estimated yields are based 
upon using a recommended variety of seed, using suitable 
cultural practices and cropping systems, and, if needed, 
water management. The fertilizer practices on which the 
estimated yields are based are— 

1. Applying phosphate and potash. at seeding time. 

2. Ad He lime according to the amount indicated 
by soil tests. 

Small grain.—The fertilizer practices on which the esti- 
mated yields of oats are based are— 

1. Applying 30 pounds of nitrogen at seeding time 
and 30 pounds in spring as a topdressing. 

The estimated yields of oats can be converted to tons of 
hay by dividing the number of bushels of oats by 31. The 
result is the approximate yield of hay, in tons. 

Alfalfa—Management practices upon which the esti- 
mates for alfalfa are based are— 

1, Applying as much as 15 pounds of nitrogen and 
20 pounds of borax at seeding time. 

2. Applying maintenance fertilizer annually, after 
the first year, either in amounts determined by 
soil tests or m the following proportions, per 
acre: 20 pounds of borax, at least 120 pounds 
of potash, and 80 pounds of phosphate. 

8. Mowing and controlling grazing properly; no 
cutting of hay after about September 10. 

Estimated yields of alfalfa on alluvial soils apply only 
if ponding or flooding is nota hazard. 

Korean and Kobe lespedeza—Management, practices 
upon. which the estimates for lespedeza ave based are— 

1. Seeding in spring on a prepared seedbed, or volun- 
teer seeding and adding fertilizer according to 
needs indicated by soil tests. 

2. Overseeding in need or wheat. Oats tend to be 
more competitive than barley or wheat and are 
less desirable for an overseeding of lespedeza. 

Annual yields of lespedeza grown by the second method 
have been estimated to be 50 percent of those for lespedeza 
seeded alone. Research and field observations indicate 
that the overseeding method results in nearly complete 
failure of the lespecleza crop 1 out of every 2 years. 

If the small grain is harvested for hay, the probability 
of a failure of the lespedeza crop is less. Under this sys- 
tem the yield of lespedeza can generally be expected to be 
80 percent as much as the yield of lespedeza seeded alone. 

Pastwre—The practices on which yields of pasture mix- 
tures are based are— 
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1. Applying fertilizer at seeding time according to 
needs indicated by soil tests. 

2, Applying up to 80 pounds of nitrogen as a top- 
dressing annually, late in February, if there is 
an insufficient amount of clover in the mixture. 

3. Applying phosphate and potash annually. 

The more common pasture plants in Hardin County are 
tall fescue, bermudagrass, orchardgrass, and whiteclover. 
The Bodine, Colbert, Cuthbert, Dandridge-Needmore, 
Shubuta, Ruston, and Talbott soils are more droughty than 
the other soils. These-soils ave better suited to a mixture 
of tall fescue and whiteclover or to bermudagrass and 
whiteclover than to orchardgrass and whiteclover. 

The Almo, Dunning, Lee, Robertsville, and Waverly 
soils and the Melvin and Newark silt loams are poorly 
drained. These soils are better suited to a mixture of tall 
fescue and whiteclover than to other mixtures of pasture 
plants. 

Any of the common pasture plants can be grown on the 
rest of the soils of the county. 

The number of tons of air-dry forage that can be ex- 


pected on a particular soil can be computed by dividing - 


the number of cow-acre-days given in table 1 by 53. 


Woodland Uses of the Soils? 


Vast, nearly impregnable forests originally covered 
Hardin. County. These forests were made up of both 
hardwoods and pines in a greater variety than in any of 
the forests in other west Tennessee counties. On the bot- 
tom lands were oak, cypress, redgum, and other trees that 
tolerated wetness. White oak grew mainly along bottom 
lands of the Tennessee River and along bottom lands of 
other large streams. In the uplands there was a variety 
of hardwoods. In the eastern part of the county, pine 
forests covered much of the acreage. In the southern 
part of the county, forests. of pines and hardwoods pre- 
dominated, but im the northern part the trees were largely 
hardwoods. 

These virgin forests were cut mainly to provide firewood 
for the early settlers, but some trees were cut for saw- 
timber. White oaks were cut for staves, cypress for 
shingles and to make curbings for wells, and hickories for 
ax handles. After 1870, markets for lumber were made 
accessible by river transportation and the number of saw- 
mills increased. Cutting on a large scale, however, began 
about 1917. A survey made in 1959 by the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Section of the Society of American Foresters 
showed that there were 37 wood-processing plants in the 
county. These included stationary mills, mobile units, 
and a large paper and pulpwood plant at Counce. 

About 58 percent of the total land area in the county 
was still in woodland in 1955 (6). The principal forest 
types that make up the present woodlands consist of up- 
Jand hardwoods, bottom-land hardwoods, shortleaf pines, 
yellow pine-hardwoods, and redcedar-hardwoods (5). A 
recent field check indicates that there are 96 different kinds 
of trees now growing in the county. Among the species 
are 20 different kinds of oaks. Others are black walnut, 
yellow-poplar, ash, hickory, black cherry, beech, birch, 
cottonwood, cypress, elm, tupelo-gum and other kinds of 
gum, willow, and various other hardwoods and redcedar. 


* This section is by C. E. Burger, woodland conservationist, SCS, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


There are also various kinds of pines. There is probably 
a relationship between the kinds of trees in the county and 
the kinds of soils. 

The soils and forest sites of Hardin County vary widely 
in their suitability for trees. Differences among the forest 
sites are related to differences in the landscape, climate, 
and the kind of soil. Among the characteristics of a soil 
that affect its productive capacity for trees, and thus affect 
the site, are the structure, the supply of plant nutrients, 
and the ability to hold moisture. Differences in the soil 
also affect the ability of the trees to produce seed and the 
‘ate of survival of the seedlings; the depth to which roots 
cin penetrate and how they develop; the limitations to 
use of farm equipment; the degree of competition from 
undesirable plants; and the hazards of windthrow and 
erosion. 


Management of woodlands 


The value of woodlands can be increased by preventing 
fires and by protecting the sites from trampling and graz- 
ing by livestock. It can also be increased by planting 
desirable trees, by systematically removing cull and weed 
trees, and by preventing overcutting. Overcutting and 
the removal of the better trees and leaving the poorer 
trees causes a lack of desitable seed trees. Grazing dam- 
ages a wooded area as much as burning or overeutting. 
The grazing animals browse on young trees and damage 
or kill them. They trample the soil and cause severe ero- 
sion. Kstimates indicate that about 11 percent of the 
wooded area in the county has been damaged by grazing 
(6). The damage ranges from light to severe. 

Interest in good woodland management is increasing 
among farmers in the county. In 1951, a program was 
voted to provide protection from fire for all wooded areas. 
The program is administered by the State Division of 
Forestry. Since 1952, landowners have planted an in- 
creasing number of trees, particularly in idle areas that 
are steep and eroded. If these areas have not reseeded 
naturally to desirable trees, pines are generally planted. 
Loblolly pines are planted where the soil is fairly deep, 
the slope is favorable, and the supply of moisture is ade- 
quate. Shortleaf pine is planted on the drier sites. In 
addition, yellow-poplar and black walnut have been 
planted successfully on better sites. 

Management of the stands on the various forest sites 
varies. Foresters are available to advise the farmer on 
how to manage the areas to obtain good stands and to 
help select trees to cut for market. General management 
of the principal forest types is discussed in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

In areas of upland hardwoods where the woodlands con- 
sist of oaks, red oaks should be encouraged. They grow 
faster than the other oaks on soils that are clay, clay loam, 
ov loam. White oaks also grow well on these soils and 
on ®& mixture of sand and clay. Growing room can be 
provided for the red oaks and white oaks by removing 
black oaks and other trees that are poorly formed. To 
help regenerate the stand, schedule cutting so that an 
acorn, or seed crop, is available for reseeding. It does 
not pay to grow hardwoods to saw-log size on the deep, 
sandy soils. Loblolly and shortleaf pines should be en- 
couraged on these areas. Pruning, weeding, thinning, and 
intermediate and harvest cutting will help obtain maxi- 
mum growth and quality of pure stands of the pines. 
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Stands of yellow pine and hardwoods need to be cut 
carefully. Overcutting and uncontrolled grazing cause 
the stands to be understocked. If the stands are opened too 
rapidly, grass and brush are likely to encroach and impede 
regeneration of the stand. Systematic cutting of the trees 
to leave a sufficient number of desirable trees well dis- 
tributed over the area will control openin, It will also 

ive the trees room to grow and to reproduce their kind. 
ther cutting operations needed are about the same as for 
other forest types. 

The number of desirable trees in sites of bottom-land 
hardwoods has been reduced by overeutting. In places 
where the soil is well drained, the stands can be improved 
by leaving desirable trees for seed and removing undesir- 
able trees that have restocked, Trees on the bottom lands 
are likely to be damaged by windthrow if the stands are 
opened too rapidly. Because of wetness, logging should 
be done when the soils and the roots of trees are least likely 
to be damaged. 

Redcedar-hardwood sites can be managed to produce 
more profitable yields of the redcedars. Selective cutting 
of the redcedars will give more room for the remaining 
redcedars and will keep enough of them for natural stock- 
ing. In this way, the number of redcedars will increase. 
In places the less desirable trees can be removed by cutting 
or by the use of chemicals. 


Woodland suitability groupings 


To assist owners of woodland in planning the use of 
their soils, the soils of Hardin County have been placed 
in woodland suitability groups, which are listed in table 3. 
Each group is made up of. soils that require the use of 
similar kinds of conservation practices and other manage- 
ment and that have comparable potential productivity. 
For each group, ratings are given according to the capa- 
bilities, the limitations, and the hazards on soils that are 
usec for woodland. Site index ratings are given for each 
group, and suitable species of trees are listed. The site 
index is the average height of the dominant trees in a well- 
stocked stand at a specified age, usually 50 years. 

The kinds of trees that grow best on the soils of each 
group are listed in table 8 by species. Growing these 
kinds of trees will help determine the management needed 
and increase development of the woodlands. 

Competition from other plants refers to the degree of 
competition that can be expected from brush, grass, and 
undesirable trees that invade the site when openings are 
made in the forest canopy. A rating of slight means that 
competition from other plants is no special problem; un- 
desirable trees may invade the site but will not delay 
natural regeneration of the stand or slow down its early 
growth. A rating of moderate means that plant competi- 
tion develops but generally does not prevent an adequate 
stand of trees from being established. A rating of severe 
means that plant competition prevents trees from restock- 
ing naturally and that tree seedlings must be planted; 
also, when the seedlings are planted, the competing plants 
will need to be eliminated. 

Limitations to the use of woodland equipment refers to 
the characteristics of the soils that restrict or prohibit the 
use of equipment that is commonly used in tending the 
trees and in harvesting them. By slight is meant that 
there is no restriction in the kind of equipment or in the 


time of year it is used. By moderate is meant that there 
is a seasonal restriction of less than 3 months in using the 
equipment. By severe is meant that there is a seasonal 
restriction of more than 3 months in the use of equipment 
and that the equipment can be expected to cause serious 
damage to the roots of trees and to the structure of the 
soil. 

Seedling mortality is the expected degree of mortality, 
or loss, of natural seedlings as influenced by kinds of soils. 
The rating sight means that ordinarily losses would not 
exceed 25 percent of the planted stock. Normally, satis- 
factory restocking can be obtained by the first planting 
and natural regeneration is adequate. A rating of 
moderate means that losses of 25 to 50 percent of the 
seedlings can be expected. <A rating of severe means that 
planting losses are more than 50 percent of the stock 
planted. 

The hazard of windthrow refers to windfirmness, as 
reflected by the characteristics of the soils that control 
the development of the root system of trees. By slight is 
meant that windthrow is no special problem and that 
cutting and thinning can be done with little danger of 
future losses from windthrow. A rating of moderate 
means that trees will remain standing unless the soil is 
very wet or there are winds of high velocity. A rating 
of severe means that, because the soil is too shallow for 
adequate development of roots and stability, the trees 
cannot withstand windthrow. 

The hazard of erosion refers to the potential hazard of 
erosion of the soil. The ratings are based on the in- 
creasing risk of erosion, taking into account that less 
moisture is available for trees as soil is lost through 
erosion. 

Jixcept for the site index ratings, the ratings in table 3 
were based largely upon the experience of local soil scien- 
tists, woodland conservationists, foresters, and landown- 
ers. They represent the best information about the way 
soil influences the growth and management of trees. The 
ratings are tentative and are subject to revision as more 
information becomes available. 

In table 4 stand and yield information is given for well- 
stocked stands of loblolly pine of the Coastal Plain and 
for shortleaf pine. Table 5 gives stand and yield infor- 
mation for second-growth upland oak and bottom-land 
hardwoods. The information provides a basis for re- 
lating research on timber volume production by site index 
classes and age of the species to the different kinds of 
soils shown on the soil map. Tables 4 and 5 show how 
site index ratings can be converted readily into cords or 
into cubic or board feet measure. This information, 
used along with information in table 3, will help owners 
of woodlands estimate the financial return to be expected 
from a woodland crop. 


WOODLAND GROUP 1 


This group consists of deep soils that are well drained. 
The soils are undulating to hilly and are on uplands and 
terraces. About 13 percent of the acreage in woodland 
in this county is made up of soils in this group. The 
following soils are in the group: 

Dexter clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Dexter clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Dexter loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silt.loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Pickwick-gullied land complex. 

Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Silerton silt loam, 2-to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 12 to 85 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 


In all of these soils, the root zone is 4 or 5 feet deep. 
These soils range from moderately low to moderately 
high in fertility and in moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are medium acid to strongly acid. The texture of 
the surface layer is mainly loam and silt loam. But, in 
areas that are severely eroded the texture of the surface 
layer is similar to that of the subsoil, which is silty clay 
loam and clay loam. 

These soils are well suited to hardwoods and conifers 
of high quality. Desirable species are listed in order of 
priority for hardwoods and conifers in table 8. A 15-year- 
old plantation of loblolly pine is shown in figure 11. 


Ricks eM 


Figure 11—This 15-year-old plantation of loblolly pine is on 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


Competition from other plants on these soils delays, but 
does not prevent, satisfactory stocking of desirable trees 
after cutting. Generally, the limitation to use of farm 


equipment is slight. On moderately steep soils loggin 
should be on the contour. Special care is also required it 
logging is to be done in steep or remote areas. 

Red oak and white oak can be encouraged by removing 
poorly formed trees to provide room for these desirable 
oaks to grow. Harvesting merchantable trees, following a 
good crop of acorns, will help the trees to reproduce 
naturally. Mortality of planted seedlings is generally be- 
tween 25 and 50 percent, and replanting may be needed. 
On areas that are to be converted to pines, it is best to 
remove the overstory by cutting or by chemicals. 


WOODLAND GROUP 2 


The soils in this group are shallow to deep, and some 
are eroded and severely eroded. About 11 percent of the 
acreage in woodland in this county consists of soils in this 
group. The following soils are in the group: 

Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Btowah gravelly silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

ee cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

The Brandon soils, which are moderately shallow, are 
on uplands where they are underlain by gravel. They are 
generally silt loams, but where the slopes are steepest they 
consist of fine sandy loam with gravel. The Etowah soils 
are on terrace benches, and the Minvale are in cherty 
colluvial areas at the base of slopes and along drainage- 
ways. The Etowah and Minvs Me soils are deep. The 
Mountview soil is shallow and is on ridgetops underlain 
by cherty imestone material. The Waynesboro soils are 
moderately deep and are on high terraces. 

Except for the Brandon and Mountview soils, which are 
low in fertility, all of the soils are moderately high in 
natural fertility. They range from moderate to low in 
moisture-supplying capacity. They are medium acid to 
strongly acid. Permeability of the surface layer is mod- 
erately rapid to very rapid, but that of the subsoil is mod- 
erate. Runoff is medium to slow, except in the severely 
eroded areas, where runoff is rapid. 

The soils in this group are suited to mixed hardwoods 
and conifers. Desirable species are listed in table 3. 

On the Brandon and Mountview soils, loblolly pine 
grows well but other desirable trees grow more slowly. 
The Etowah soils are suitable for growing redcedar. Be- 
cause the natural fertility and supply of moisture are 
favorable in the Minvale soils, oak and yellow-poplar 
make excellent growth on them. The Waynesboro soils 
should be planted to loblolly or shortleaf pines, which will 
make satisfactory growth because these soils are fairly 
high in fertility and in moisture-supplying capacity. 
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Tasin 4.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, natural, even-aged stands of Coastal Plain loblolly 
pine and of shortleaf pine? 


CoastaL PLAIn LoBLoLLy Pink 


Total merchantable volume 
Total height Average | 

Site index? Age of average Trees 3 diameter at More than. More than Average 

dominant trees breast height 4.5 inches 9 inches annual 

diameter at diameter at growth 

breast height | breast height 
Year Feet Number Inches Cords AM bd. fts Ba, fis 
60sec se Sato e ee Ree Bate 20 38 640 5.3 13:0) nasvewscetess2 eeceueapet 
30 49 A415 7A 21.5 18 60 
40 56 337 8.2 27.1 4.5 112 
50 60 292 9. 0 31.1 6.7 134 
60 63 267 9.5 33. 8 8. 6 143 
70 65 250 9. 9 35. 9 9.8 140 
80 67 239 10.2 37.5 10.5 131 
102 c2 doe ce det eee tree en ae 20 45 502 6.1 17.3 .6 30 
30 57 331 8.2 28. 2 5.3 177 
40 65 266 9. 5 | 35. 5 9.2 230 
50 70 233 10.3 40, 2 12.6 252 
60 74 213 11.0 43. 7 15.3 255 
70 76 199 11.4 46, 2 17.3 247 
80 78 189 11.7 48. 1 18.7 234, 
Bo) oda cusvaneiiie epee eRe aah lace 20 51 AI8 6.9 21,9 1.8 90 
30 66 275 9, 3 35. 8 8.9 296 
40 74 221 10.7 44.8 14.9 372 
50 80 193 11.7 50. 8 18.7 374 
60 84 176 12.4 54. 9 23. 3 388 
70 87 164 12.9 58. 0 25. 9 370 
80 90 156 13. 2 59. 7 27.5 344 
SHoRTLEAF PINE 
Oech 6 ov snoceeet escort asecls 20 31 1, 170 4.0 8.8 Belk 5 
30 39 808 5. 1 W74 9 30 
40 45 623 6.0 23.9 2.4 60 
50 50 518 6.8 29. 4: 4.3 86 
60 54 448 7.5 33. 9 6. 4 107 
70 58 398 8.1 37.9 85 121 
80 61 362 8. 6 41.5 10. 6 132 
G0 chase ee Reo ss Stes es 20 38 848 5.0 15.9 7 35 
30 47 585 6.3 25, 8 3.0 100 
40 54 452 7.4 33. 6 6.2 155 
50 60 376 8.4 40. 0 9.7 195 
60 65 326 9, 2 45.9 13. 2 220 
70 70 283 10,0 50. 8 16.8 240 
80 74 259 10. 6 55. 2 20. 0 250 
(eassecesieesienthootee tele t he 20 44 648 5.9 22. 9 2.0 100 
30 54 446 7.5 34. 2 6.5 216 
40 63 346 8.8 43.3 11.6 290 
50 70 288 9. 9 51.2 16. 8 336 
60 76 248 10. 9 57.7 21.8 363 
70 81 221 11.8 63. 7 26, 4 377 
80 86 201 12.5 69. 3 30. 6 382 
S0sssstseeeenescecseetsbscse sess 20 50 512 6.9 29, 6 4.4 220 
30 62 353 &7 42.5 111 370 
40 72 274 10, 2 53. 0 18,3 457 
50 80 227 11.5 62, 2 25, 2 504 
60 87 198 12. 6 70. 6 31.5 525 
70 93 175 13,7 77.5 87. 5 536 
80 98 159 14.5 84.1 43.0 537 
1 Compiled from “Growth and Yields of Natural Stands of the 3 More than 0.5 inch diameter at breast height. 

Southern Pines’ (4). 4Scribner log rule, measuring trees to a 6-inch top diameter 


2 The site index is the average height of the dominant trees ina inside bark. 
well-stocked stand at 50 years of age. 
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Tanie 5.—Stand and yield information per acre for well- 
stocked stands of second-growth upland oak and bottom- 
land hardwoods 

Uerann Oan? 


Total Average Total 
Site height of diameter | merchant- | Mean 
index Age average | Trees| at breast | able vol- |annual 
dominant height ume growth 
trees 
Ba, ft. Ba, ft. 
Years Feet Number Inches (Scribner) — |(Scribner) 
60_--.-- 4 51 5 5.3 50 12 
50 60 482 6.3 1, 400 28 
60 67 390 7. 2 3, 150 52 
7 71 326 8.0 5, 650 81 
80 75 292 8.8 8, 350 104 
90 77 268 9. 4 11, 050 123 
100 79 248 10.1 13, 700 137 
(Qe c dae 40 60 472 6. 0 1, 100 28 
50 70 374 7.2 3, 250 65 
60 78 304, 8.3 6, 700 112 
70 83 252 9. 3 10, 550 151 
80 87 224 10. 2 14, 100 176 
90 90 207 11.0 17, 200 191 
100 92 192 11.7 19, 900 199 
80__----- 40 69 366 6.9 2, 500 62 
50 80 290 8.3 6, 650 133 
60 89 235 9.5 11, 350 189 
70 95 196 10.7 15, 900 227 
80 99 174 11.7 19, 700 246 
90 104. 161 12.7 23, 050 256 
100 105 148 13. 6 26, 100 261 
Borrom-Lanp Harpwoops? 
80____-- 40 69 7 14. 6 400 10 
50 80 30 14.8 2, 000 40 
60 88 49 15,1 4, 070 68 
70 94 62 15. 4 6, 280 90 
80 99 71 15. 9 8, 430 105 
90 104 77 16.5 10, 540 117 
100___-- 40 89 44 14.8 4, 260 106 
50 100 64, 15, 4 8, 180 164 
60 108 76 16. 1 12, 400 207 
70 115 86 17.0 16, 510 236 
80 122 93 17.8 20, 460 256 
90 127 97 18. 6 24, 120 268 
100 131 99 19.3 27, 360 274. 
120___-- 30 93 42 14.7 3, 430 114 
40 108 75 15. 4 9,850 | 246 
50 120 89 16.3 16, 710 3384 
60 129 97 17.4 23, 620 394 
70 187 103 18.5 30, 120 430 
80 144. 107 19. 6 35, 940 449 


1 Compiled from U.S. Dept. Agr. Tech, Bul. No. 560 (3). 
2 Compiled from “Growth and Yield of Second-Growth Red Gum 
in Fully Stocked Stands on Alluvial Lands in the South” (22). 


In places blackjack oak, blackgum, hawthorn, and saw 
brier give severe competition to growth of more desirable 
trees. Desirable trees, such as red oak and white oak, can 
be encouraged by removing poorly formed trees to provide 
space for growth. Harvesting merchantable trees, follow- 
ing a good crop of acorns, will provide openings and help 
the trees to reproduce naturally. 

Generally, loss of between 25 and 50 percent of planted 
seedlings can be expected. Replanting may be needed. 
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In areas that are to be converted to pines, it is best to 
remove the overstory by cutting or by chemicals. 


WOODLAND GROUP 3 


This group consists of moderately well drained soils 
that have a fragipan at a depth of about 24 inches. These 
soils ave mainly undulating to sloping and are on uplands 
and low terraces. About 5 percent of the acreage in wood- 
land in this county is made up of soils in this group. 
The following soils are in the group: 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Captina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, eroded. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded, 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Landisburg cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Paden-gullied land complex. 

Wolftever silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Wolftever silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

wor silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


The fragipan in these soils restricts development of 
plant roots and movement of air and water. Consequently, 
these soils become saturated quickly. They are low to 
ema low in natural fertility. They are strongly 
acid. 

The soils in this group are well suited to mixed hard- 
woods and pines. Desirable trees are listed in table 3. 

The Dulac, Freeland, and Paden soils occupy higher 
sites than the other soils in this group and are suitable for 
northern red. oak, white oak, hickory, and other hard- 
woods of high quality. Loblolly and shortleaf pines are 
suitable for open areas on these soils and for areas that 
are to be converted to pines. The more nearly level areas 
are suitable for sweetgum, which can be planted in open 
areas of forests made up of oak and maple. On the Cap- 
tina and Wolftever soils, the present forests are made up 
of white oak, swamp white oak, cherrybark oak, and hick- 
ory. Catalpa and cottonwood are suitable trees to plant 
in open areas on these soils. The Landisburg soils are 
suited to native upland hardwoods of high quality. Yel- 
low-poplar grows well on the Landisburg soils because of 
moderate seepage. 

Competition from other plants delays, but does not 
prevent, establishment of trees on the soils in this group. 
The use of farm equipment is somewhat limited because 
of the high water table. 


WOODLAND GROUP 4 


The soils in this group are deep and are well drained to 
moderately well drained. They are on low terraces, or 
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first bottoms, along the Tennessee River and its tributaries. 
Generally, they consist of stratified sand and silt, but in a 
few places they are cherty. About 8 percent of the acreage 
in woodland in this county is made up of soils in this 
group. The following soils ave in the group: 


Bruno loamy fine sand. 

Collins fine sandy loam. 

Collins loam, local alluviuin. 

Collins silt loam. 

Egam silty clay Joam. 

Ennis cherty silt loam, 

Ennis cherty silt loam, local alluvium. 

Ennis fine sandy loam. 

Ennis silt loam. 

Ennis silt loam, loeal alluvium, 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Huntington fine sandy loant. 

Huntington silt loam, 

Lindside silt loam. 

Lindside silty clay loam. 

Lobelville cherty silt loam. 

Lobelville silt loam. 

Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 
Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Vicksburg loam. 

Vicksburg loam, local alluvium. 


The soils of this group are deep, friable, and permeable. 
They permit maximum growth of roots and provide an 
abundant: supply of moisture and adequate nutrients for 
plants. These soils are slightly acid to strongly acid. 
‘They are subject to flooding, and the floodwaters remain 
from a few hours to 2 weeks. 

Of the soils in this group, the Bruno soil occupies small, 
scattered areas and its use for trees is not important. 
Otherwise, the soils in this group are among the best in 
the county for trees. Desirable trees are listed in table 3. 

Most areas of the soils in this group are used for crops. 
Only small, irregular, and inaccessible areas are planted 
to trees. 

Competition from other plants delays, but does not 
prevent, establishment of trees. The competition from 
grass and weeds is severe. If cottonwood is planted, care 
Is required in preparing the sites and in managing them 
to control the grass and weeds. : 

Limitation to use of equipment is largely in wet seasons 
when wetness of the sites makes them inaccessible to farm 
machinery. 

WOODLAND GROUP 5 

This group consists of deep, well-drained soils of uplands 
that. ave low to moderately low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. About 21 percent of the acreage in woodland 
in this county consists of soils‘in this group. The follow- 
ing soils are in the group: 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 
Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 
Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Magnolia fine saudy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 


Ruston fine sandy lonm, 25 to 45 percent slopes. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Shubuta clay loam, 5 to § percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Shubuta clay loain, § to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Shubuta. fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes. 
Shubuta-gullied land complex. 

The soils in this group are friable and permit plant 
roots to develop adequately, but they are low in fertility 
and inorganic matter. Also, they are strongly acid. Per- 
meability is rapid in the surface layer, but it is slightly less 
rapid in the subsoil. 

These soils are suited to pines, and desirable kinds are 
listed in table 3. 

The present stands consist mainly of native shortleaf 
pine and of post oak, blackjack oak, black oak, chestnut, 
oak, and hickory. Overeutting and burning have resulted 
in understocking and in trees of low quality. The more 
desirable shortleaf pines can be encouraged by eliminating 
the hardwoods through cutting or by chemicals. Remov- 
ing the less desirable hardwoods will make room for the 
pines to grow and to restock naturally. Thus, the quality 
of the stand will be improved for production of pulpwood 
and saw logs. 

Competition from other plants delays, but does not, pre- 
vent, the establishment of trees. Because of the low sup- 
ply of moisture, the low fertility of the soils, and the en- 
croachment of brush, the survival of planted seedlings is 
likely to be Jow. Replanting may be needed. 


WOODLAND GROUP 6 


This group consists of moderately deep soils that are 
well drained. The soils ave on ridges in the eastern part 
of the county. Slopes range from 5 to 85 percent. About 
9 percent of the acreage in woodland in this county is made 
up of soils in this group. The following soils are in the 
group: 

Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 

Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 85 percent slopes. 

Dandridge-Needmore complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Dandridge-Needmore complex, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 

Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 pereent slopes. 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 12 to 28 percent slopes. 

Yalbott cherty siltloam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Talbott silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 

Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


The Talbott and Colbert soils are underlain by lime- 
stone, the Dandridge-Needmore by calcareous shale, the 
Culleoka by sandstone, and the Sumter soils by clay that 
contains marine fossils and shells. These soils are mod- 
erate to low in fertility and are low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. They are mildly alkaline to strongly acid. In- 
ternal drainage is medium to slow. 
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The soils in this group are suited to hardwoods and 
conifers. Desirable species are listed in table 3. 

The soils on the higher parts of side slopes and points of 
ridges are suited mainly to red oak, hickory, and pine. 
In the valleys the soils have a better supply of moisture 
than the soils on the ridgetops and are suited to beech, 
yellow-poplar, black walnut, and other trees of high qual- 
ity. The Talbott and Colbert soils have milder slopes 
than the other soils in the group and are better suited to 
cedar. The Sumter soils are suited to redcedar, black 
locust, and mixed hardwoods. 

Competition from other plants is mainly the encroach- 
ment of brush and second-growth hardwoods. If trees 
of low quality ave removed and other good woodland 
management is used, the desirable trees will have room to 
grow and to restock naturally. 

The use of farm equipment is limited mainly by steep 
slopes that restrict the use of heavy farm machinery. 


WOODLAND GROUP 7 


This group consists of poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a fragipan at a depth of 
about 2 feet. About 5 percent of the acreage in woodland 
in this county consists of soils in this group. The follow- 
ing soils are in the group: 

Almo silt loam. 
Beason silt loam. 
Tatchie loam. 
Robertsville silt loam. 
Taft silt loam, 

These soils become saturated and drain slowly. 
are low in fertility and are strongly acid. 

The soils in this group are suited mainly to hardwoods, 
but some pine is grown on higher lying areas of the 
Hatchie and Taft. soils. Desirable species ave listed in 
table 3. 

Competition from other plants delays, but does not pre- 
vent, establishment of trees on these soils. Use of farm 
equipment is limited by frequent flooding. The soils be- 
come waterlogged, anc common farm machinery cannot 
be used on them. If logging is done late in spring or 
early in summer, serious damage to the roots of trees and 
to the structure of the soils can be avoided. 

Loss of seedlings ranges from slight to moderate because 
of competition from other kinds of vegetation. 


They 


WOODLAND GROUP 8 


This group consists mainly of poorly drained and some- 
what poorly drained soils that have a high water table 
much of the year. About 10 percent of the acreage in 
woodland in this county is made up of soils in this group. 
The following soils are in the group: 


Dunning silty clay loam. 
Falaya loam, local allavium, 
Falaya. silt loam. 

Lee cherty silt loam. 

Lee silt loam. 

Mantachie fine sandy loam, 
Melvin and Newark silt loams. 
Swamp. 

Waverly fine sandy loam. 
Waverly silt loam. 


These soils are medium in texture and are friable. They 
are mostly strongly acid. Runoff and internal drainage 
are slow. In areas of Swamp, silt is continuously being 


laid down and the native vegetation is dying and being re- 
placed by different species. 

The soils in this group are suited to bottom-land hard- 
woods of high quality. Desirable species are listed in 
table 3. 

Redgum, cherrybark oak, red maple, water oak, willow 
oak, white ash, hickory, tupelo-gum, cypress, white oak, 
birch, sycamore, and willow are the dominant trees on the 
soils in this group. Overcutting has caused large open- 
ings in the stands, and competing grasses and shrubs cover 
the open areas. 

Desirable trees can. be encouraged by controlling eut- 
ting. This will make room for the desirable trees without 
leaving large openings where competing plants can en- 
eroach. Also, if the cutting is done after the desirable 
trees have had a good erop of seed, natural regeneration of 
the trees will be improved. 

The use of farm equipment is limited on these soils he- 
cause they are wet much of the year. It is best to do 
logging late in spring or early in summer to avoid damag- 
ing the roots of trees and compacting the soil. 


WOODLAND GROUP 9 


This group consists mostly of shallow soils that ave 
cherty or gravelly. About 23 percent of the acreage in 
woodland in this county consists of soils in this group. 
The following soils are in the group : 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. 

Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 85 percent slopes. 

Colbert-Talbott very rocky clays, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 

Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty clay loams, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes. 

Gravelly alluvial land. 

Gullied land, clayey materials. 

Gullied land, loamy materials. 

Gullied land, sandy materials. 

Rock land. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes. 

The soils in this group range from silt loam to clay in 
texture. They are low in fertility and in moisture-supply- 
ing capacity. These soils are mildly alkaline to very 
strongly acid. Most of the soils have slopes that range 
between 5 and 45 percent, but Gravelly alluvial land has 
slopes of 0 to 3 percent. 

The Bodine soils and the soils of the Bodine-Guin com- 
plex are shallow and cherty. They are droughty, except 
in small areas on the lower parts of slopes where colluvial 
materials have accumulated. Outcrops of limestone are 
common in the Colbert-Talbott soils and in Rock land. 
Between, the rocks the soil is fairly deep, and trees grow 
there. Gravelly alluvial land consists of cherty materials 
laid down by streams. Gullied Jand is made up of all 
gullied areas in the county. The Saffell soils are gravelly, 
and from 15 to 75 percent of the Waynesboro soils consists 
of gravel. 

The soils in this group are suitable for hardwoods and 
conifers. Desirable species are listed in table 3. 

Mixed hardwoods grow on the upper side slopes of the 
Bodine soils and of soils of the Bodine-Guin complex. In 
these places the soils are drier than on the lower slopes 
and on the floors of valleys where yellow-poplar and oaks 
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of high quality are predominant. Hardwoods grow bet- 
ter on the north-facing slopes in this group than on the 
south-facing slopes, and the drier areas are better suited 
to white oak than to red oak. 

The Colbert-Talboti soils and Rock land are suited to 
redcedar. Growth of hardwoods on these sites is fair to 
good if overcutting or grazing has not caused the stands 
to be understocked. The hardwoods can be improved by 
removing the poorly formed, less desirable trees, thus mak- 
ing room for the better formed trees. Redcedar should be 
encouraged on the higher areas of these soils, and black 
walnut on the lower, more moist sites. 

Gravelly alluvial land should be planted to trees where 
feasible. The trees help to prevent removal of soil by 
floodwaters. Areas of Gravelly alluvial land are best 
suited to sycamore and cottonwood, but loblolly pine can 
be grown on sites that have sufficient soil material. 

Gullied land is best suited to shortleaf or loblolly pines. 
In a few places the native hardwoods can be removed by 
cutting or by chemicals to make room for growth of the 
desirable trees. In some places the soil is severely eroded 
anc soil material will need to be added to the site before 
seedlings can be planted. 

Waynesboro soils are in shortleaf pine and hardwoods. 
Cutting of the stands should be done so as to leave enough 
trees for restocking. Where the stands are understocked, 
interplanting may be needed. Open areas can be planted 
to shortleaf pine. 

In general, it is best to remove trees of Jow quality to 
provide room for growth of the more desirable trees and 
natural regeneration of the stand. Lobolly pine can be 
planted on the tops of ridges. 

Competition from other plants is most severe on the 
Waynesboro soils because sprouts of hawthorn and other 
shrubs encroach and use the limited supply of moisture. 

The use of farm equipment is limited on soils of this 
group because the sites are mostly fairly steep and the 
valleys are narrow and V-shaped. Also, roots of trees are 
likely to be damaged if machinery is used. In places rocks 
and gullies hinder the use of the equipment that is com- 
monly used in logging. 

Mortality of seedlings is greater on this group of soils 
than on the soils in the other woodland groups. From 25 
to 50 percent of the seedlings planted are lost. Replanting 
may be needled. 

Because of the shallowness of these soils and the location 
of the sites, the hazard of windthrow is moderate to severe. 
The stands require careful cutting to prevent leaving open- 
ings that will allow ice or wind to damage the trees still 


standing. 


Uses of Soils for Wildlife’ 


The suitability of different areas in Hardin County for 
wildlife ave discussed in this section. Desirable species of 
game in the county are bobwhite, mourning dove, wild 
duck, wild geese, wild turkey, cottontail rabbit, squirrel, 
and deer. There are also many kinds of nongame birds 
and small mammals that depend on farmlands for food, 
water, and shelter. 

Game and fish are an important source of recreation in 
the county. They can be encouraged to live in a particular 
area if suitable practices are used in managing the soils, 
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plants, and water. The resulting benefits will help to pro- 
tect the soil and conserve water. 

The kind of habitat needed varies with the particular 
kind of wildlife. Some species like to live in woodlands; 
others prefer open farmland. Fish, ducks, and some other 
kinds of wildlife require a watery habitat. The land- 
owner can obtain information from the Tennessee Game 
and Fish Commission and from the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict about practices that will help to support game and 
fish, The kinds of habitat preferred by the significant 
species of wildlife in Hardin County are discussed in the 
following pages. 

Bobwhite like corn, cowpeas, soybeans, lespedeza—an- 
nual, bicolor, and japonica—and seeds of browntop millet, 
tickclover and vetch. They also like acorns; the seeds of 
pine, croton, and sweetgum; the fruit of blackberries, dog- 
woods, and mulberries; and insects. They prefer to feed 
in areas that are close to safe cover. In this way they are 
sheltered from the sun and adverse weather and are pro- 
tected from predators. The most suitable areas for the 
bobwhite in this county are the Paden-Pickwick-Waynes- 
boro, the Ennis-Lobelville-Humphreys, and the Wolf- 
tever-Beason-Egam soil associations. 

Mourning dove preter browntop millet, corn, and wheat. 
They also like the seeds of bull paspalum, pokeberry, and 
common ragweed, and the seeds of croton, pine, and sweet- 
gum. They eat no insects. This bird picks its food off 
the ground where there is little vegetation. It requires 
water daily. In this county the Paden-Pickwick-Waynes- 
boro, the Ennis-Lobelville-Humphreys, and the Wolf- 
re peaueam soil associations are the best areas for 
dove. 

Wild duck like acorns, corn, browntop millet, Japanese 
millet, and smartweed. The food can be grown in fields 
or woods on the bottom lands, and duck can be attracted 
by flooding the areas. Soil areas selected for flooding 
should have a slope of less than 2 percent, be slowly per- 
meable, or have a high water table from October to March. 
Suitable soils in Hardin County are the Beason, Dunning, 
Egam, Falaya, Lee, Mantachie, Melvin, Newark, Roberts- 
ville, Taft, and Waverly. 

Wild geese prefer corn and other grains. They graze 
clover, rye, ryegrass, wheat, and other green winter crops. 
These migratory birds use areas of water for resting and 
drinking. 

Wild turkey thrive only in areas of woodland that ave 
1,000 acres or larger. They eat insects, acorns, grapes, 
seeds of grasses and pines, and green forage in winter 
and spring. This bird requires water daily. The best 
areas for wild turkey in Hardin County are the Shubuta- 
Waynesboro-Bodine and the Shubuta-Silerton-Dulac 
soil associations. 

Cottontail rabbié like brushy areas that are interspersed 
with grass. This animal is the primary food of many 
kinds of predators. It needs a brushy cover to provide 
shelter from them. Growing clover, winter grain, or 
grass near the brush will provide food for the rabbit. 
Most parts of the county can provide a suitable habitat 
for rabbits. 

Squirrel generally prefer wooded areas where there are 
trees that bear acorns, pecans, walnuts, hickory nuts, black 
cherries or mulberries and that are interspersed with pine. 
They also like corn. Squirrel nest in trees and prefer 
to use den holes in the trees. 
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Deer live chiefly in the wooded areas of the county. 
They feed on the tender growth of grasses, herbs, shrubs, 
vines, and trees. Acorns, corn, and soybeans are also 
foods they like. Deer drink water frequently. Because 
of the large proportion of woodland, the most suitable 
area in the county for deer is the Shubuta-Waynesboro- 
Bodine soil association. 

Fish thrive in the warm waters of Hardin County. 
The most common are largemouth bass, bluegill, red- 
ear sunfish, channel catfish, buffalo, and minnows for 
bait. Fish are most abundant in water that is fertile and 
provides abundant food. Supplementary feeding can be 
provided to help increase the number of fish. Ponds, 
Jakes, and reservoirs for fish can be constructed in all 
areas of the county. 


Engineering Uses of the Soils * 


This section contains information that will help 
engineers to select sites for buildings for residential, 
industrial, and other purposes; to choose locations for 
highways; to determine the trafficability of soils; and to 
locate sand, gravel, and rock for use in construction. It 
will also help in planning dams, ponds, and other struc- 
tures to control floods and to conserve soil and water. 

The soil map and accompanying report are too general- 
ized for some engineering purposes. They should be 
used only in planning more detailed engineering field 
surveys to determine the in-place condition of soils at the 
site of the proposed engineering structure. 

At many construction sites there are major variations 
in the soils within the depth of the proposed. excavation, 
and several different kinds of soils occur within short 
distances. The soil maps and the profile descriptions, 
as well as the engineering data given in this section, 
should be used in planning a detailed survey of the soils 
at the site where construction is planned. By using the 
information in the soil survey report, the soils engineer 
can concentrate on the most suitable soil units. Then, a 
minimum number of soil samples will be needed for labor- 
atory testing, and an adequate investigation can be made 
at 2 minimum cost. 

Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may not be 
familiar to the engineer; other terms, though familiar, 
have special meanings in soil science. The terms used 
in the three tables, and other special terms used in the 
report, are defined in the Glossary at the back of the 
report. 


Engineering classification systems 


The United States Department of Agriculture system 
of classifying soil texture is used by agricultural scien- 
tists (21). In some ways this system of classifying soils 
is comparable to the systems engineers use in classifying 
soils. The systems used by engineers are explained briefly 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

Most highway engineers classify soil materials in ac- 
cordance with the AASHO method (1). In this system 
soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. 
The groups range from A-1, which consists of gravelly 
soils of high bearing capacity, to A-7, which consists of 
clayey soils having low strength when wet. Within each 
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of the principal groups the relative engineering value of 
the soil material is indicated by a group index number. 
Group index numbers range from 0 for the best material 
to 20 for the poorest. The group index number is shown 
in parentheses following the soil group symbol. 

Some engineers prefer the Unified soil classification 
system (9). In this system soil materials are identified 
as coarse grained, 8 classes; fine grained, 6 classes; and 
highly. organic. 

The classification of a soil material by either the 
AASEO or the Unified system identifies that soil mate- 
rial with regard to gradation, and plasticity characteris- 
tics. The classification permits the engineer to make a 
rapid appraisal of this soil material through association 
with more familiar soils that have the same classification. 


Engineering interpretations 


The engineer should know the physical properties of the 
soil material and the in-place condition of the soils. This 
will help him in making best use of the soil maps and 
the soil survey report. After he has tested the soils and 
has observed their behavior in structures and foundations, 
an engineer can estimate design requirements for the dif- 
ferent soils shown on the map. Tables 6 and 7 give a 
summary of the physical properties of the different soils 
and their suitability for engineering uses. 

Table 6 gives a brief description of the site and charac- 
teristics of each soil in the county and its estimated physi- 
cal properties. Estimates are given of properties for each 
significant layer of a typical profile, generally for each soil 
series, and the depth from the surface is given in inches. 
More complete descriptions of the profiles are given in the 
section “Descriptions of the Soils.” Also given are elassi- 
fications by the textural classes of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as well as estimates of the Uni- 
fied Classification of the material and the classification 
used by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

Depth to the seasonally high water table is based on 
field observations. Comparisons between depth to bedrock 
and depth to the water table show that in some places the 
water table lies within the bedrock. This is possible in 
pervious sedimentary deposits and cavernous limestone. 

In table 6 the columns show the amount of material 
passing through a No. 4, a No. 10, and a No. 200 sieve. 
They denote the percentage of soil material that is smaller 
in diameter than the openings of the given screen. 

In the column that shows permeability is given an esti- 
mate of the probable rate of water percolation; the rate is 
expressed in inches per hour. Permeability is estimated 
for uncompacted soil material. The estimates are based 
on structure and consistence and on field observations; 
only a limited amount of laboratory data is available. 

The column that shows available water capacity gives 
the amount of water in inches per inch of soil depth that 
is held in the root zone and is available to acrop. It is an 
approximation of the capillary water when the soil is 
wet to field capacity and is the amount of water held in 
the soil between 14 and 15 atmospheres tension. If the 
soil is at permanent wilting point, this amount of water 
will wet it to a depth of 1 inch. Laboratory data are 
available for a few of the soils in Hardin County; for 
the others, estimates are based on data for similar soils. 

The column for reaction shows the pH value of the 
soils in the county before liming. 
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Tanz 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Depth to Depth from Classification 
Map seasonally | Depth to surface 
symbol Soil high water | bedrock ! Brief description of site and soil (typical 
table profile) USDA texture 
Feet Feet Inches 

Am Almo silt loam_._--.---.------ 0 30+ Poorly drained soil on stream ter- -10 Silt loam. .-2-- 22 
races; developed in about 6 feet 10-22 Silty clay loam._-- 
of silty material underlain by 22-55 Silty elay loam__.. 
coastal plain clay or sandy clay; 
the silty materials are from 
loess. 

Ba Beason silt loam__--.-.------- 0 205 Somewhat poorly drained soil on 0-7 Silt loam __. 22-2. 
nearly level low terraces, mainly 7-18 Silty clay loam___- 
on the flood plains of the Ten- 18-63 Silty clay._.__.__- 
nessee River. 

BdD Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 30+ 5-30 excessively drained, cherty soils 0-9 Cherty silt loam.___ 

percent slopes. on rolling to steep uplands; 9-50 Cherty silty clay 

BdF Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 developed in material weathered loam. 
percent slopes. from cherty limestone; chert 

fragments are as much as 5 
inches in diameter, 

BeF Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 35 30 5-30 Mixture of cherty and gravelly (O) Qh 2 ease tet ls 
percent slopes. soils on rolling to steep uplands; 

Bodine soil similar to Bodine 
cherty silt loams (BdD, BdF); 
Guin soil is much like Bodine 
but is sandy loam throughout, 
contains gravel instead of chert, 
and is 8 to 10 inches deep to beds 
of gravel. 

BIC Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 20+ 30+ Moderately well drained or well 0-6 Fine sandy loam__. 
percent slopes. drained soils on rolling uplands; 6-60 Clive ceed 2 

BfD Boswell fine sandy loum, 8 to 12 developed in acid coastal plain 
percent slopes. clay; in places stratified sand 

and clay at a depth below 5 feet. 

BoC3 Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 per- 20+ 30+ Moderately well drained or well 0-6 Silty clay_..-.--__ 
cent slopes, severely eroded. drained soils on rolling uplands; 6-60 Glayicsoe rs. cee 

BoD3 Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 per-, developed in acid coastal plain 
cent slopes, severely eroded. clay; in places stratified sand and 

elay is at a depth below 5 feet. 

BpE2 Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent 20+ 30+ Well-drained soils on hilly and 0-6 Fine sandy loam___ 

slopes, eroded. steep uplands; developed from 6-60 Clays scarce ioe 
acid coastal plain clay; in places 
stratified sand and clay is at a 
depth below 3 or 4 feet. 

Brc Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 per- 20+ 30+ Well-drained soils on rolling up- 0-12 Silt loam______- i 
cent slopes. lands; developed in about 2 fect 12-34 Silty clay loam ___ 

BrD Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 per- of loess overlying coastal plain 84+ Beds of gravel____- 
cent slopes. materials; beds of gravel that 

have a small amount of sandy 
soil material commonly are at a 
depth of about 34 inches. 

Bu Bruno loamy fine sand_..---.-- 0-5 30-+ Excessively drained, sandy soil on 0-40 Loamy fine sand___ 
nearly level bottoms; generally 
is in narrow areas parallel to the 
stream channels. 

CaA Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 2 10-380+| Moderately well drained soils on 0-9 Silt loam__--- 222 

slopes. | low terraces; developed in mixed 9-28 Silty clay loam-_-_. 

CaB2 Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent materials, mainly from lime- 28-60 | Silty clay loam or 
slopes, eroded. stone; fragipan or compacted silt loam, 

layer at a depth of 2 feet. 

CbB3 Captina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 14-2 10-30-+-; Moderately well drained soil on 0-22 Silty clay loam. _. 
percent slopes, severely low terraces; developed in mixed 22-60 Silty clay loam or 
eroded. materials, mainly from lime- silt loam. 

stone; fragipan or compacted 
yet at a depth between 1 and 2 
eet. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Selected characteristics significant in engineering 


Unified AASHO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 | Permeability|Available water} Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve capacity potential 
Inches per hour Inches per inch pit 
MA pebammse te A-4__ 02 100 100 70-90 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20- 5. 1-5. 5 | High-..---- Low. 
ML or GL____] A-6____-.---- 100 100 85-05 0.2-0.8] 0, 20-0. 25 | 5. 1-5.5 | Moderate __| Moderate. 
ML or CL___-| A-6__.------- 100 100 85-95 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate -_| Moderate. 
NE 23s A~4._.__.__._| 100 100 75-90 | 02-08) 020-025 | 51-60] High...____ Low. 

ML or CL..-.| A-6_.-------- 100 100 85-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate -.! Moderate. 
CL or CH.____| A-7-_-------- 100 100 85~95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate __| Moderate. 
| 

GM or ML_..| A-4 or A-2_-. 45-75 40-70 30-65 2. 5-5. 0 0. 05-0. 10 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate _-| Low. 

GM. es Senos A-1 or A-2__- 25-50 20-40 15-35 2. 5-5. 0 0. 05-0. 10 | 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate __| Low. 

Ween’ A-4___-- eee 95-100 90-100 60-90 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5. 5 | High.-_.-.- Low. 

MH or CH_..| A-7__-------- 95-100 90-100 75-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 10-0.15 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Low. -_---- High. 

MH or CH__.) A-7_-_.------ 95-100 90-100 75-95 | 0. 2-0. 8 0.10-0.15 | 4.5-5.5 | Low.__---- High. 

MH or CH._.| A-7_--------- 95-100 90-100 75-95 | 0. 2-0. 8 0. 10-0.15 | 4.5-5.5 | Low__..---- High. 

Mise ocokec8s A RA iies au as 95-100 90-100 60-90 | 0. 8-2.5 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5. 5 | High.------ Low. 

MH or CH-_-_-_| A-7-----~---- 95-100 90-100 75-95 | 0. 2-0. 8 0-10-0. 15 4, 5-5. 5 | Low_------ High. 
95-100 90-100 70-90 | 0. 2-2.5 0. 20-0. 25 | 4.5-5.5 | High....--- Low. 
95-100 90-100 85-95 | 0, 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate... Moderate. 
15-40 10-30 5-25 | 5.0-10.0 |<0. 05 4, 5-5.0 | Low.-.---- Low. 

SMiuweesesese AMD: nokta 95-100 85-100 10-25 | 5. 0-10. 0 0. 05-0.10 | 5.1-6.0 | High.-.---- Low. 

ML__-------- Av4e sec 3o55 95-100 90-100 75-95 | 0, 2-2.5 0. 20-0.25 | 5. 1-6.0 | High------- Low. 

ML or CL___-| A-6__-------- 95-100 90-100 80-95 | 0.2-0.8 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate_..| Moderate. 

ML or CL_---| A-6.--------- 95-100 90-100 80-95 |<0. 2 0. 15-0. 20 | 5, 1-6.0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 

ML or CL.-_-_| A-6_.-------- 95-100 90-100 80-95 | 0. 2-0.8 0. 15-0.20 | 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 

ML or CL..--| A-6_-.------- 95-100 90-100 80-95 |<0. 2 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate.__| Moderate. 
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Tasty 6.—Brief description of soils and 
Depth to Depth from Classification 
Map seasonally | Depth to surface 
symbol Soil high water} bedrock! | Brief description of site and soil (typical 
table profile) USDA texture 
Feet Feet Inches 
CcD Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 10+ 0-2.0 | Well drained to moderately well 0-6 Silty clay loam___- 
percent slopes. drained, fine-textured soils on 6-24 | Clay... 2-21... 
CcE Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 low, rolling hills; shalow over 
percent slopes. clayey limestone bedrock; bed- 
rock outcrops are common. 
CdE Colbert-Talbott very rocky 10+ 0-2.0 | Fine-textured soils, with many () Clay.coeecssceenk 
clays, 8 to 25 percent slopes. limestone bedrock outcrops, on 
rolling to steep uplands; depth of 
soil material between the rock 
ledges is variable. 
CeE Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty 10+ 0-2.0 | Fine-textured soils, with many () Clay.....----_-_- 
clay loams, 8 to 25 percent limestone bedrock outcrops, on 
slopes. rolling to steep uplands; depth 
of soil material between the rock 
ledges is variable. 
Cf Collins fine sandy loam._.._..- 0 30+ Well-drained soil on nearly tevel 0-40 Fine sandy loam. 
bottoms; consists of mixed allu- 
vium from loess and coastal 
plain materials. 
Cg Collins loam, local alluvium. _~_ 0 30-- Well-drained soil in narrow strips 0-40 | Loam_.__--_____- 
along small drainageways; con- 
sists of young local alluvium. 
Ch Collins silt loam... 22.222 - 0 30--+ Well-drained soil on nearly level 0-40 Silt loam__..._._- 
bottom land; consists of mixed 
alluvium from loess and coastal 
plain materials. 
CkD Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 per- 10+ 2-8 Well-drained soils on rolling to 0-6 Silt loam___._____ 
cent slopes. steep uplands; underlain by 6-30 Silty clay loam___. 
CkF Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 35 per- sandstone bedrock that is phos- 
cent slopes. phatic. 
CnE Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 20+ 80+ Well-drained soils on uplands; 0-5 Fine sandy loam__ 
to 25 percent slopes. developed in coastal plain ma- 5-36 Sandy clay___.__- 
CnF Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 25 terials; underlying material is 
to 35 percent slopes. alternating layers of sand and 
clay; substratum contains a var- 
jiable number of layers of iron- 
stone that are 1 to 6 inches thick. 
CrF Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 20+ 30+ Well-drained soils on uplands; @) Glee octecoe esos 
to 35 percent slopes. developed in coastal plain ma- 
terials; Cuthbert developed in 
sandy clay materials, and Rus- 
ton in sandy materials. 
CsD Cuthbert and Susquehanna 20-+- 30+ Well-drained soils on uplands; 0) Fine sandy loam 
soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes. developed in coastal plain ma- over clay or 
terials; Cuthbert developed in sandy clay. 
sandy clay, and Susquehanna 
in clay; thin layers or ironstone 
are in the substratum. 
DaD Dandridge-Needmore complex, 10+ 1-3 Well-drained soils on uplands; (7) Silt loam and 
8 to 12 percent slopes. developed in material weathered shaly silty clay. 
DaF Dandridge-Needmore complex, from caleareous shale. 
12 to 35 percent slopes. 
DcB3 Dexter clay loam, 2 to 5 per- 10+ 30+ Well-drained soils, chiefly on low 0-30 Clay loam_._____- 
slopes, severely eroded. terracelike positions; developed 380-50 Sandy clay loam__ 
DcC3 Dexter clay loam, 5 to 8 percent in mixed alluvium washed from 
slopes, severely eroded. loess and coastal plain materials. 
DcD3 Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 per- 


cent, slopes severely eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Selected characteristics significant in engineering 


Unified AASHO 
MH or CH..-| A-7.--------- 
Hence ot, A-7.0-0- oe 
Che seae ees 5 al eee ee 
CHuzsose cere ABT ose oa te 
Mico tes As@ooe see 
Misi3 ocecace A-4.....00.-. 
ML. .------- NaAe Ma 8 208 
ML...-.---~- A-4......2--- 
ML or CL_-..} A-6__...---.- 
ML or SM____| A-4__.----2.- 
MH or CH_.-.}| A-6 or A-7__- 
ML, MH, A-4, A-6, 
CH, or SM, A-7, A-2. 
ML, CL, MH, | A-4, A-6, 
CH, or SM.| A+7, A-2. 
ML, CL, MH, | A-4, A-6, 
OH. A-7. 
Choccecusced A-4 or A-6__- 
CE cabs ee Ade ool Saha 


No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 | Permeability | Available water| Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve capacity potential 
Inches per hour Inches per inch pit 

95-100 90-100 75-90 0, 2-0. 8 0. 10-0. 1 5. 6-7. Low...---- High. 

95-100 90-100 80-95 <0, 2 0. 05-0. 10 | 5. 6-7. Low. ----- High. 

95-100 90-100 85-95 0, 2-0. 8 0. 05-0. 10 | 5. 6~7. Low..----- High. 

95-100 90-100 80-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 05-0..10 | 5. 1-7. Low. ..---- High. 

100 100 50-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0, 20 | 5-1-6. High....._.| Low. 

100 100 60-80 0. 8-2. 5 0, 20-0. 25 | 5. 1-6. High_____-- Low. 

100 100 80-95 G. 2-0. 8 0. 20-0. 25 | 5. 1-6. High. .--- Low. 

90-100 85-95 65-85 0. 8-2. 5 0. 20-0, 25 | 5. 1-6. High.__-.-- Low. 

90-100 85-95 80-90 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 25 | 5. 1-6. Moderate.__| Moderate. 

95-100 85~100 40-80 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0, 20 } 5, 1-6. High._.____| Low. 

95-100 85-100 55-85 0. 2-2. 5 0. 15-0, 20 | 5. 1-6. Moderate__.} Moderate. 

95-100 85-95 B0=75) pee ec aceenclee 0;.15-0,. 20) jes eee soc/ sense esta. 

95-100 85-95 80-70 j|.----------- 0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-5. Moderate Moderate 
to low. to high. 

85-95 70-90 §5-80. |oncweteseese 0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-6. Moderate_..| Moderate. 

100 95-100 70-80 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 1-6. Moderate..-| Moderate. 

100 95-100 65-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 | 5, 1-6. Moderate...| Moderate. 
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Map 
symbol 


Ea 


Ec 


EtC3 


EtD3 


Fa 


Fm 


FrB2 
FrB3 
FrC2 
Fre3 


Soil 


Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Dexter loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. 


Dulae silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Dunning silty clay loam_ ------ 
Egam silty clay loam_...------ 


Ennis cherty silt loam_-.-.---- 


Ennis cherty silt loam, local 
alluvium 


Ennis fine sandy loam__.-.---- 


Ennis silt loam. ...-.-------- 


Ennis silt loam, local alluvium. - 


Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 
5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 
8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 


Falaya loam, local alluvium. --- 


Falaya silt loam_.-.---------- 


Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent 


slopes, severely eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Taste 6.— Brief description of soils and 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Feet 
10+- 


3 1-2 


20 


31-2 


Depth to 
bedrock # 


Brief description of site and soil 


Feet 
30-+ 


380+ 


3-8 


30+ 


10-25 


10-25 
10-25 


10-25 


10-25 


30+ 


30-+- 


30+ 


Well-drained soils, chiefly in low 
terracelike positions; developed 
in mixed alluvium washed from 
loess and coastal plain materials, 


Moderately well drained soils on 
uplands; developed in loess, 3% 
to 6 feet, thick, that overlies 
coastal plain sandy clay and 
clay. 


Poorly drained, _ fine-textured, 
black soil on nearly level bottom 
land. 


Moderately well drained soil on 
nearly level bottom land; com- 
pact subsoil. 


Well-drained, cherty soil on nearly 
level bottom land; material 
washed chiefly from cherty lime- 
stone uplands. 


Well-drained, cherty soil 
narrow drainageways. 


along 


Well-drained soil on nearly level 
bottom land. 


Well-drained soil on nearly level 
bottom land; fragments of chert 
below a depth of 30 inches. 


Well-drained soil in narrow areas 
along drainageways; few to 
many fragments of chert below a 
depth of 30 inches. 


Well-drained, gravelly soils on high 
terraces. 


Somewhat poorly drained soil in 
narrow areas along intermittent 
drainageways; local alluvium is 
from loess and coastal plain 
materials. 


Somewhat poorly drained soil on 
nearly level bottom lands; con- 
sists of recent alluvium from 
loess and coastal plain materials. 


Moderately well drained soils on 
low terraces; a fragipan at a 
depth between 1144 and 2 feet; 
developed in old mixed allu- 
vium washed from loess and 
coastal plain materials. 


Depth from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


0-18 
18-42 


0-42 


0-36 


0-12 
12-60 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Clay loam_..._... 
Sandy clay loam_- 


Silt loam. -.-2-2 2. 
Silty clay loam__- 
Sandy clay---..-- 


Silty clay loam_._- 
Silty clay...-.-22- 
Silty clay loam___- 
Cherty silt loam.._ 
Cherty silt loam._. 
Fine sandy loam___ 


Silt loam_..-.-2-- 


Silt loam.---..--. 


Gravelly silty clay 
loam. 


LOalicces ech bese 


Silt loam._-----.-- 


Loam..---------- 
Clay loam or silty 
clay loam. 


HARDIN COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


theér estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification—Continued 


Unified 


ML or CL___- 
MH or CH__. 


ML or CL_.-- 


GM or ML... 


GM or ML-_-- 


ML or CL___- 


AASHO 


A400 0 0 2--- 
A~4 or A~6__- 
A-4_.__..---- 


Ara 8 ek koe 
A-6 or A-7._- 
A-6 or A-7__- 


Percentage passing— 


No. 4 
sieve 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


95-100 


65-90 


65-90 


95-100 


95-100 


95-100 


45-85 


100 


100 


100 
100 


No. 10 
sieve 


95-100 
95-100 
95-100 


95-100 
95-100 
95-100 


90-100 


90-100 


90-100 


55-85 


55-85 


90-100 


90-100 


90-100 


35-85 


100 


100 


95-100 
95-100 
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Selected characteristics significant in engincering 


No. 200 | Permeability | Available water} Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve capacity potential 
Inches per hour Inches per inch pl 
65-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 | 5. 1-6.0 | High.------ Low. 
70-80 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate_..| Moderate. 
65-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate_..}| Moderate. 
80-95 0. 2-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 | 4. 5-5. 5 | High-_..--- Low. 
80-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0, 25 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate_._| Moderate. 
80-95 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Low_._-_-- Moderate. 
80-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 5. 6-6. 5 | Low __---- High. 
85-95 |<0.2 0. 15-0. 20 | 5.6-6.5 | Low._.---- High. 
70-90 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate._.| Moderate. 
40-70 Q. 8-2. 5 0, 10-0. 20 5. 1-6.0 | Figh--.---- Low. 
40-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 25 5, 1-6.0 | High ___-_- Low. 
55-85 0. 8-2. 5 0, 10-0. 20 5. 1-6.0 | High._.__._| Low. 
80-95 0, 2-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 5. 1-6. 0 | High.._-___| Low. 
80-95 0. 2-2. 5 0, 20-0. 25 5. 1-6. 0 | High___--.-- Low. 
25-70 0. 2-2, 5 0. 10-0. 20 5, 1-5. 5 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
50-80 0. 8-2. 5 0. 20-0, 25 | 5. 1-6.0 | High--.---- Low 
50-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20-0. 25 | 5. 1-6.0 | High --.--- Low 
65-75 0. 2-2. 5 0. 15-0. 25 | 5.1-5.5 | High----_-- Low. 
75-85 | <0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 15.5 | Moderate._.| Moderate. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Tanz 6.—Brief description of sotls and 


symbol 


Ge 
Gs 


Ha 


HcB2 


HmB2 


LeD3 


Le 


Lm 


Ln 


Ls 


Soil 


Gravelly alluvial land___-___..- 


Gullied land, clayey materials. - 
Gullied land, loamy materials- _- 
Gullied land, sandy materials. . - 


Hatchie loam__---.------.---- 


Humphreys cherty silt loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Huntington fine sandy loam.-_-- 


Huntington silt loam_--.2-2--- 


Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 
to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 

to 20 percent slopes. 


Landisburg cherty silty clay 
loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Lee cherty silt loom._..-2...2. 


Lee silt loam. .____-__. 2-2 ee 


Lindside silty clay loam___-__-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Feet 
20 


20+ 


31-2 


4-6 


1, 5-2. 5 


1, 5-2. 0 


Depth to 
bedrock ! 


Feet 


15-25 


15-30+ 


30+ 


10-25 


10-25 


30-+ 


3-15 


10-25 


10-25 


30+ 


30+ 


Brief description of site and soil 


Depth from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Nearly level soils along small 
streams; high content of rounded 
and angular gravel. 


Land that has many shallow and 
deep gullies; most of the gullies 
cannot be crossed by light farm 
machinery; the texture of the 
soil material varies greatly, 
partly because of the depth of 
the gullies. 


Somewhat poorly drained soil on 
low terraces; developed in mixed 


alluvium washed from loess and. 


coastal plain materials. 


Well-drained, cherty soil on low 
terraces; the soil material is 
mainly from cherty limestone. 


Well-drained soil on low terraces; 
the soil material is mainly from 
limestone. 


Well-drained soil on nearly level 
bottom land; the soil material 
is alluvium, mainly from lime- 
stone. 


Well-drained soil on nearly level 
bottom land; the soil material is 
alluvium, mainly from limestone. 


Moderately well drained, cherty 
soils on foot slopes; developed 
in colluvium or local alluvium 
from cherty limestone; has a 
fragipan at a depth of 2 feet 
and a seasonally perched water 
table. 


Moderately well drained, cherty 
soil on foot: slopes; developed in 
colluvium or local alluvium de- 
rived from cherty limestone; has 
a fragipan at a depth between 1 
and 2 feet and a seasonally 
perched water table. 


Poorly drained, cherty soil on level 
bottom land; consists of recent 
alluvium from cherty limestone. 


Poorly drained soil on level bottom 
land; consists of recent alluvium 
from limestone. 


Moderately well drained soil on 
level bottom land; consists of 
recent alluvium, chiefly from 
limestone. 


Moderately well drained soil on 
level bottom land; consists of 
recent alluvium, chiefly from 
limestone. 


Inches 
2 


(*) 


0-50 


0-50 


0-42 


0-42 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Mixture of sand, 
silt, and gravel. 


Clay to sandy clay. 
Silty clay loam to 

sandy clay loam, 
Sandy clay loam_. 


Loam_.--...----- 
Silty clay loam___- 
Clay loam....---_ 


Cherty silt loam___ 
Cherty silty clay 
loam, 


Silt loam....2. 2.2. 
Silty clay loam___. 


Fine sandy loam_- 


Silt loam... __- 


Cherty silt loam__. 


Cherty silty clay 
loam. 


Cherty silty clay 
loam. 


Cherty silt loam__- 


Silt loam...--_--- 


Silt loam......--- 


Silty clay loam..._ 


HARDIN COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


their estimated physical properties—Continued 
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Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing— 


Selected characteristics significant in engineering 


Unified AASHO 
GM....-.-.-- A-1 or A-2__- 
MBE or CH....| A-6 or A~7_-- 
ML or CL_..-| A-4 or A-6_.. 
ML or CL_.--| A-4 or A~6_-- 
MUis see cae A-4..-.------ 
ML or CL_.--| A-6 or A-7_-- 
ML or CL.-.-| A-6 or A-7-.- 
ML or GM....| A-4..-------- 
Obese esoue A~4 or A-6_.- 
ML...------- A-4__.2-_--- 
6) Veen ree A~4 or A-6..- 
Mbevcusekce APA occtes eeu 
MI_...-.---- A-4_..------- 
ML or GM__-_| A-4..-.------ 
ML or CL_.--| A-4_--------- 
MIL or CL..__} A-4..-.------ 
ML or GM__-_| A-4___------- 
ML_-__------- A-4_.00------ 
Misscc hee e2 A-4_..------- 
ML or CL._--| A-4 or A-6_-- 


No. 4 
sieve 


30-60 


95-100 
90-100 


90-100 


100 

100 

100 
75-90 
75-90 


80-100 
80-100 


100 


100 


65-85 
70-90 


70-90 


65-80 


100 


100 


100 


No, 10 No. 200 | Permeability| Available water} Reaction 
sieve sieve capacity 
Inehes per hour Faches per inch pH 

25-50 10-30 5. 0-10. 0.10! OO sec eet 
85-100 65-95 

85-95 60-85 

85-95 55-80. sewed de tee oboe eset eases} 
95-100 65-75 0, 2-2. 5 0, 15-0. 25 | 5. 1-5. 5 
95-100 75-85 0, 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 25 | 5. 1-5. 5 
95-100 75-85 | <0. 2 0, 10-0, 20 | 5. 1-5. 5 
65-85 45-75 0. 8-2, 5 0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-6. 0 
65-85 55-80 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0, 15 | 5. 1-6. 0 
70-95 60-90 0, 2-2, 5 0. 10-9. 25 | 5..1-6.0 
70-95 65-90 Q, 2-2. 5 0. 15-0. 25 | 5. 1-6. 0 
90-100 50-70 0, 8-2, 5 0. 16+9. 20 | 6. 1-6. 5 
90-100 65-85 0, 2-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 | 6. 1-6. 5 
55-75 45-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-5. 5 
60-80 50-75 <0. 2-0. 8 0. 10-0. 15 | 5. 1-5. 5 
60-80 50-75 <0, 2-0. 8 0. 10-0. 15 | 5.1-5.5 
55-75 45-70 0, 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-5. 5 
100 55-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20-0, 25 | 5. 1-5. 5 
100 55-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20-0. 25 | 5. 5-6. 5 
100 55-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 25 | 5. 5-6. 5 


Dispersion 


Moderate___ 


Moderate_.. 
Moderate_.- 


Moderate... 
Moderate. - 


High_------ 


High_.--.-- 


Moderate__- 


Moderate... 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 


High. 
Moderate. 


Mederate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Taste 6.— Brief description of soils and 


Map 
symbol 


Soil 


ut 


Lv 


Lobelville cherty silt loam-____-- 


Lobelville silt loam__..-------- 


Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 
8 percent slopes. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 
12 percent slopes. 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 12 to 
25 percent slopes. 


Mantachie fine sandy loam_...- 


Melvin and Newark silt loams_- 


Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 
12 percent slopes. 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 12 to 
25 percent slopes. 


Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 
5 to 12 pereent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 
12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Mountview silt loain, 5 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. 


Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely croded. 

Paden-gullied land complex. 


Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes. 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Feet 
0 


30+ 


10-15 


8-15 


20+ 


31-2 


30+ 


Depth to 
bedrock ! 


Feet 


10-25 


10-25 


30+ 


30+ 


30+ 


5-26 


7-30 


304- 


30+ 


Brief description of site and soil 


Depth from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained, cherty soil 
on level bottom lands; consists 
of recent alluvium washed from 
cherty limestone material. 


Moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained soil on level 
bottom land; consists of recent 
alluvium washed chiefly from 
limestone material. 


Well-drained soils on uplands; de- 
veloped in coastal plain sandy 
clay or sandy clay loam; under- 
lain by stratified sand and clay. 


Somewhat poorly drained soil on 
nearly level bottom land; con- 
sists of recent alluvium from 
loess and coastal plain materials. 


Somewhat poorly drained to poor- 
ly drained soils on level bottom 
land; consists of recent alluvium 
washed chiefly from limestone 
material, 


Well-drained soils on foot slopes; 
developed in colluvium from 
cherty limestone material. 


Well-drained, cherty soils on foot 
slopes; developed in colluvium 
from cherty limestone material. 


Well-drained upland soil; de- 
veloped in a thin mantle of loess 
underlain by cherty limestone 
material weathered from resid- 
uum, 


Moderately well drained _ soils; 
developed in about 4 feet of 
loess underlain by old alluvium; 
fragipan at a depth between 114 
and 2 feet, but in areas that are 
severely eroded the fragipan 
may be near or at the surface; 
the underlying old alluvium is 
predominantly sandy and 
gravelly material. 


Well-drained soils on uplands; de- 
veloped in about 4 feet of loess 
underlain by old alluvium that 
is sandy and gravelly. 


Inches 


0-40 


0-40 


0-8 
8-12 
12-50 


0-36 


0-48 


0-14 


0-48 


0-11 
11-44 


0-12 
12-30 
30-50 


0-10 
10-48 


Cherty silt loam __- 


Silt loam_____2__- 


Fine sandy loam__. 
Clay loam__.--__- 
Sandy clay__._2_- 


Fine sandy loam___ 


Silt loam____...-- 


Cherty silt loam___ 
Cherty silty clay 
loam. 


Cherty silty clay 
loam. 


Silt loam_..-.-.-- 
Silty clay loam___- 


Silt loam. ---2..- 
Silty clay loam___ 
Silty clay loam... 


Silt loam_-.--.--. 
Silty clay loam to 
clay loam. 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing— 


Unified AASHO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 | Permeability|Available water) Reaction | Dispersion 
sieve sieve sieve capacity 
Taches per hour Inches per inch pee 

GM or ML.--| A-4_-_-.----- 65-90 55-85 40-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 5. 1-6.0 | High------- 
Mibox 250% 264 Aq4. seeca es 100 90-100 80-90 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20--0. 25 5. 1+6.0 ) High. ----- 
Mijee tee A—4__.------- 95-100 90-100 60-90 Q. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-5. 5 | High-----.-- 
Chine sccsede A-6_--------- 95-100 90-100 50-85 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 5.°1-5. 5 | Moderate -_- 
MH or CH_.-| A-7__-------- 95-100 90-100 50-85 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Low_------ 
MGs toscee5- AMG. eee sees 100 100 50-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-6.0 | High-_---.- 
Mize 2fsesuce A-4.-.------- 100 90-100 80-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20-0. 25 5. 6-6. 5 | High--..--- 
ML or GM__-| A-4.-_------- 65-90 55-85 45-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 5. 1-5.5 | High-_..-_- 
ML or CL_---| A-6_--------- 70-90 60-85 50-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate _- 
MU or CL.---| A-6_.-------- 70-90 60-85 50-75 0. 8-2. 5 0, 10-0. 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate _. 

She ome awes A—4.0...-...-| 100 95-100 85-95 0. 8-2. 5 0, 20-0. 25 5. 1-5.5 | High-.----- 
ML or CL_...| A-6 or A-7__-| 100 95-100 85-100 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate-__ 
MV esate 8 5 ot oe ee ee 100 100 75-90 0. 2-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 5. 1-5.5 | High-_----- 
ML or CL__..| A~-6 or A-7__-|  -90-100 90-100 85-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0, 25 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate-_- 
ML or CL__.-| A-6 or A-7_-- 90-100 90-100 85-95 |<0. 2 0, 15-0. 20 Bde bo lewd eee eds 
Miliecs eveees 100 95-100 65-90 0. 8-2. 5 0, 20-0. 30 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate--- 
ML or CL_--- 85-100 85-100 75-90 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate--- 
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Selected characteristics significant in engineering 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Map 
symbol 


ScA 
ScB2 


SeC3 


ShC3 
ShD3 
ShE3 
Sp 


Taare 6,—Brief description of soils and 


Depth to 
seasonally | Depth to 
Soil high water | bedrock ! | Brief description of site and soil 
table 
Feet Feet 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, 

Pickwick silt loam, 12 to 25 per- 
cent slopes. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 30+ 30+ Weil-drained soils on uplands; de- 
5 percent slopes, severely veloped in about 4 feet of locss 
eroded. overlying old alluvium that is 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to sandy and gravelly. 

8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 to 
12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 
25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Pickwick-gullied land complex. - 

Robertsville silt loam_-..------ 0 30+ Poorly drained, gray soil; devel- 
oped in medium- and fine-tex- 
tured mixed alluvium. 

Rock land. gc.csos ese e cena 30-+- 0-1 Land that has many limestone 
outcrops; there is fine-textured 
soil: material between the rock 
ledges. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 30+ 30+ Well-drained soils on uplands; de- 

percent slopes. veloped in sandy coastal plain 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 materials. 
percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 
25 percent slopes. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 25 to 
45 percent slopes. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 8 to 12 30+ 30+ Well-drained soils on uplands; de- 
percent — slopes, severely veloped in sandy coastal plain 
eroded. materials. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 
25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 30+ 30+ Well-drained to somewhat exces- 
to 12 percent slopes. sively drained soils; developed 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 in gravelly coastal plain ma- 
to 20 percent slopes. terials; beds of gravel at a depth 

between 2 and 4 feet. 

Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 0-5 30+ Well-drained soils on low terraces; 
to 2 percent slopes. developed in mixed alluvium, 

Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 mainly from limestone materials. 
to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent 0-5 30+ Well-drained soil on low terraces; 
slopes, severely eroded. developed in mixed alluvium, 

mainly from limestone materials. 

Shubuta clay loam, 5 to 8 per- 30-+ 30+ Well-drained soils on uplands; de- 


cent slopes, severely eroded. 
Shubuta clay loam, 8 to 12 per- 

cent slopes, severely eroded. 
Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 per- 

cent slopes, severely eroded. 
Shubuta-gullied land complex. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


veloped in coastal plain sandy 
clay; underlain by sand and 
clay. 


Depth from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 


0-48 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Silty clay loam._-- 


Silt loam___-_-_--- 
Silty clay loam_.-. 
Silty clay loam__-- 


Fine sandy loam... 
Sandy clay loam... 
Sandy loam_.-.__- 


Sandy clay loam... 
Sandy loam.-_---- 


Gravelly sandy 
loam. 

Gravelly sandy 
loam. 


Fine sandy loam _- 
Clay loam..-.-.-- 
Sandy loam___._-- 


Loam.----------- 
Clay loam___ ~~~ 
Sandy loam.-..--- 


Clay loam__--.--- 


Sandy clay. ------ 
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Classification—Continued Percentage passing— Selected characteristics significant in engineering 
Unified AASHO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 | Permeability|Available water| Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve capacity spotential 
Inches per hour Inches per inch plt 

ML or CL_---) A-6_--_------ 85-100 85-100 75-90 0. 2-2. 5 0. 15-0. 25 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate...| Moderate. 

ML-_----~----- AA Socials 100 95-100 80-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20-0. 25 | 4.5-5.0 | Moderate... Moderate. 

MH or CH_--| A-6 or A~7__- 100 95-100 85-95 0. 2+0. 8 0. 20-0, 25 4. 5-5.0 | Low. .---- High. 

MH or CH__.| A-6 or A-7__- 100 95-100 85-95 |<0. 2 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5.0 | Low___--- .| High 

ML or SM____| A-4..-.------ 95-100 90-100 35-60 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5.0 | High______- | Low. 

ML or 8M____| A-4....------ 95-100 90-100 40-65 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate__./ Moderate. 

3M or SC._.-| A-4____------ 95-100 90-100 35-50 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0.15 | 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate.._| Moderate. 

ML or SM__.-| A-4_--------- 100 90~100 45-60 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate._.| Moderate. 

8M or SC___-} A-4__-_----- 100 90-100 40-50 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 15 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate_..| Moderate. 

GM or GC____] A-2_--------- 40-55 35-50 20-35 2, 5-5. 0 0. 05-0. 15 4,5-5.0 | High_.-_--- Low. 

GM or GC__.-) A-2_.-------- 35-50 30-45 15-35 2. 5-5. 0 0. 05-0.10 | 4.5-5.0 | High-_-.--- Low. 

ML or SM..--} A-4_.-------- 95-100 90-100 40-65 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Low. 

ML or CL___.| A-4 or A-6_-- 95-100 90-100 60-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate...) Moderate. 

CL or SM____] A-4 or A-6__- 95-100 90-100 35-60 0, 8-5. 0 0. 10-0. 15 5, 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Low. 

MLL__-_------ A-4..-------- 95-100 90-100 55-75 0, 8-2. 5 0, 20-0, 25 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate_..| Low. 

ML or CL_.__| A-4 or A-6__- 95-100 90-100 65-85 0. 8-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 

ML or CL____| A-4 or A-6___ 95-100 90-100 55-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate_..| Low. 

ML, MH_---- A-4, A-6, 95-100 90-100 50-80 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate__.| Moderate. 

A-7 
ML, MH-_.--- A-4, a 95-100 90-100 50-85 0. 2-0. 8 0. 10-0. 15 4, 5-5. 0 | Low to mod-; Moderate. 
AH erate. 
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Tassie 6.—Srief description of soils and 


Depth to Depth from Classification 
Map seasonally | Depth to surface 
symbol Soil high water | bedrock ! Brief description of site and soil (typical 
table profile) USDA texture 
Feet Feet TInches 

SmC Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 30+ 30+ Well-drained soils on uplands; 0-7 Fine sandy loam_.. 

8 percent slopes. developed in ater plains sandy 7-12 Clay loam_------- 
ay; nder. a 

SmC2 Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to Bee MOMania 12-40 | Sandy clay._.._--- 
8 percent slopes, eroded. 

SmD Shubuta fine sandy loam, 8 to 
12 percent slopes. 

SmE Shubuta fine sandy loam, 12 to 
25 percent slopes. 

SmF Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 
45 percent slopes. 

SrB Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 30+ 30+ Well-drained soils on uplands; 0-12 | Silt loam.___.____ 
slopes. developed in a thin mantle of 12-24 | Silty clay loam..-- 

SrB2 Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent loess underlain by coastal plain 24-60 Sandy clay_-..---- 
slopes, eroded. sand and clay. 

Src Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Sr€2 Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

$rD Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 per- 
cent slopes. 

S$sB3 Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 30+ 380+ Well-drained soils on uplands; 0-18 Silty clay loam_-.- 
percent slopes, severely developed in a thin mantle of 18-60 Sandy clay....---- 
eroded. loess underlain by coastal plain 

$sC3 Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 sand and clay. 
percent — slopes, severely 
eroded. 

SsD3 Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

SuD2 Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 per- 30+ 30+ Well-drained soils on low, choppy 0-10 Clay or silty clay_-_ 
cent slopes, eroded. hills; developed in alkaline M024 fasn eee ess 

SuF2 Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 per- coastal plain clay. 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Sw SWAMP. s5-.ecsesun assesses 0 30+- Land that is flooded much or most |_..-...--.|.----------------- 

of the time; the soil is recent 
mixed alluvium from locss and 
coastal plain materials. 

Ta Taft silt loam_--._.----.------- 30 30+ Somewhat poorly drained soil on 0-8 Silt loam. _____-- 
nearly level terraces; developed 8-24 Silt loam or silty 
in old alluvium, chiefly from clay loam. 
limestone material. 24-42 Silty clay loam. -_ 

TsB Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 20-30 1. 5-5 Well-drained soils on uplands; 0-6 Silt loam. _._.___- 
slopes. developed in material weathered 6-60 | Clay__----------- 

TsC Talbott silt loam, 5 to 8 percent from clayey limestone; occa- 
slopes. sional limestone outerops. 

TsD Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 per- 
cent slopes. 

TsE Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 per- 

| cent slopes. 

TtC3 Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent 20-30 1-5 Well-drained soils on uplands; de- 0-48 Clay or silty clay. _ 
slopes, severely eroded. veloped in material weathered 

TtE3 Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 per- from clayey limestone; occa- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. sional limestone outcrops. 

TbD Talbott cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 20+ 5-15 Well-drained, cherty soils on up- 0-6 Cherty silt loam. _ 
percent slopes. lands; subsoil is clayey; devel- 6-10 | Cherty silty clay 

TbE Talbott cherty silt loam, 12to loped in material weathered from loam, 

25 percent slopes. cherty limestone. 10-54 Cherty clay_..---- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Classification—Continued 


Unified 


ML or SM_._- 
ML, MH____- 


ML, MH-_-_--- 


ML or CL___- 
ML or CL__-- 
ML, CL, CH-- 


ML or CL_._- 
ML, CL, MH. 


CH or MH__. 
CH or MH_._-_ 


ML or CLL___ 


ML or CL__-- 


ML or CL___- 
MH or CH._-- 


MH or CH___ 


AASHO 


A-6 
A-6 


A-6 
A-6 


or A-7_-. 
or A-7.... 


or A-7___ 
or A~7_2. 


A-4__._--- 2. 
A~4 or A-7__. 
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Selected characteristics significant in engineering 


No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 | Permeability] Available water| Reaction | Dispersion 
sieve sieve sieve capacity 
Inches per hour Inches per inch pit 
95-100 90-100 35-70 +2. 5 5-0. 20 4. 5-5.0 | High..----- 
95-100 90-100 50-80 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate_-- 
95-100 90-100 50-85 0, 2-0. 8 0. 10-0. 20 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate_-__ 
100 100 90-100 0. 2-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 4. 5-5.0 | High... 
100 100 90-100 0, 2-2. 5 0. 15-0. 25 4, 5-5.0 | Moderate. __ 
90-100 85-100 80-100 0. 2-0, 8 0. 15-0. 20 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate 
to low. 
100 100 90-100 0. 2-2. 5 0. 15-0. 25 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate_-- 
90-100 85-100 80-100 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate 
to low. 
100 100 90-100 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 20 6. 1-7. 3 | Low.-.---- 
100 100 90-100 | <0. 2 0. 10-0. 15 6. 1-7.38 | Low. _---. 
95-100 90-100 80-95 0. 2-2.5 0. 20-0. 25 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate - - 
95-100 90-100 80-95 0. 2-2, 5 0. 20-0. 25 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate___ 
95-100 90-100 80-95 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 20 | 4 5-5. 5 | Moderate... 
95-100 90-100 80-95 0. 2-2. 5 0. 20-0. 25 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate__- 
95-100 90-100 85-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 10-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Low____--- 
95-100 90-100 85-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 10-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Low. _--.- 
60 —80 55-75 50-65 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 4, 5-5.0 ; Moderate._.- 
75 —90 70-90 65-85 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 4, 5-5.0 | Low....---- 
70 -90 65-85 60-80 0, 2-0. 8 0. 05-0. 15 4, 5-5.0 1 Low__._--- 


Shrink-swell! 
potential 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


High. 
High. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate, 


Moderate. 
High. 


High. 


Low. 
High. 


High. 
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Map 
symbol 


Wb 


WcB3 
WeC3 
WcD3 
WeF3 


WfB 
WfC 
WiD 
Wt 


WeD3 
WoE3 
WmC 
WmD 
WmeE 
WnD 


Whe 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Tasus 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Depth to Depth from Classification 
seasonally | Depth to surface 
Soil high water| bedrock ! Brief description of site and soil (typical 
table profile) USDA texture 
Feet Feet Inches 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 25 to 
35 percent slopes. 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 5 to 12 20+ 5-15 Well-drained, cherty soils on up- 0-54: Cherty clay_..---- 
pereent slopes, severely eroded. lands; clayey surface layer and 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 12 to subsoil; developed in material 
25 percent slopes, severely weathered from cherty lime- 
eroded. stone. 

Vicksburg loam_..-.---------- 0 30+ Well-drained soils on level bottoms; 0-36 | Loam__----.----- 

consist of recent alluvium from 

Vicksburg loam, local alluyium_- loess and coastal plain materials. 36-60 | Loam or fine sandy 

loam. 

Waverly fine sandy loam. -_----- 0 30+ Poorly drained soil on bottom 0-48 Fine sandy loam. 
lands; consists of 2 to 10 feet of 
young mixed alluvium washed 
from soils that formed from 
loess and coastal plain materials. 

Waverly silt loam_------------ 0 30+ Poorly drained soil on bottom 0-48 | Silt loam with thin 
lands; consists of 2 to 10 feet of strata of sandy 
young mixed alluvium washed material. 
from soils that formed from 
loess and coastal plain materials. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 2 to 5 20+ 10-30+ | Well-drained soils on high terraces; 0-60 Clay loam or 

percent slopes, severely eroded. developed in old mixed alluvium. sandy clay 

Waynesboro clay loam, 5 to 8 loam. 
percent slopes, severely croded. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro clay loam, 12 to 35 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loan, 20-+ 10-30-+] Well-drained soils on high terraces; 0-9 Fine sandy lonm._- 
2 to 5 percent slopes. developed in old mixed allu- 9-60 Clay Joam or 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, vium. sandy clay 
5 to 8 percent slopes. loam. 

Waynesboro fine sundy loam, 

8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 
12 to 35 percent slopes. 

Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 20+ 10-30+| Well-drained soils on high terraces; 0-60 Gravelly clay 
5 to 12 percent slopes, developed in old gravelly allu- loam or gravelly 
severely eroded. vium. sandy clay 

Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, loam. 

12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severcly eroded. 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy 20-+ 10-30-+| Well-drained soils on high ter- 0-10 Gravelly sandy 
loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. races; developed in old gravelly loam. 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy alluvium. 10-60 Gravelly sandy 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. clay loam. 

Waynesboro gravelly sandy 
loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes. 

Waynesboro very — gravelly 20+ 10-30-+| Well-drained soils on high ter- 0-10 | Very gravelly 
sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent. races; developed in old gravelly sandy loam. 
slopes. alluvium. 

Waynesboro very _ gravelly 10-60 | Very gravelly 


sandy loam, 12 to 25 pereent 
slopes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


sandy loam or 
sandy clay 
loam. 
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Classification—Continued Percentage passing— Selected characteristics significant in engineering 
Unified AASHO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 |Permeability|Available water] Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve capacity potential 
Inches per hour Inches per inch pH 
CW sete 5s5hex 7: ey ane ee 70 -90 65-85 60-80 0. 2-0. 8 0.05-0.15 | 4. 5-5.0 | Low______- High. 
Mie. 22revoun A-4._ oe 100 90-100 55-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 25 | 5. 1-55 | Moderate.._| Low. 
Mile eatee dere A-4____.____. 100 90-100 50-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-55 | Moderate.__| Low. 
Mang See AAs este 100 90-100 50-75 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0.20 | 5.1-5.5 | High_._____ Low. 
Mie tae 05343 A-4___.---__- 100 90-100 75-90 0. 2-0. 8 0. 20-0.25 | 5.1-5.5 | High._.___. Low. 
SM or ML.-.-- ae ae 85-100 80-100 25-95 0, 8-2. 5 0. 15-0.20 | 4.5-5.5 | Moderate.._}| Moderate. 
SM or MIL___.| A-4__-. 2 85-100 80-100 35-65 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5. 5 | High ______ Low. 
8M or MIL___- ae ae 88-100 85-100 25-95 0. 8-2. 5 0. 15-0. 20 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate...| Moderate. 
GC, GM, ML. are te 45-90 35-85 15-65 2. 5-5. 0 0. 05-0. 10 | 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
SM or GM-_..| A-4....-___2- 60-80 50-75 35-50 2. 5-5. 0 0. 05-0. 10 | 4. 5-5.0 | High______- Low. 
GC, GM, MIL.) A-2, A-6, 45-90 35-85 15-65 2. 5-5. 0 0. 05-0. 10 | 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate.._| Moderate. 
A-7, 
SM or GM.._| A-2 or A-4__. 35-70 25-65 15-40 5. 0-10. 0} = 0. 05-0. 10 ) 4. 5-5. 0 | High.-.---- Low. 
SM or GM__-| A-2..-_-_ 2. 35-65 25-60 15-35 5. 0-10. 0} 0. 05-0. 10 | 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate.._| Low. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Tanz 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Depth to Depth from Classification 
Map seasonally | Depth to surface 
symbol Soil high water| bedrock ! Brief description of site and soil (typical 
table profile) USDA texture 
Feet Feet Inches 
WnF Waynesboro very gravelly 
sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent 
slopes. 
WoA Wolftever silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 0 30+ Moderately well drained soils on 0-8 Silt loam... 22 -- 
cent slopes. low terraces; developed in medi- 8-50 Silty clay loam__-- 
WoB Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 per- um- to fine-textured alluvium. 
cent slopes. 
WoB2 Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 
WvB3 Wolftever silty clay loam, 2 to 5 0 380-++ Moderately well drained soils on 0-50 Silty clay loam_--- 
percent slopes, severely low terraces; developed in me- 
eroded. dium- to fine-textured alluvium. 
WvC3 Wolftever silty clay loam, 5 to 
10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


1 The depth where 30+ is given may be much greater than 30 
feet; it may be as much as 200 feet to bedrock. 


In the column that shows dispersion, the degree and 
rapidity with which the soil structure breaks down, or 
slakes, in water is given, Dispersion is expressed in terms 
of high, moderate, and low. High dispersion means that 
the soil slakes readily. In general, sandy soils would have 
high dispersion and clayey soils would have low dispersion. 

The column that shows the shrink-swell potential gives 
the volume change of a soil when changes take place in 
its content of water. It is estimated primarily on the basis 
of the amount and type of clay. Shrink-swell potential is 
expressed as low, moderate, or high. In general, soils 
classed as CH or A-7 have high shrink-swell potential. 
Clean sands and gravel and soils having small amounts 
of nonplastic to slightly plastic materials have low shrink- 
swell potential. 

Table 7 lists, for each mapping unit, specific features 
that. adversely or favorably affect: highway work or soil- 
and-water conservation work. These features are gen- 
erally not apparent to the engineer unless he has access 
to the results of a field investigation. Nevertheless, they 
significantly influence construction practices. 

The location of secondary roads in areas where the 
slopes are greater than 5 percent may be influenced by 
the depth to bedrock and the kind of bedrock. The engi- 
neer needs to know the type of rock to determine how 
difficult it will be to excavate. For all highway§, the like- 
lihood of slides in the dipping strata and of ‘seepage of 
water along or through the bedrock should be determined. 
The presence of poor material within or slightly below 
the subgrade needs to be considered. A layer of highly 
plastic clay impedes internal drainage and provides a 
poor foundation. In some places, the clay layer should 
be cut out before the pavement is constructed. If this 


2 Variable 
3 Perched water table. 


is not feasible, as, for example, in low, flat, or poorly 
drained areas, the roadway should be built well above 
the plastic clay layer or an embankment section should 
be used. Boulders, cobblestones, and stones are likely 
to cause grading problems. 

The suitability of soils for winter grading depends 
largely on the texture of the soil material, its natura! con- 
tent of water, and depth to the water table in winter. 
Clay soils are difficult to handle when wet and must be 
dried to proper moisture for compaction. Therefore, 
these soils ure rated “Poor.” 

Vertical alinement of roads is affected by poor drainage. 
An embankment section should be constructed to keep the 
roadway above high water in places where there is a 
seasonally high water table, as in many of the soils of 
Hardin County. Furthermore, most of the soils of the 
bottoms and low terraces are occasionally flooded. In such 
soils, an embankment section should be constructed to 
protect roadways. Interceptor ditches or underdrains 
may be needed where there is subsurface seepage, which is 
common at the base of slopes in deposits of local alluvium. 
The slumping or sliding of the overlying material may be a 
result of seepage in the back slopes of cuts. The depth to 
bedrock also affects vertical alinement. 

In most of the county, earthwork is difficult during 
prolonged wet periods, but it is possible to excavate, haul, 
and compact the soil materials that are better drained and 
are coarse grained. The silty and clayey materials may 
absorb so much water during wet periods that they can- 
not be readily drained to the optimum moisture content, 
which is most favorable for proper compaction. 

The suitability of the soil material for road subgrade 
and road fill depend mainly on the texture of the soil 
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material and its natural content of water. Highly plastic 
soil materials are rated “Poor” for road subgrade and 
“Poor” or “Fair” for road fill, depending on the natural 
content of water in the soil materials and the ease with 
which they can be handled, dried, and compacted. 

A rating of the suitability of each soil as a source of 
subgrade and road fill material is also given in table 7. 
As a general rule, the most desirable materials are very 
coarse grained and are easily drained. Natural materials 
that are suitable for use in base courses and road fill are 
fairly scarce in this county. The most suitable deposits 
are in the Bodine, Bodine-Guin, Etowah, Saffell, and very 
gravelly Waynesboro soils and in Gravelly alluvial land. 

Chert gravel can be used economically for secondary 
and county reads. It normally is not durable enough to 
be used in concrete structures or for base material for 
primary roads. Crushed limestone is more satisfactory. 
On a poor soil, a layer of chert can be used under suitable 
crushed limestone to decrease the amount of crushed lime- 
stone required. 

Each soil is also rated as a source of topsoil and as a 
source of sand and gravel in table 7. In most soils the 
original surface layer is 7 inches or less in thickness, and in 
places this layer may even have been removed by sheet 
erosion. Consequently, the rating as a source of topsoil 
material refers to the material below the thin surface 
layer. For young soils like the Huntington, Ennis, Col- 
lins, and Vicksburg, and a few other soils that do not have 
distinct horizons, the rating applies to the entire soil 
profile. 

The engineering problems of soil and water conserva- 
tion are also evaluated in table 7. The construction of 
farm ponds is impeded by permeable substrata, cavernous 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing— Selected characteristics significant in engineering 
Unified AASHO No, 4 No. 10 No. 200 |Permeability/Available water! Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve {| steve sieve capacity potential 
Inches per hour Inches per inch pi 
IM Let on 100 95-100 85-95 0. 2-2. 5 0. 20-0.25 | 5.1-6.0 ; Moderate__.| Low. 
ML or CH_-__.| A-6._._--2___- 100 95-100 85-95 0.. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 25 | 5.1-6.0 | Moderate_._; Moderate. 
ML or CL__--| A-G._..-..- 2. 100 95-100 85-95 0. 2-0. 8 0. 15-0. 25 | 5.1-6.0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 


bedrock, and inadequate or insufficient embankment mate- 
rial. A loss of stored water may result if there are per- 
meable substrata near the surface. In areas where there 
are caverns in limestone bedrock, the water is likely to 
seep through the soil layer into the cavernous rock. The 
soils of Hardin County are rated according to the risk of 
failure of the reservoir. “Low” risk means that the 
chance of excess seepage into the reservoir area is small. 
“Shallowness over bedrock” means that a small amount 
of fill material isavailable. It may also mean, particularly 
in areas underlain by limestone, that the cavernous bed- 
rock is close to the surface. 


Engineering test data 


To help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes, soil 
samples from the principal soil types of each of six ex- 
tensive soil series were tested in accordance with standard 
procedures (1). The test data are given in table 8. The 
samples tested were generally obtained at a depth of less 
than 6 feet. Therefore. they are not representative of the 
soil material in deeper excavations. 

The results of the tests and the classification of each sam- 
ple according to both the AASHO and Unified systems are 
given in table 8. The data given in table 8 were obtained 
by mechanical analyses and by testing the soils to deter- 
mine the liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical 
analyses were made by combining the sieve and hydrom- 
eter methods. The results of the mechanical analyses can 
be used to determine the relative proportions of the dit- 
ferent size particles. Percentages of clay obtained by the 
hydrometer method should not be used as a basis for 
naming the textural classes of soils for agricultural 
purposes. 
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Suitability of soil 


TaniE 7.— Suitability and characteristics of the 


[Dashes indicate the soil generally has no 


Suitability as source of— 


Features affecting suita~ 


pi daas ial for— bility for— 
paths oti Suitability materia y 
Soil series and map symbols for winter |____ 
grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and Vertical alinement for high- 
subgrade gravel ways 
Alino:CAm)y. e222 eS se foots Unsuitable.) Poor-..-.-- Poore-o 424 Poor_------ Unsuitable._] Seasonal high water table; 
slow permeability. 
Beason (Ba)---.-.------------- Unsuitable_.} Poor. __---- Poor_-~---- Fair. ------ Unsuitable__| High water table; occasional 
flooding. 
Bodine (BdD, BdF)..--.-------- Good_.-.-- Fair to Pair.-.--.- Poor_------ Unsuitable_.| Variable depth to bedrock_-___ 
good 
Bodine-Ciuin (BeF)-..---------- Good. ----- Good. --.-- Good. --.-- Poor_.----- Good. -.-- Variable depth to bedrock---_- 
Boswell (BfC, BfD, BoC3, BoD3, | Poor_.-.--- Poor.-.---- PoGtiwcus ds Faifscwsecs BUA donc Seow nce ea cadt ese cl eee sel 
BpE2). 
Brandon (BrC, BrD)_.---------- Good below | Good below | Good below | Upper 2 Good below |..----..-------------_---.-- 
a depth a depth a depth feet is a depth 
of 28 of 28 of 28 fair to of 28 
inches, inches, inches. good. inches. 
but poor 
above. 
Bruno (Ba) esextes oso Good-__-_-- Good_..~_-- Fair to Unsuitable._| Good_--__- Occasional flooding. --_..-.-- 
poor 
Captina (CaA, CaB2, CbB3)_----- Unsuitable_.} Poor.-.---- Poor__----- Upper 2 Unsuitable__| Seasonal high water table____. 
eet is 
fair to 
good 
Colbert (CcD, CcE).------------ Unsuitable_.| Poor_.--..- Poor_.--.-- Poor...---- Unsuitable._| Slow permeability; shallowness 
to bedrock. 
Colbert-Talbott very rocky soils | Unsuitable..| Poor...---- Poor___---- Poor____--- Unsuitable__| Shallowness to bedrock______- 
(CdE, CeE). 
Collins (Cf, Cg, Ch)--------~---- Unsuitable..} Poor__----- Poor__.---- Good.___-- Unsuitable._| Seasonal high water table; 
flooding. 
Culleoka (CkD, CkF).-.-------- PAD a is as Fair___---. Fair...-.-- Fair to Unsuitable..| Bedrock at a depth between 2 
good. and 3 feet. 
Cuthbert (CnE, CnF, CrF, CsD).--| Poor_.--.-- Poor.-.-.-- Poor,_.---- Poor.-_---- Unsuitable__| Mostly clay and silt; slow 
permeability. | 
Dandridge-Needmore(DaD, DaF).} Good--_---- Poor__.---- Poor___._-- Poor._.---- Unsuitable__| Shallowness to bedrock_..___- 
Dexter (DcB3, DeC3 DcD3, DeB2, | Fair___.-_- Good be- Fair. ..__-- Upper 3 Sandy. ..¢ jesstetsseoticetucce feted. oe 
DeC2, DeD). low a feet is material 
depth of good below a 
about 3 depth of 
feet. 3 feet. 
Dulae (DkB, DkB2, DkB3, DkC, | Unsuitable..) Poor._----- Poor; Upper 2 Unsuitable._| Seasonal high water table___ 
DkC3). easily feet is 
eroded. fair. 
Dunning (Du) -.---------.-.~--- Unsuitable_.) Poor___-_-- Poor...--.- Paine oSe22% Unsuitable..| Seasonal high water table; 
occasional flooding. 
Egam (Ea). Jossccsccsuceee ene Unsuitable..| Poor__----- Poor.---~-- Good--_--_-- Unsuitable..| Occasional flooding; slow per- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


meability. 
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Features affecting suitability for—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Trrigation 


Terraces and diversions 


a depth of 2 feet. 
low risk of seepage. 


excess seepage. 


excess seepage. 


difficult to compact. 


to compact. 


excess seepage. 


depth of 2 feet. 


cavernous. 


variable, 


seepage. 
Moderate to low 
seepage; 
low a depth of 2 feet. 
bedded shale bedrock. 


Underlying material 
sandy and porous. 


depth of 20 inches. 


seepage. 


is compacted. 
637918—63——-8 


Low risk of seepage below 
Slowly permeable soil with 


Very porous; material favors 


Very porous; material favors 


Moderate risk of seepage; 


High risk of seepage; sub- 
soil material is fairly easy 


Very porous; material favors 


Low risk of seepage below a 


Moderate to high risk of 
seepage; bedrock may be 


Many rock outerops____- 


Moderate risk of seepage; 
underlying materials are 


Moderate to high risk of 


risk of 
some sand be- 


Low risk of seepage; tight- 


Low risk of seepage below a 


Clayey material; low risk of 


Low risk of seepage; subsoil 


is 


Low strength and sta- 
bility. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility. 


Adequate strength; mod- 
erately permeable. 


Very permeable; easy 
to compact. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability. 


Fair strength and sta- 
bility. 


Poorly graded fine sand 
that is permeable and 
erodes easily. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability. 


Fair to low strength 
and stability. 


Limited soil material... 


Fair to low strength 
and stability. 


Permeable; fair strength 
and stability. 


Poorly graded; fair 
strength and stability. 


Limited soil material.____ 


Poorly graded; fair 
strength and stability. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability. 


Subsoil that is slowly 
permeable. 


Slow permeability in 
the subsoil, 


Slow permeability in 
subsoil. 


Shallow root zone; some- 
what poor drainage. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Very low water-holding 
capacity. 


Low water-holding 
Capacity. 


Fragipan at a depth of 
about 2 feet. 


Low water-holding 
capacity, 


Shallow; many rock 
outcrops. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Fragipan at a depth of 
feet. 


Slow permeahility in 
subsoil. 


Slow permeability in 
lower subsoil. 


Not applicable. 
Not applicable. 


Very cherty and is 
shallow to bedrock 
in some places, 


Very cherty and 
gravelly and is 
shallow to bedrock 
in some places. 


@). 
(*). 


Not applicable. 


(3). 

Shallowness to rock; 
clayey subsoil. 

Rock outerops. 


Not applicable. 


Moderate depth to 
bedrock. 


Clayey subsoil, 


Shallowness to rock. 


@). 


(). 


Not applicable. 


Not applicable. 
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Tapin 7.— Suitability and characteristies of the 


Suitability of soil 
material for— 


Suitability as source of — 


Features affecting suita- 
bility for— 


Suitability 
Soil series and map symbols ee 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and Vertical alinement for high- 
subgrade gravel ways 
Ennis (Ec, Ee, Ef, Em, En)------ PO0tse= 2264 Fair to Fair to Good. -..-- Unsuitable..; Occasional flooding. ....----- 
good. good. 
Etowah (EtC3, EtD3).---------- Poor._--_-. Fair to Good__..-- Bairssstes Poors ss2ed|Sacecessensssceshen sea 
good 
Falaya (Fa, Fm)..-------------- Unsuitable._| Poor..----- Pooresice< Fair to Unsuitable..| Seasonal high water table; 
good flooding. 
Freeland (FrB2, FrB3, FrC2, FrC3) | Poor__----- Poor_--..-- Poor._.---- Upper 2 Unsuitable_.| Seasonal high water table; 
feet is slow permeability. 
fair to 
good. 
Gravelly alluvial land (Ga)_~---- Good__._-- Good_.-_-- Good__.._- Unsuitable_| Good__._-- Occasional flooding. _-___.._- 
Gullied land (Gc, Gm, Gs)------~- Unsuitable_| Poor._...-. Poor__...-- Unsuitable_| Unsuitable_} Susceptible to slides ——-______ 
Hatehie (Ha)..--------------- _| Unsuitable.| Poor...-.-- Poors. 2.225 Poor_---.-- Unsuitable_| Seasonal high water table; 
slow permeability. 
Humphreys (HceB2, HmB2)-_----- Poor.------ WaT oak Fair_----~- Good____--- Unsuitable_| Occasional flooding_.-.-.-.-- 
Huntington (Hn, Hu)----------- POON ere POT scvece Fair to poor_| Good__.--- Poor_.-..-- Oceasional flooding. .---.---- 
Landisburg (LaD2, LaE, L¢D3)_--| Poor.-.-..- Fair to good_| Fair___---- Fair togood_| Poor..----- Seasonal high water table__._ 
Lee (Le, Lm)------------------ Poor_..---- Fair to poor_| Poor___---- Poor.------ Unsuitable_| Flooding; high water table__._ 
Lindside (Ln, Ls)-----+--------- Poore-ee<ee Poor._----- Pooress2.82 Good. ..--- | Unsuitable_| Seasonal high water table; 
occasional flooding. 
Lobelville (Lt, Lv)-.------------ Poor___---- Fair to poor_| Fair to poor-| Good-_--_-- Unsuitable_| Seasonal high water table; 
some flooding. 
Magnolia (MaC, MaD, MaE)----| Fair.-_---- Good__-.-- Good__._-- Pair. ._---- Uiisuitables| 4 2asccse ote 
Mantachic (Mc)--------------~ Unsuitable_!| Fair... ~~ Faitoccccs. Fair_----~- Unsuitable_| Seasonal high water table; 
flooding. 
Melvin and Newark (Me)------- Unsuitable_| Poor... Poor..----- Pare... Unsuitable.| High water table; flooding---- 
Minvale (MhD, MhE, MnD3, | Fair______- Fair to Fair to Fair to POO toons tl ota pa ee lade oe ee 
Mi'3)<c22s- eles oases ase good. good. good, 
Mountview (MoC)-.------------ Fair. -_--- Poor__.---- Poorsstess4 Good__..-- Unsuitable.) en oS see oso ees 
Paden (PaB, PaB2, PaB3, PaC, | Poor_--.-_- Poor_------ Poors oo2<2 Upper 2 feet | Unsuitable _| Seasonal high water table; 
PaC2, PaC3, Pc). is fair to slow permeability. 
good. 
Pickwick (PKB, PkB2, PkC, PkC2, | Fair to 1 Poor._----- Fair...---- Fair to DARE Ie oo fo ot eee oa ee eee tees 
PkD, PkE, PwB3, PwC3, PwD3, poor, good, 


PwE3, Px). 


Sce footnotes at end of table. 
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Features affecting suitability for—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Lrigation 


Terraces and diversions 


Porous soil; high risk of 
seepage. 


High risk of seepage___.___. | 


Moderate risk of seepage; 
underlying materials are 
variable. 


Material may be sandy be- 
low a depth of 3 feet; 
moderate risk of seepage. 


Very porous__.-.-.-------. 
High risk of seepage..__.... 


Underlying material may be 
sandy; moderate risk of 
seepage. 


Moderate to high risk of 
seepage. 

Moderate to high risk of 
seepage; underlying ma- 
terials are variable. 


Moderate risk of seepage; 
easy to compact. 


Low risk of seepage_...___- 


Underlying material is vari- 
able. 


Underlying material is vari- 
able; moderate risk of 
seepage. 


Moderate risk of seepage; 
fairly easy to compact. 


Variable_...-.-..----2-_-- 


Low risk of seepage, but 
underlying material is var- 
iable, 


Porous soil; moderate to 
high risk of seepage. 


Underlying materials 
variable. 


are 


Moderate to low risk of 
seepage. 


Porous material; favors ex- 
cess Seepage. 


Fair to good strength 
and stability. 


Good strength and 
stability. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability. 


Upper 3 feet has low 
strength and stability. 


High strength and 


stability, 


Material is variable______ 


Fair to poor strength and 
stability to a depth of 
3 feet, but below that 
depth the material is 
better. 


Fair to good strength and 
stability. 


Fair strength and stabil- 
ity. 


Good strength and sta- 
bility. 


Erodes easily; low strength 
and stability, 


Fair to good strength and 
stability. 


Fair to good strength and 
stability. 


Good strength and sta- 
bility. 


Fair to good strength and 
stability. 


Fair to poor strength and 
stability. 


Good strength and 


stability. 


Upper 2 feet has low 
strength and stability. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability; erode easily. 


Fair to good strength and 
stability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; some flooding; 
permeable subsoil. 


Moderately slow per- 
meability; seasonal 
high water table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; some flooding; 
permeable subsoil. 


Seasonal high water 
table; some flooding; 
permeable subsoil. 


Seasonal high water 
table; some flooding; 
permeable subsoil. 


Permeable subsoil_ _ __- 


High water table and 
some flooding; per- 
meable subsoil. 


Many pebbles and 
cobblestones. 


Somewhat poor drainage_ 


Fragipan at a depth of 
about 2 feet, 


Not suitable for crops..__ 
Not suitable for crops.___ 


Somewhat poor drainage; 
shallow root zone. 


Fragipan at a depth of 2 
feet. 


Poor drainage; shallow 
root zone. 


Somewhat poor drainage. 


Poor drainage and shal- 
low root zone. 


Fragipan at a depth of 
about 2 feet. 


Not applicable. 
(). 


Not applicable. 


(). 


Not applicable. 


Rapid runoff; 
gullies. 


many 


Not applicable. 


OF 


Not applicable, 


(). 


Not applicable. 


Not applicable, 


Not applicable. 


(*). 
Not applicable. 


Not applicable. 


@). 
(). 
(*). 


@). 
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Tasix 7.—Suitability and characteristics of the 


Suitability of soil sea hid; : Features affecting suita- 
Suitability raaterial for— Suitability as source of. bility for— 
Soil series and map symbols for winter. 
grading 
Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and Vertical alinement for high- 
subgrade gravel ways 
Robertsville (Rb)_...----------- Poor_------ POP oa oceen PoQiesn conn? PoOte.u2 es Unsuitable .} Occasionally ponded; slow 
permeability. 
Rock land (Re)_--------~.------ Fairness 22 Poor.------ Poor_.__---- Poor__----- Unsuitable _| Shallowness to bedroek_..__.. 
Ruston (RIC, RAD, RFE, RFF, | Good__---- Good. .---- Good. ._--- Poor__----- Waites wtecs\paecteee eh tek RS 
RuD3, RuB3). 
Saffell (SaD, Sa€)__.------------ Good...---- Good__---- Good_.---- Poor___--.- WAG, {5 et CA ee 
good. 
Sequatchie (ScA, ScB2, SeC3)----| Poor_------ Fair_.----~- Fair to Good__.--- Poor__----- Occasional flooding. -..------ 
poor, 
Shubuta (ShC3, ShD3, ShE£3, | Poor to Fair__----- Fair. _--2_- Fair to POGRi eae ce See See eee te Sad 
SmC, SmC2, SmD, SmE, SmF, fair. poor, 
Sp). 
Silerton (SrB, SrB2, SrC, SrC2, | Fair_..___- Fair__.---- Fair. .---2- Upper 2 feet | Poor...----|_-.-..---------------------- 
SrD, SsB3, SsC3, SsD3). is fair, 
Sumter (SuD2, SuF2)_..-------- Pooresex=4 Poor__----- Poores2355 Fair to Unsuitable _|_..__.------.--------------- 
poor. 
Swamp (Sw)_------------------ Unsuitable_.| Unsuitable.-} Unsuitable._| Unsuitable__| Unsuitable._| Under water most of the time. 
Tati Cha)icc ah eecen weet een tls Unsuitable.-| Poor.__---- Poor___---~ Poor's-2t2 Unsuitable__| Seasonal high water table; 
slow permeability. 
Talbott (TbD, TbE, TbF, TcD3, | Poor_-_-..- Poor_.._-.- Poor...---- Poore..---- Unsuitable_| Bedrock_...-....--__--..___- 
TcE3, TsB, TsC, TsD, TtC3, 
TtE3, TsE). 
Vicksburg (Vb, Vc)-------------- Poor.------ Poor__.---- Poor_..---- Good - ----- Unsuitable.) Occasional flooding__-_--.-.- 
Waverly (Wa, Wb)-------------- Unsuitable_| Poor.___.-- Poor._.---- Waireucsss Unsuitable.| High water table; occasional 
flooding. 
Waynesboro (WcB3, WcC3, WcD3, | Poor.------ Fairtogood_| Fairtogood_] Fair-..---- Ursiitahie:|Lcowas. uve Sooe en te ebes age 
WcF3, WEB, WFC, WED, WEF). 
Waynesboro, gravelly and very | Fairtogood.| Good___--- Good_.---- Poor_.----- Poor'to faire) <2 cee encee soon bbe se nesehen 
gravelly (WgD3, WgE3, WmC, 
WmbD, WmE, WnD, WoE, WnF). 
Wolftever (WoA, WoB, WoB2, | Poor_-.---- Poor_-.-.-- Poor,_____- Fairtogood_| Unsuitable.| Seasonal high water table; 
WvB3, WvC3). some flooding. 


1 Soil properties are favorable for irrigation. 2 Good natural drainage. 
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Features affecting suitability for—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Low risk of seepage; mate- 
rial is fine textured and 
compact. 

Cavernous bedrock___------ 


Very permeable and porous. 


Very permeable and porous- 


Porous material; the under- 
lying material is variable. 


Sandy clay subsoil; moder- 
ate to low risk of seepage. 

Sandy clay material below 
a depth of about 3 feet. 

Clayey material; moderate 
risk of seepage. 


Partially under water...---- 


Slow permeability; low risk 
of scepage. 


Clayey material; bedrock 
cavernous. 


Porous material_...------- 
Varin blé. ccuce sconces 
Porous material; favors ex- 


cess seepage. 


Permeable and very porous- 


Low risk of seepage; subsoil 
is compact. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility. 
Little soil material___---- 


Poorly graded 
material, 


sandy 


Good strength and sta- 
bility, but permeable. 


Fair to good strength 


and stability. 


Good strength 
bility. 


and sta- 


Upper 3 feet has low 
strength and stability. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility; mostly fine 
material. 


Adequate strength and 
stability. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Fair strength and 
stability. 


Good strength and 
stability. 


Fair to low strength and 
stability. 


Depends on suitable 
outlets. 


Slow permeability; 


seasonal high water 
table. 


table. 


Irrigation 
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Terraces and diversions 


Poor drainage; slow per- 
meability. 


Not suited to crops.----- 


Low water-holding ca- 
pacity. 


Very low water-holding 
capacity. 


(pee sh euuc bet dee aged 
Oessceesrsecssesuactes 
OJssssecteeeteusSeadss 
Low water-holding ca- 
pacity; moderate to 


low response. 


Not suitable for crops-__-- 


Somewhat poor drainage; 
slowly permeable 
subsoil. 


Moderate to low re- 
sponse; shallow root 
zone. 


Low water-holding capac- 
ity; low response. 


Moderately slow perme- 
ability in the subsoil. 


Not applicable. 


Many rock outcrops. 


@) 


In places there are beds 
of gravel below a 
depth of 2 feet. 


€). 


@). 


@). 


Very clayey and difficult 
to work. 


Not applicable, 


Not applicable. 


Oceasional rock out- 
crops. 


Not applicable. 
Not applicable. 
®. 


In places there are beds 
of gravel below a 
depth of 2 feet. 


Not applicable. 


3 Soil properties are favorable for terraces and diversions. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Tasin 8.—Lngineering 


Moisture-censity ? 


Tennes- 
Name of soil and location Parent material see Depth Horizon Opti- 
report Maximum [| mum 
No. dry mois- 
density ture 
Bodine cherty silt loam:7 Inches Lb, per cw. ft. | Percent 

0.2 mile SW. of Olivehill on a ridge. (Modal | Cherty limestone (Fort Payne 51 —! Ag_-.---- 91 20 
profile.) formation). 52 10-22 BCy se 100 14, 

10 miles NE. of Savannah. (No BC horizon.)..! Cherty limestone (Fort Payne 23 2-13 , ees 98 15 

formation). 21 138-25 ) 5 eee 105 12 
26 25-39 kaki oe 108 14 

14 miles S. of Savannah on a ridge. (AC | Cherty limestone (fort Payne 38 1-6 7 101 16 

horizon.) formation). 36 6-26 |S em nerene ree! 107 15 
Falaya silt loam: 

0.4 mile N. of Crump and 250 yards W. of | Alluvium___---------------- 45 0-8 101 15 
State Highway 69. (Modal profile.) 44 16-33 102 15 

11 miles SW. of Savannah. (Finer textured | Allavium__----------------- 34 0-9 103 15 
than the modal profile.) 39 21-37 112 11 

14 miles SSW. of Savannah, (Coarser tex- | Alluvium_.----------------- 40 0-8 102 16 
tured than the modal profile.) 37 23-39 111 14 

Paden silt loam: 
2 miles NW. of Saltillo. (Modal profile.) ..--- Alluvium___--.------------- 42 I-8 99 15 
43 | 114-23 100 17 
41 23-33 107 14 
50 41-544 105 17 

2.5 miles W. of Crump. (Sandier Ba, horizon | Alluvium__.--.-.----------- 33 5-11 110 12 
than that of the modal profile.) 35} 15%-24 105 16 

32 37-52 115 10 
31 57-75 116 iL 
0.6 mile SW. of Childers Hill. (Gravelly Ban | Alluviaum__.-..----.-------- 12 Y-7 104 14 
and By, horizons.) 15 10-26 105 16 
14, 26-39 Bam------ 116 1. 
18 39-50-++| Ba, --- 94 23 
Pickwick silt loam: . 

10.1 miles 8. of Savannah on State Highway | Loess over old alluvium on 53 2-8 ApS soot e 109 12 

128. (Modal profile.) high terraces. 60 | 114-25 Boe sla 2uhs = 105 13 
59 25-42 Boy. ----- 108 17 

5.3 miles ENT. of Cerro Gordo. (The locss | Loess over old alluvium on 2 1-8 Ageie Sec 106 13 

is thicker than that of the modal profile.) high terraces. 4 14-36 eee 108 7 
7 36-62 Biplane 103 19 

10.5 miles SW. of Savannah. (The loess is | Loess over old alluvium on 1 1-6 es 109 11 

thinner than that of the modal profile.) high terraces. 9 9-20 Bge ssc 109 17 
3 20-50 Bop. ----- 96 22 

Shubuta fine sandy loam: 
7.5 miles NE. of Savannah. (Modal profile.)_.] Coastai plain materials___- ~~ 27 1-8 Aptoesees 114 9 
30 11-23 Bis coke 98 20 
29 23-33 Bog. 2 -- 104. 17 
28 38-544) Clio. Le 110 15 

10.35 miles SE. of Savannah on Pinhook Road. | Coastal plain materials._.. ~~. 24. 1-8 Ags coed 105 18 
(Finer textured in the Bg, horizon and has 25 11-27 Desi eee Shanes 101 20 
more mica in the Bez and C horizons than the 22 37-56+] C_i-_-- 103 18 
modal profile.) 

2.6 miles NNW. of State Highway 69 on | Coastal plain materials._._ ~~ 49 1-8 2 106 13 
State Highway 104. (Grading toward 48 11-35 Beemee see 95 23 
Boswell series.) 46 35-43, Che kce cast 92 23 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam: 

2.25 miles E. of Pickwick Village. (Modal | Alluvium on old high terraces_ 47 1-9 Ag oecce ie 110 10 

profile.) 54 24-43 Bog_..--- 101 18 
55 43-85+! C_.2---- 107 16 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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test data + 


Mechanical analyses 3 


Percentage passing sieve * Percentage smaller than—* 

No. 4| No. | No. | No 
2-in. 1%- | l-in. | 4-in. | %-in. | (4.7 10 40 200 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
in. mm.) | (2.0 | (0.42 | (0.074) mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 

mm.) | mm.) | mm.) 
100 92 82 79 73 69 | 66 64 62 60 46 17 9 
100 93 80 68 46 33 27 24 23 22 18 5 4 
100 92 78 72 54 45 40 38 37 34 25 8 5 
100 86 69 61 41 31 22 20 19 18 15 4 3 
100| 92] 76] 66] 42] 28) 22) 18] 17] 16] 12 5 3 
Hewes! 100 98 96 86 69 53 42 38 36 26 10 5 
100 98 92 87 68 47 31 27 26 22 16 8 6 
sole t ee | ete Met eel ot ole ce 100 99 95 93 76 28 19 
fa ay lf Set Satan, fun ciaeanonallye MS osha tea 2 Naya 100 99 84 82 63 26 18 
‘ale Ae ye ets aloe all a hoe |e hl oe teeth et eee ci 100 91 88 69 33 25 
be Ss See haat eS cree Ee tates | berate | Moe ad 100 99 85 79 66 32 23 
1 eset dee ie ee ae aes Me alee 100 100 91 86 66 27 18 
i ROE A Nerang | eee gare hese 100 100 99 44 41 33 18 13 
Mae Pahl chaser eyest] oy hte ts |e ttadechs | Set tn 0| erent 100 94 85 82 53 16 9) 
Noite bechaie iver eate Olli eee [oe ale 100 96 90 87 70 33 28 
pede ebares toll aed 100 99 98 97 88 76 72 54 24 20 
ee eee eee eee 100 96 92 88 78 61 59 51 34 29 
niiinealeehet (aeteet saat s|tceeu| bein! 100 94 79 75 49 14 9 
seceded see cenloaeeee sete ee icaese| >see ee 100 96 86 82 65 36 30 
tele Ie a oll ese Le oee 100 93 74 70 51 23 18 
Sat sic ds Moe ILS See Bh Le aa 100 99 99 76 39 37 31 25 2 
Salata Seal [pubdate it a| hie ll | hha facts oS 100 98 88 85 75 44 18 
pig gee) 2c core OE Ad See Ee ad 100 99 89 85 65 32 27 
100 97 92 86 77 67 63 61 46 41 31 15 12 
100 98 97 94 88 85 82 79 60 58 52 44 41 
Levent ee tend Macatee Sate 100 99 99 95 75 71 48 17 me 
shoe |e sen eae ee lates. « 100 99 98 95 79 75 62 33 27 
COPS ent Mae elt ees 100 99 97 95 89 63 59 50 33 30 
Aetane|Sousas| hee ale pes leek cle aks 100 98 89 83 56 28 20 
by Range Ah ake le eae ae Stee eek So Meet oh 100 98 83 84 63 38 33 
Cowes /plewed| sos soc 100 99 98 95 76 71 58 40 34 
ee Abe ete ale Mine Le 100 99 99 98 89 68 63 36 13 9 
Gish jie ee |e sie’ 100 99 99 95 89 75 71. 53 32 28 
_-----| 100 96 90 77 69 65 54. 46 41 37 29 27 
ted andie 100 99 99 98 96 94 94. 88 73 21 9 6 
Bete te ee aie ose lhe: eee 100 99 99 98 59 57 55 46 43 
vets ier allie He oe Uk Goes 100 99 99 98 50 47 44 38 34 
igedt ech [botee ses ee 100 100 99 98 48 45 38 28 24 
eiaraneet lee dene OS Ce oe alee aes 100 100 98 66 59 40 17 13 
eet et | aah eaten ere ote | eee OL eae teat 100 100 99 66 61 56 47 40 
Babee haan ince tP | LB ahah] ees ee tee erage eta 100 ; 100 65 53 40 33 26 
Pe Pied Peer emer 100 99 97 96 84. 61 60 36 14 9 
Mae SR nin A AS ed | Be ole | ieee hs 100 98 94. 77 70 55 45 42 
ae pct dil ee ACR | eet R S| ahd neice | Rta IA 100 97 93 84 75 53 45 41 
fel cs AM ee Nn ge aed ct |e Be a ee desl ipa te 100 98 61 57 39 14 10 
ijt a top afice te is neat | a ep rete eon 100 | 100 96 75 47 43 41 
ehumos Stet ek Sales dete eee 100 99 46 42 38 33 3) 
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Plastic- 
ity 
index 


ou 


Classification 
AASHO > | Unified & 
A-4(5)...-| MI. 
A-1-b(0)__}| GM. 
A-4(0)__-.] GM. 
A-1-b(0)__| GM. 
A~1-b(0)_.) GM. 
A-4(1)_...| GM. 
A-2-4(0)__] GM-GC, 
A-4(8)...-| MI-CL. 
A-4(8)_.--| ML-CL. 
A-4(8)_---] MI-CL. 
A-4(8)._.-| MI-CL. 
A-4(8)_---| ML. 
‘A-4(2)___-| SM. 
A-4(8)_---| ML. 
A-6(8)__--| MIL. 
A-6(8)-.-.) CL. 
A-6(8)-..-] CL. 
A-4(8)_.-.| ML. 
A-6(9)___--| ML. 
A-~4(8)_.-.| ML-CL. 
A-6(2)__..} SC. 
A-4(8)_.--| ML. 
A-6(8)_--.| ML-CL. 
A-4(2)____, GC. 
A-7-5(9)__| MIL. 
A-4(8)_.-.| ML. 
A-4(8)----| MI-CL. 
A-4(6)____]| MI-CL. 
A-6(8)___.) CL, 
A-6(9)___.| ML. 
A-6(10)_--| ML-CL. 
A-4(7)____| ML. 
A-6(10)__.| MI-CL 
A-7-6(5)_.| GM-GC 
A-4(8)____] MI. 
A~7-6(8)_.| ML. 
A-6(3)__--; SM. 
A-4(3)._..] SM. 
A-4(6)___-) ML. 
A-7-5(9)__]| MI. 
A-4(6)____) ML. 
A-4(5)____| ML. 
A-7-5(12)_) MIT 
A-7-5(14).| MII. 
A-4(5)_---} ML. 
‘A-4(8)____| ML. 
A-4(2)__..' SM. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Tasin 8.—Lngineering 


Moisture-density ? 
Tennes- 
see 
Name of soil and location Parent material report Depth Horizon | Maximum] Opti- 
No. dry mum 
density mois- 
ture 
Inches Eb. per cu. ft. | Percent 
10.5 miles SE. of Savannah. (Sandier B | Alluvium on old high terraces. 17 2-9 Agocnnce. 122 ¢ 
horizon than that of the. modal profile.) 16 13-25 Boy --- 118 11 
20 25-37 Bog. ---- 110 13 
19 37-55+}] C...--2- 112 13 
10 miles SW. of Savannah. (No C horizon.)..| Alluvium over coastal plain 6 1-9 Age oeeeud 119 10 
materials. 8 | 1244-32 Bocce 99 21 
10 32-63 Baz ocacce 107 18 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam: 
10.1 miles S. of Savannah on State Highway | Alluvium on old high terraces 58 2-9 Ade nieewed 114 9 
128. (Modal profile.) 57 12-22 | By------ 107 16 
56 22-36 | B3_------ 107 16 
10.5 miles SW. of Savannah. (Clayey B, | Alluvium on old high terraces 11 2-12 | Ag... 115 9 
horizon.) 5 16-39 | Bo 1. _ 98 22 
13 89-55 | Bs.------ 105 17 


1Tests performed by Tennessee Department of Highways and 
Publie Works in-accordance with standard procedures of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO). 


2 Based on the Moisture-Density Relations of Soils Using a 5.5-lb. 
Rammer and a 12-inch Drop, AASHO Designation T 99-57, 
Method A. 


3 Mechanical analyses according to the American Association of 
State Highway Officials Designation: T 88-54. Results by this 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils* 


Tn this section are discussed the factors that affect soil 
formation, the morphology and composition of the soils of 
Hardin County, and the classification of the soils in higher 
categories. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is a function of parent material, climate, living 
organisms, relief, and time. The nature of the soil at any 
point on the earth depends upon the combination of the 
five major factors at that point. AI five of these factors 
come into play in the formation of every soil. The rela- 
tive importance of each differs from place to place. In 
extreme cases, one factor may dominate in the formation 
of the soil and fix most of its properties, but for every soil 
the past combination of the five major factors is of the 
first importance to its present character. 

In the following pages the five major factors of soil for- 
mation are cliscussed in relation to their effects on the soils 
of Hardin County. 


*This section was prepared by E. C, Sease, soil scientist, Soil 
Conservation Service. 


procedure frequently differ somewhat from results that would have 
been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is 
analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size 
fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including 
that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey 
procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and 
the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded 
from calenlations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses 


Parent material 


In Hardin County, parent material is the most impor- 
tant cause of differences among soils. Several different 
kinds of parent material are identified in the county. 
They consist of material weathered from cherty limestone 
and argillaceous (clayey) limestone; calcareous silty and 
sandy shale; coastal plain gravel, sand, sandy clay, and 
clay; loess; and alluvium. 


Climate 


Hardin County has the humid, temperate type of cli- 
mate that is characteristic of the southeastern United 
States. The summers are hot and the winters are mild. 
Rainfall is abundant and averages about 54 inches a year. 
Annual snowfall is ight. A more complete discussion of 
the climate in the. county is given in the section “General 
Nature of the Area.” 

The climate is uniform throughout the county. Conse- 
quently, although the climate has strongly influenced 
many. soils of the county, the local differences among soils 
cannot be attributed to differences in climate. 


Living organisms 


The native vegetation in the county, like the climate, 
was fairly uniform and is relatively unimportant in ac- 
counting for local differences among the soils. However, 
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test data-——Continued 
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Mechanical analyses 4 


Percentage passing sieve 4 


2-in, | 14- | 1l-in. | 34-in. | %-in. | (4.7 10 40 200 
in, mm.) | (2.0 | (0.42 | (0.074! 
mm.) | mm.) | mm.) 


used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes 
for soils. 

4 Based on total material. Laboratory test data corrected for 
amount disearded in field sampling. 

5 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): The Classification 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes. AASHTO Designation: M 145-49. 


6‘ Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Technical 


the vegetation has had a strong influence on the character- 
istics the soils possess in common. 

In general, the soils of the county have formed under a 
decidious forest. On the well-drained soils, the dominant 
trees were oaks, hickories, and poplars. On the upper part 
of west-facing and south-facing slopes of some of the hills, 
a few pines were intermingled with the hardwoods. Orig- 
inally, there were a few chestnut trees, but they were 
killed by the blight. On the poorly drained areas, the trees 
were dominantly water-tolerant oaks, sycamores, willows, 
beeches, gums, and maples. Many cypresses grew in the 
swampy areas on the bottom lands. The main differences 
in the native vegetation seem to have been associated with 
variations in drainage. 

Little is known of the micro-organisms, earthworms, 
and other forms of life that live on and in the soils of the 
county, though they undoubtedly had a strong influence 
upon the formation of the soils. The greatest activity of 
earthworms and other small animals is in the uppermost 
few inches of the soil. 

The complex of living organisms in the county has been 
changed drastically by man’s activity. The clearing of 
the forests, the cultivating of the fields, the introducing 
of new species of plants, and drainage of wet areas will 
affect the direction and the rate of soil formation in the 
future. 


637918—63. 9 


Classification 
Percentage smaller than—* Plastic- 
Liquid] ity 
limit 
index AASHO®? | Unified 6 
0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
H mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 

34 25 10 6 16 (8) A~-2-4(0)_-) SM. 
38. | Bl] at 18} 28 7 | A-4(1).---] SM-SC 
32 31 28 26 37 A-2-4(0)_.) SM. 
25 23 23 23 26 (8) A-2~4(0)_-| 5M. 
32 18 7 3 @) (8) A-4(1)____-) SM. 
54 52 49 47 48 14 | A-7-5(6)_.-; ML. 
40 39 37 36 46 11 | A-7-5(2)_-] SM. 
40 29 12 7 21 (8) A-4(2)_..-| SM. 
27 24 19 16 39 16 | A-2-6(1)__| GC. 
14 12 12 ll 48 14 | A-2-7(0).-] GM. 
35 25 8 6 19 (@) A-4(1)_---]| GM. 
60 48 39 34 43 15 | A-7-6(8)_-| ML-CL 
21 19 16 15 51 19 | A-2-7(1)_-| GM. 


Memorandum No, 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Experiment Station, 
Corps of Engineers, March 1953. 

7In the field sampling for Bodine cherty silt loam, it was esti- 
mated that, in the Az horizon of the modal profile, 50 percent of the 
material larger than 3 inches in diameter was discarded; in the 
second profile, 10 percent of such material in the A» horizon, 12 
percent in the Bz horizon, and 30 percerit in the C horizon was 
discarded, 

8 Nonplastic. 


Relief 


The soils of Hardin County range from nearly level to 
steep. The maximum difference in elevation between the 
valleys and the crests of adjacent hills is about 200 feet. 

Relief affects the formation of soils by its control of 
natural drainage, runoff, and erosion. On steep slopes, a 
large amount of water runs off the surface. As a result, 
the soil materials ave constantly being removed by erosion 
and do not remain in. place long enough to form definite 
horizons. Jixamples are the soils of the Bodine and Cuth- 
bert series. On uplands where slopes are gentle, the soils 
generally have thick profiles that are well expressed. In 
level areas or depressions where the water table is high, 
the soils ave likely to be gray and wet. 

Time 

Differences in length of time account for most of the soil 
differences not attributed to the other factors of soil for- 
mation. The soils of Hardin County range from very old 
to very young. In general, the older soils have a greater 
degree of horizon differentiation than the young soils. 

Most soils that formed on the smoother parts of the up- 
lands and on older stream terraces have a well-defined soil 
profile. These soils are old, or mature. They formed in 
materials that are less resistant to weathering or that, have 
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been in place long enough for distinct horizons to have 
developed. 

The soil materials on first bottoms and in local alluvial 
areas have little or no horizon development. They are 
young, or immature, soils. Their horizons are few or 
weakly expressed because time has been too short, or be- 
cause the actions of climate or the other factors of soil 
formation have not been sufficient to cause greater 
development. 


Morphology of the Soils 


Soil morphology in Hardin County is expressed by 
strongly developed horizons in most of the soils. A few 
soils have weakly developed horizons. It might be said 
that most of the soils are in equilibrium with the soil- 
forming factors, or that they ave mature soils. The B 
horizon of most of the soils has moderate subangular 
blocky structure anc is high in clay. 

The differentiation of horizons in soils of the county is 
the result of one or more of the following processes. (1) 
Accumulation of organic matter, (2) leaching of carbon- 
ates and salts, (8) translocation of silicate clay minerals, 
and (4) reduction and transfer of iron. In most soil pro- 
files in the county, two or more of these processes have 
operated ih the development of horizons. 

Some organic matter has accumulated in the uppermost 
layer of all but-a few soils in Hardin County to form an 
A, horizon. Much of this organic matter is in the form 
of humus. The quantities are very small, and over a large 
part of the county the A, horizon has been obliterated 

y cultivation. The accumulation. of organic matter has 
been important among the processes of horizon. differentia- 
tion in. most of the soils in the county. 

Leaching of carbonates and salts has occurred in all 
soils of the county, but it has been of limited importance 
in horizon differentiation. The effects have been indirect; 
leaching has permitted the subsequent translocation of 
silicate clay minerals in some soils. Carbonates and salts 
have been carried completely out of the profiles of most. 
of the soils. Most of the soils are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. 

Translocation. of silicate clay minerals has contributed 
to the development of almost all of the soils except those 
consisting of recent alluvium. It is one of the more im- 
portant processes in horizon differentiation in the older 
soils in the county. The A horizon _of many of the soils 
shows strong eluviation, and the B horizon is high in. 
clay. Clay films on the surfaces of peds and in former root 
channels are evidence of much movement of silicate clays 
from the A horizon into the B horizon. 

The reduction and transfer of iron, 2 process often 
called gleying, has occurred in the poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils. It has occurred to some 
extent in the deeper horizons of the moderately well 
drained soils, for example, the Paden soils. In the nat- 
urally wet soils this process has been of importance in 
horizon differentiation. Ivon has been segregated in. cer- 
tain horizons of some of the soils to form yellowish-red, 
strong-brown, or yellowish-brown mottles. It has also 
been segregated in concretions in some soils. 

In table 9 laboratory data for some of the important 
soils in Hardin County are presented. 
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Classification of the Soils 


Soils ave classified in various categories to show their 
relationship to one another. The lower units of classifica- 
tion—the series and types—are explained in the section, 
“How Soils are Named, Mapped, and Classified.” 

Soil series are classified into the next higher category, 
the great soil group. Each great soil group is made up of 
soils that have the same general kind of profile but that 
differ in kinds of parent material, in relief, or in degree 
of development. The broadest categories of soil classifica- 
tion ave the three soil orders—zonal, intrazonal, and 
azonal (20). 

Zonal soils have well-developed characteristics that re- 
flect the influence of the active factors of climate and 
living organisms in their formation. In  Tardin 
County the zona] soil order is made up of Red- Yellow 
Podzolic soils and of Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. All 
of these soils are well drained. They are on uplands 
and terraces in gently sloping to steep areas where the 
parent material has been in place a long time. 

Intrazonal soils have well-developed characteristics that 
reflect the dominant influence of some local. factor of 
relief or parent material rather than of climate and 
living organisms. In this county soils of the Planosol, 
Rendzina, Low-Humic Gley, and Humic Gley great 
soil groups are in the intrazonal order. Intirazonal 
soils commonly are ‘associated with soils of the zonal 
group. 

Azonal soils lack well-defined characteristics because of 
youth, resistant parent material, ov relief, In Hardin 
County the azonal soils are represented by the Alluvial 
soils, Lithosols, and Regosols. The parent material 
of these soils has been in place only a short time. 

Table 10 classifies the soil series of Hardin County by 
soil orders and great soil groups. It also gives distin- 
euishing characteristics of each series and some of the 
factors that influence the formation of the soils. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic eveat soil group belongs to 
the zonal order. The group is made up of well-drained, 
acid soils that have a well-developed profile. These soils 
have thin, organic (A,) and organic-mineral (A,) hori- 
zons that overlie a light-colored, bleached (A,) horizon. 
The A, horizon rests on a more clayey, red, yellowish- 
red, or yellow B horizon, The parent materials are all 
more or Jess siliceous. Coarse, reticulate streaks or mot- 
tles of red, yellow, brown, and light gray ave character- 
istic of deep horizons of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that 
are underlain by a thick layer of parent material (8). 

In general, the soils of this group have a low cation- 
exchange capacity of 6 to 12 milliequivalents per 100 
grams of soil, and a base saturation status of about 20 to 
50 percent. Kaolinite is the dominant clay mineral. 
The subsoil has moderate to strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure and moderate to high chroma, The 
soils in this great soil group are listed in table 10. 

Captina, Dulac, Freeland, Landisburg, and Paden 
soils are classified as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, but, un- 
like the other soils in this great soil group, they have 
a weak to moderate fragipan, or a compacted, mottled 
layer, at a depth of about 2 feet. Sequatchie soils are 
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Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that intergrade toward Allu- 
vial soils. Etowah soils ave also Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils, but they intergrade toward Reddish-Brown Lateritic 
soils. 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils belong to the zonal order. 
These soils have a fairly thin organic covering (A,) and 
wn organic-mineral layer (A,) that overlies a grayish- 
brown, leached A, horizon. The A, horizon rests upon an 
illuvial, brown B horizon. These soils formed under 
deciduous trees in a temperate, moist climate. 

The Culleoka soils are the only ones in Hardin County 
classified as representative Gray-Brown Podazolic soils. 
These soils have a dark-brown A horizon and a strong- 
brown B horizon. They are only moderately leached and 
moderately developed. 


Planosols 


Planosols belong to the intrazonal order. These soils 
have one or more horizons abruptly separated from and 
sharply contrasting to an adjacent horizon because of 
cementation, compaction, ov high content of clay. These 
soils formed in nearly level areas under grass or trees in 
a humid climate. : 

The Almo, Hatchie, Robertsville, and Taft soils are 
classified as Planosols in Hardin County. The fragipan 
in these soils is predominantly silt and is below the Be 
horizon. These soils are somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained. 


Rendzinas 


The Rendzinas belong to the intrazonal order. These 
soils generally have a dark-gray or black, friable surface 
horizon that is underlain by light-gray or yellowish ma- 
terial that is calcareous. 

The only Rendzina soils mapped in Hardin County 
are those of the Sumter series. The surface layer of 
these soils is a fairly thin, very davk gray silty clay that 
: granular. It overlies light olive-brown, calcareous 
clay. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


Low-Humie Gley soils are an intrazonal group of soils 
that ave somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained. 
These soils have thin surface horizons that are moderately 
high in organic matter. These horizons overlie mottled 
gray and brown, gleylike mineral horizons that have a low 
degree of textural differentiation. 

The Beason, Lee, Melvin, and Waverly soils are Low- 
Humic Gley soils. These soils oceupy nearly level to 
depressional areas on first bottoms. The surface layer is 
dark grayish-brown silt loam that is 5 to 7 inches thick. 
Tt is underlain by gray silt loam to silty clay loam that is 
mottled with yellowish brown. The Beason soils are some- 
what poorly drained, but the other soils are poorly 
drained. These soils ave likely to be waterlogged during 
wet periods, 


Humic Gley soils 


The Humic Gley great soil group is an intrazonal group 
of soils. These soils are poorly drained to very poorly 
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drained hydromorphic soils. The soils have moderately 
thick, dark-colored mineral horizons that are underlain 
by mineral-gley horizons. The soils formed under marsh, 
or a vegetation consisting of swamp and forest, in humid 
and subhumid climates. 

The only soil m Hardin County classified as Humic 
Gley is that of the Dunning series. This soil has a fairly 
thick A. horizon that is underlain by a dark-gray, gleyed 
horizon. 


Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils belong to the azonal order. ‘These soils 
are forming in transported and. relatively recently de- 
posited materials, or alluvium. They are characterized 
by weak modification of the original material by soil- 
forming processes, 

In Hardin County, the development of horizons in Al- 
Invial soils ranges from none, in areas where the deposits 
ave recent, to weak, where the deposits are older. The 
color of the soils ranges from very dark grayish brown to 
brown. 

The Bruno, Collins, Egam, Ennis, Huntington, Lind- 
sicle, Lobelville, and Vicksburg soils are representative of 
the Alluvial soils. The Falaya, Mantachie, and Newark 
are also Alluvial soils, but they have some characteristics 
of Low-Humic Gley soils. These last-named soils are 
somewhat poorly drained, are mottled at a depth below 12 
to 16 inches, and are grayish in the lower part of the 
subsoil. 


Lithosols 


Lithosols are azonal soils that have little or no profile 
development. They consist. mainly of partly weathered 
fragments of rock or of nearly barren rock. They gen- 
erally ave rolling to steep. These soils consist of materials 
that’ are easily eroded and that occupy positions where 
geologic erosion is relatively rapid. As a result, the soil- 
forming processes have not acted on. the parent material 
Jong enough to have developed well-defined genetic soil 
properties. 

The Dandridge soils are the only Lithosols mapped in 
Hardin County. They have developed in material 
weathered from calcareous shale. In most places they lack 
a B horizon and are shallow to bedrock. 


Regosols 


Regosols are azonal soils in which few or no clearly 
expressed soil characteristics have developed. They have 
formed in deep, unconsolidated mineral deposits. 

In Hardin County the soils of the Bodine and Guin 
series ave membes of the Regosol great soil group. The 
Bodine soils developed in material weathered from. very 
cherty limestone. They ave underlain by beds of chert 
at, depths between 1 and 8 feet. The Guin soils developed 
in beds of Tuscaloosa gravel. From 50 to 90 percent, of 
the soil mass below a depth of 8 to 10 inches is gravel. 
Geologic erosion has fairly well kept pace with the soil 
forming processes, and the soils show very little profile 
development. The soils of both series, however, have a 
very thin A, horizon and some evidence of an Az horizon. 
In places the Bodine soils have indications of a thin B 
horizon. 
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[Samples for Falaya, Freeland, and Silerton soils were from Henderson County, and determinations w 
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Tape 9.—Chemical and physical characteristics 


ere by Soil Survey Laboratory, 


by Soil Survey Laboratory, 


Chemical characteristics 


Exchangeable cations 


Beason silt loam: 


Site 1 


Beason silt loam: 


Site 


Site 


Site 


Falaya silt loam: 


Site 


Falaya silt loam: 


Site 2 


Soil type and sample Horizon Depth (milliequivalents per 100 grams) 
location 

: Magne- . ‘ 

Calcium siurn Potassium | Sodium ; Hydrogen 
Inches 
Sos cei Deke e aot Ss, A Soles aoa 0-10 9.9 Ll 0.2 <0. 1 10. 3 
Biguseesesd 10-19 5.6 1.2 0. 2 0.1 16.3 
‘Biguee neice 19-26 5.0 1.7 0.2 0.1 17.8 
Bamet-s22s02 26-39 4, 3 1.8 0.2 0.1 15.5 
sihgi-os— Sad 39-48 40 17 0. 2 0. 2 16. 2 
ee eee 48-60 4.2 ey, 0.2 0. 2 15.8 
ieesse oe 60-71+ 3. 6 1.6 0. 2 0.2 13.5 
Dene see hake le Aig eed oy 0-7 9.3 1.0 0.2 <0.1 9.6 
De gots ele 7-18 4.7 14, 0.2 <0O1 16.7 
Bog ceees ss 18-28 6.3 1.7 0. 2 01 15. 2 
Bamgi------- 28-37 5.1 1.6 0. 2 0.1 16.5 
Bame2------- 37-46 3.0 1.5 0, 2 0.1 17.4 
Bamg3------- 46-63 1,8 14 0, 2 0. 18.2 
Seerwaa i 63-86 2.3 2.3 0.2 0.3 13.1 
Egam silty clay loam: 
ites once pee ee eee Aiecees eee 0-5 14.1 1.5 0. 2 0.1 9.8 
Apieas cece! 5-8 9.6 1.3 0. 2 0. 1 19.7 
Ajpeee cece 8-13 13.8 4 0. 2 0.1 17.8 
CO By zee chek 13-22 9. 2 1.3 0. 2 0.1 21.8 
CBy_------- 22-33 11.5 1.5 0. 2 0. 1 18, 2 
CRB3__------ 33-49 iL 4 1.3 0.2 0.1 13.8 
Duy,_------- 49~58 9.0 1.0 0. 2 0.1 11.5 
Duy-------- 58-75 7.0 1.0 0.1 0. 1 10. 8 
Dig 75-91 6.1 0.8 0. 1 <0. 1 8. 1 
Tegam silty clay loam: 

2A Bere Sores ee sae 13. 6 Ls 0. 2 <0. 1 10. 4 
18. 5 1.6 0.2 <0.1 15.1 
15. 6 1.6 0.2 <0] 12.9 
14.3 1.3 0.2} <01 11.1 
15.0 la 0. 2 0.1 12.6 
14.5 1.5 0. 2 0.1 12.6 
14.3 14 0.2 0.4 12.6 
15.1 L4 0. 2 0.1 12, 2 
14, 2 12 0. 2 0.1 10. 9 
Veh icoe tts ed Boa ie Gidas 0-12 5.7 15 0.3 0.1 6.5 
ope ere 12-24 5. 1 1.2 0.1 0. 2 4.9 
Cigek eases 24-36 4,5 1.3 0.1 0.5 4.5 
Cast cecwec 36-48 4.2 1.2 0.1 0.5 3. 2 
GCypec costes = 48-60 4.3 L4 0.1 0. 4 3. 2 
Apy---- 0-9 3.4 0. 6 0. 2 0.1 8.2 
¢ 2.2 0.7 0. 2 0.1 11.0 
1.8 0.8 0. 2 0. 2 13.3 
15 0. 6 0. 2 O.1 11.0 
1.7 0.7 0.2 0.2 11.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SCS, Beltsville, Md.; samples for Beason, Egam, Paden, Pickwick, and Wolftever soils were from Hardin County, and determinations were 


SCS, Lincoln, Nebr.] 


a 


Chemical characteris- 
ties—Continued 


Physical characteristics 


Size class and diameter of particles in millimeters 


pH (1:1) Organic 

carbon Very Coarse Medium | Fine sand Very 
coarse sand sand (0.25— fine sand 

sand (1.0-0.5) | (0.5-0.25) 0.1) (0.1- 

(2.0-1.0) 0.05) 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
5.9 1. 43 20.4 71,1 20.8 21.4 32.7 
5. 0 0. 40 20.7 22.7 21.9 22.6 83,2 
5.0 0. 39 20.2 21.5 21.3 22.7 37.7 
4.9 0. 32 20.2 20.7 20.7 22.6 313.0 
4.9 0. 27 20.1 20.6 20.8 224 34.3 
4.9 0. 28 <0.1 <0.1 20.1 41,2 3.8 
4.9 0. 20 <0.1 0.1 0.6 5.3 8.0 
5.7 1.18 20.2 20.4 20.3 20.7 31.8 
4.9 0. 40 20.7 21,8 21.0 21.8 43.3 
5.0 0. 44 21.1 21.6 20.9 21.9 43.5 
5.0 0. 24 21.0 21.9 21.0 219 43.4 
4.9 0.17 217 22.1 21.0 42.0 43.8 
4.9 0. 13 204 21.2 21.0 42.4 35.6 
4, 0.13 0.1 3,50, 2 3.50.3 4.7 16. 0 
5.7 1, 36 <0.1 20.3 20,2 20,9 21.5 
5.1 1. 03 <0.1 20,2 20,2 21.0 21.9 
5.3 1,16 0.6 13 30.7 31.0 21.6 
4.9 0. 98 <01 20.1 20.1 21.3 21.8 
5.1 1. 03 <0. 1 20,2 20.3 36.4 33.1 
5. 2 0. 60 <01 <0.1 30.1 31.1 35.0 
5.3 0. 38 <Ol <0.1 50.1 5.7 18.6 
5.2 0. 30 <0.1 <0O1 50.3 13. 4 25. 8 
5, 4 0. 20 <0.1 6O1 60.5 31. 6 22, 4 
5.9 1.57 <01 <0.1 40.1 40,5 32,2 
5.5 1. 48 <0.1 <0.1 <0. 1 20.7 43.5 
5.7 1, 08 <0.1 <O1 20.1 20.8 35,9 
5. 6 0. 79 <0.1 <0.1 20,1 30.8 9.1 
5.5 0. 76 <0. 1 <0. 1 <0. 1 70.4 4.9 
5. 4 0. 69 <0.1 01 <0.1 5 30.4 3. 4 
5.4 0. 65 <0] <01 <0. 1 30.3 3. 2 
5. 4 0. 60 <O.1 <0.1 30.1 20.4 2.4 
5.5 0. 44 <0.1 50.1 50.1 0.3 4,2 
5. 4 0. 96 0.1 0. 2 40,2 41.7 412.5 
5, 4 0, 29 <0. 1 0.3 410.4 a2- A 4171 
5, 2 0, 23 <0. 1 0.3 10.4 41.5 418.4 
5.5 0, 21 01 0. 4 40.3 421 425.2 
5. 8 0. 21 0.1 0. 4 40.3 43.3 423, 4 
4,9 0. 99 40,2 40.9 41.5 47,0 418.0 
4.7 0. 31 <0.1 40.8 41.7 438.0 418.9 
4.8 0.17 40.1 40.6 41.3 46.8 417.0 
4.7 0.17 40.1 40.7 415 481 419.7 
4.9 0.11 401 40.7 41.2 47.3 420. 2 


Silt 
(0.05- 
0.002) 


Percent 
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Textural class 


Silt loam. 

Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay. 

Silty clay loam. 


Silt loam. 
Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay. 


Silty clay. 
Silty clay. 
Clay loam, 


Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay. 

Silty clay. 

Silty clay. 

Silty clay. 

Silty clay. 

Clay loam. 
Loam. 

Sandy clay loam. 


Silty clay loam, 

Silty clay. 

Silty clay loam. 

Silty clay loam. 

Silty clay loam and _ silty 
clay. 


| Silty clay, 


Silty clay. 
Silty clay. 


| Silty clay loam, 


Silt loam, 
Silt loam. 
Silt loam. 
Silt loam, 
Silt loam. 


Silt loam. 
Silt loam, 
Silt loam. 
Silt loam. 
Silt loam, 
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Tania 9.—Chemical and physical characteristies 


Soil type and sample 
location 


——— 


Freeland silt loam: 
Site Dy. da smo ein Sates a 


Paden silt loam: 
Site du. .- soous este ecces 


Paden silt loam: 
Site 2.2 ect eee oe 


Pickwick silt loam: 
Site. jiscceshlidssswies 


Pickwick silt loam: 
Site 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Horizon Depth 
Calcium 
Inches 
Agcd eaves 0-8 1.9 
Be eee aee 8-13 6.5 
Bogut eek 13-18 7.8 
Bamt------- 18-25 6.6 
Bame------- 25-34. 3. 4 
eneenctaph ees 34-46 13 
pene ee 46-58 1.6 
0-4 2.5 
4-13 2.38 
13-16 1.5 
16-24 11 
24~29 0. 4 
Bans 20-35 0.1 
Bams3----+-- 35-43 <0. 1 
Ciimeteeeas 13-52 <0. 1 
(07) eeeereeiere 52-58 0.9 
iG Ae nore wee 58+ Li 
Ajiwe hoe aoe 0-2 1.6 
Kiss cacelset 2-9 0.1 
Boeeeeses| 9-18 <0. 1 
Borstcaeees 18-23 <0.1 
Boygoouve cos 23-26 0.1 
Bongi------- 26-42 0. 1 
ae 42-52 0.1 
dhei------- 52-71 0.1 
a 71-87 0.3 
Sib igisetannaeo 87-111 0.7 
cer eee ORt" drew syedeoe 
Dasa needa ate 1-8 <0. 1 
Baye os, a 8-16 O01 
Bog ese 16-23 0.5 
Bore caceeee 23-28 0.7 
Botgi------~ 28-34, 0.3 
Qbel----+-+ 34-46 0.1 
abgice ies 46-67 0.5 
ih at Sax cea! 67-91+ 1.6 
Nipotc bbe oNt 0-5 6. 0 
cts 5-10 6.9 
Boje esse 10-17 4.0 
Boo..------ 17-27 1.0 
Bapmesn.eoee 27-39 0.3 
Bopyyescnn eu 39-54 0. 2 
Baops ehh Sates 54-75 0. 2 
Bigngnn eee 75-101 0.9 
Bapsy--------| 101-124 1.9 
Rohs edt As 0-6 11.4 
Bor-------- 6-14. 7.7 
Bog-------- 14-20 1.9 
Biya o sok 20-32 0.3 
Boy1-------- 32-41 0. 1 
Buse zen kwe's 41-52 0.3 
Bay3-------- 52-65 0.1 


Chemieal characteristics 


Exchangeable cations 


(milliequivalents per 100 grams) Total 
cation Base 
exchange WH One 
aS capacity |(NIH, OAc) 
ee Potassium | Sodium | Hydrogen |(NH, OAc) 
Percent 

0.6 0. 2 <0.1 4.5 4.6 59 
16 0. 2 0.1 5.5 10.0 84 
2.4 0. 2 0. 2 6. 4 12.5 85 
2.8 0, 2 0.3 6.9 12, 2 81 
2.9 0. 2 0.3 8.7 10. 6 64 
2.3 0. 2 0.3 8, 2 8. 6 48 
3.3 OL 0. 5 6. 4 9. 0 61 
0.8 0. 6 <O.1 3. 6 6.4 61 
1.9 0. 4 0.1 8. 6 10. 0 47 
2.8 0.3 0. 2 10.7 114 42 
2.6 0.3 0. 2 10. 2 11.0 38 
1.9 0.2 0.1 7.8 8.0 32 
14 0. 2 0. 2 7.4 8&1 23 
2.5 0.2 0. 2 8. 6 9.1 32 
18 0. 2 0.3 6.9 8.8 26 
3.0 0.2 0. 4 8. 6 11.38 40 
2.8 01 0.3 5.7 8.2 52 
0.9 0.3 <0.1 11.6 8.8 32 
0.3 02/ <01 7.3 4.6 13 
1.7 0.2 <0.1 11.7 10. 6 18 
L7 0.1 0.1 10.7 9. 7 20 
13 OL O1 9.7 9.5 17 
1.5 0.1 0.1 11.2 9.9 18 
3.0 0.1 0. 4 16. 4 16.1 22 
3.8 0.1 0.6 15.7 17. 2 27 
3.3 0.1 0.7 13. 2 14.9 30 
2.5 0.1 0.9 10, 5 12.0 35 
0. 4 01 <0.1 12.8 3.6 14 
2.1 0. 2 <0.1 13.7 9.7 25 
2.3 0. 2 <0.1 11.0 11.2 27 
2.6 0.3 0.1 11.3 WE 32 
1.7 0.2 0.1 9.0 8.7 26 
2.5 O01 0. 2 9.7 98 30 
3.1 0.1 0.4 10.7 11.3 36 
4.3 0.1 0.7 12,2 12.7 53 
0. 8 0. 2 <0. 1 3.9 7.7 91 
0. 9 0. 2 <0. 1 5.1 9.5 84. 
3.5 0.3 0.1 6.8 118 67 
3.3 0.3 <0O.1 9. 5 1.3 41 
2.2 0. 2 01 9.3 9.5 29 
2.3 0. 2. 0.1 10. 7 10. 4 27 
2.3 0. 2 0.4 11.2 18 24 
2.4 0. 2 0.1 10. 2 10.9 33 
2.3 0. 2 0.1 10. 0 10. 6 42 
O.4 0.7 <0. 1 17 84 145 
L4 0.3 <0.1 4.2 10. 8 87 
2.6 0.3 <0. 1 9. 6 9. 8 48 
18 0.2) <01 8.8 8.7 26 
2, 4 0. 2 <0. 1 10.0 10. 4 26 
2.8 02) <O1 9. 8 9. 5 33 
2.4 0. 2 <0. 1 10. 0 10. 1 27 


of some representative soils 


Continued 
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Chemical characteris- 
tics—Continued 


Physical characteristics 


Size class and dinmeter of particles in millimeters 
Textural class ! 
pH (1:1) Organic 
carbon Very Coarse Medium | Fine sand Very Silt 
coarse sand ; — sand 0.25— fine sand (0,05~ Clay 
sand (1.0-0.5) | (0.5-0.25) 0.1) (O,1- 0.002) (<0.002) 
(2.0-1.0) 0.05) 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
5. 4 0. 37 40.1 41. $2.5 19.8 43.5 74, 4. 8.6 | Silt loam. 
5. 7 0. 29 40.1 40. 4. 408 412.8 411 71.67 23.1 | Silt loam. 
5.7 0. 25 <0. 1 10.3 40.7 42.6 41.8 68. 7 26.4 | Silt loam. 
5.5 | 0.17 <OL 40.4 cite 44,2 12.0 67, 4 24.9 | Silt loam. 
5. 0 0. 09 <0.1 40.5 415 {6.4 12,9 65. 9 22.8 | Silt loam, 
5. 2 0. 07 10.1 40.9 42.5 410.6 44.3 61.6 22.0 | Silt loam. 
5. 4: 0. 05 401 108 42.6 41L9 14.4 58, 4 21.8 | Silt loan. 
5. 7 0. 98 10,2 40.9 40.8 41.7 42,2 82. 6 11.6 | Silt. 
AT 0. 32 401 40.7 $0.7 ATL aed. 69. 7 26.5 | Silt loam. 
47 0. 21 40.1 40.8 40.8 11.8 41.6 68. 1 27.1 | Silty clay loam. 
4.8 0.17 40.1 40.9 410 41.9 42.3 68. 4 25.4 | Silt loam. 
4.8 0. 08 40.5 41.8 12.0 43.8 44,8 67.9 19,2 } Silt loam. 
4,9 0. 07 10.5 41.8 42.2 14.6 45.5 65. 3 20.1) Silt loam. 
4.9 0. 07 40.6 pee 72.3 13.9 46.8 63. 0 21.3 | Silt loam. 
4.7 0. 07 40.6 42,2 427 45.5 46.7 61.5 20,8 | Silt loam. 
4,8 0. 06 10.4 424 se mt | ‘OL, 47.38 51. 6 29.1 | Silty clay: loam. 
5.1 0. 04 409 45.2 46.5 411.2 S144 39. 8 22,0 | Loam. 
4.8 3. 88 70.2 71.0 10.7 3.8 3. 2 82. 9 8,2 | Silt. 
4.7 0. 90 20.3 20.6 20.6 43,2 2.9 82. 8 9.6 | Silt. 
4.9 0. 28 20.1 20.4 20.4 72.6 2.6 68. 6 25. 3 | Silt loam. 
4.9 0. 16 20.2 40.6 30.5 3. 6 3.7 68. 3 23.1 | Silt loam. 
5. 0 0. 09 20.4 10.4 30.5 4,4 4.6 69. 5 20. 2 | Silt loam. 
5. 2 0. 06 20.2 410.2 20. 4 41 4.8 65. 6 24,7 | Silt loam. 
4.9 0. 07 <0. 1 0.1 0. 4 5.0 4.9 47,3 42,3 } Silty clay. 
4.7 0. 09 OL 0.1 0.5 5.8 5.0 88. 5 50.0 | Clay. 
4.6 0. 08 <0.1 0.1 0.5 6. 6 5.5 42.5 44, 3 | Silty clay. 
16 0. 09 <0.1 0. 2 0.7 9.3 8.0 44, 4 37, 4 | Silty clay loam. 
ASD | eae tees Bes Sad] ei ke als Fl Ln et Bea | i A eek a 
4.7 0. 69 20.4 412 31.6 5.0 4.5 77.7 9.6 | Silt loam. 
4,9 0. 42 20.2 40.6 31.0 3.0 2.8 66. 8 25.6 | Silt loam. 
5.1 Q. 22 <0. 1 40.6 31.0 oA. 2.9 65. 3 27.1 | Silty clay loam and silt loam. 
5.1 0. 20 20,1 40.7 31,2 3. 6 3.8 65. 0 25. 6 | Silt: loam. 
5. 3 0. 06 20. 2 40.9 31,9 6.7 6.8 61.9 21.6 | Silt loam. 
5. 2 0. 06 20,2 41.0) 32.2 7.5 8.0 65. 9 25,2 | Silt loam. 
5, 0 0. 06 20.3 81.1 2.9 10. 0 10. 9 44, 4 30. 4 | Clay loam. 
5.0 0. 08 20.2 31.0 31,8 1L. 6 13. 4 30. 4 41.6 } Clay. 
6.3 0. 83 70.1 80.4 90.5 92.6 92.3 77.3 16.8 | Silt loam. 
6.6 0. 39 <0. 1 80.1 90.3 ee 94.25 70, 6 26.7 | Silt loam and silty clay loam. 
5.5 0. 24 <O0.4 20,2 30,2 12 10 66. 6 30. 8 | Silty clay loam. 
5. 0 0. 14 20.1 20.3 20.3 31.6 341.5 66. 7 29,5 | Silty clay loam. 
4.9 0. 08 20.6 20.7 0. 4 2.5 21 66, 3 27.4 | Silty clay loam and silt loam, 
4.8 0. 07 20.3 20.4 0. 5 3. 2 2.7 55. 0 37.9 | Silty clay loam. 
4.9 0. 09 20.1 20.3 0.5 4.1 3.5 53. 0 38.5 | Silty clay loam, 
4.8 0. 07 20,2 30.2 0. 6 5. 0 4,4 46. 0 43.6 | Silty clay. 
4.7 0. 08 20, 2 30.3 0.7 5.5 5. 1 45. 5 42.7 | Silty clay. 
7.5 0. 85 30.4 70.9 91.3 94,2 92.0 73. 2 18.0 | Silt loam. 
6.9 0, 22 <0O1 20.3 0. 6 1.9 Lil 65.9 30. 2 | Silty clay loam. 
4.9 0. 16 20.1 20.6 30.9 2.5 12 65. 7 29.0 | Silty clay Joam. 
4.9 0. 08 207 21,0 B44 4.3 2.0 63. 8 26. 8 | Silt loam and silty clay loam. 
4.9 0. 08 20.6 30.9 1.6 4.5 2.1 55. 8 34. 5 | Silty clay loam. 
49 0. 08 20,2 30.9 16 4.9 2.0 54. 6 35. 8 | Silty clay loam. 
4,9 0. 09 0. 6 1.0 1.9 5.8 2.5 52.1 36. 1 | Silty clay loam. 
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Soil type and sample 
location 


Silerton silt loam: 


Site 4522 eee so leek 


Silerton silt loam: 


Bite 2ocuseesccasecscsss 


Wolftever silt loam: 


Site: 1 so shst ue uescadds 


Wolftever silt loam: 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Taste 9.—Chemical and physical characteristics 


Horizon 


Depth 


Inches 


Calcium 


RRR Re MOAANDSO 


POoomrN wo SSSONAN BRWNN EEE NRW SSS Soo e NNN 


RPOMOOScCO FROM ORWA PNR OWN 


Chemical characteristics 


Exchangeable cations 


(milliequivalents per 100 grams) Total 

cation 
exchange 

capacit 
Mens Potassium | Sodium | Hydrogen |(NH, OAc) 
<0. 1 0.3 <O.1 1.6 4.4 
0. 2 0. 2 <0.1 2.8 4.9 
Ll 0.3 <0.1 5.7 8.3 
2.5 0. 4 0.1 9.8 10.8 
2.6 0.3 0.1 9.8 10. 4 
2.4 0, 2 O14 6.9 8. 2 
2.4 0, 2 01 6.5 7.7 
2.9 0, 2 0.1 6.9 8. 2 
2.9 0.1 0.1 7.8 8.6 
16 0.1 0.1 6.9 8.6 
17 0. 4 0.1 6.1 8.1 
3.3 0.3 0.3 8.6 13. 4 
2.4 0.3 0. 2 10. 7 13.0 
2.6 0.2 0.2 10. 7 12.5 
3.5 0. 2 0.2 11.9 12.7 
5.7 0.3 0.3 14.0 17.5 
8.1 0.2 0.3 14.5 20,5 
9.1 0. 2 0.4 14.1 20. 6 
10.7 0.3 0. 4 12.9 21.1 
13.8 0.5 0.5 10. 8 23, 8 
12 0. 2 <0.1 8.8 19. 2 
0. 6 0.1 <01 15.0 16. 4 
0.8 0. 2 <0.1 17.5 17.0 
0. 4 | 0. 2 <0.1 17.7 14.4 
0.8 0. 2 <0.1 15.7 13.7 
0.8 0. 2 <01 15.4 13. 3 
1.2 0, 2 <0.1 15, 2 14.3 
0.8 0.2 <0. 1 12.0 14.7 
0.5 0, 2 <0.1 14.5 13. 2 
0.3 0. 2 <0.1 15.0 13.4 
0. 4 0. 2 <0. 1 14.2 11.8 
0.7 0. 2 0. 1 13.7 11.1 
1.0 0. 2 <0. 1 14. 2 11.9 
2.0 0.2 <0.1 14.0 12.7 


Base 
saturation 


(NH, OAc) 


Percent 


1 Determined by mechanical analysis. 
? Many aggregates contain iron and mananese. 
3 A few aggregates contain iron and manganese. 


4 Aggregates commonly contain iron and manganese. 


5 Trace of mica fragments. 
’ Common mica fragments. 


of some representative soils—Continued 


pH (1:4) 
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Chemical characteris- 
tics—Continued 


HARDIN COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


Physical characteristics 


Size class and diameter of particles in millimeters 


Textural class ! 
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Organic 
carbon Very Coarse Medium | Fine sand Very Bilt 
coarse sand sand (0.25~ fine sand (0.05- Clay 
sand (1.0-0.5) | (0.5-0.25) 0.1) (O.1- 0.002) (<0.002) 
(2.0-1.0) 0.05) 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1. 00 0. 4 30.7 20.8 57.6 315.5 67.6 7.4 | Silt loam. 
0. 59 0.1 30.4 30.5 34.8 a2 70. 0 13.0 | Silt loam. 
0. 49 0..1 30, 2 70.3 33.6 329 63. 9 23, 0 | Silt loam. 
0. 40 <0.1 30, 2 $0.3 $3.5 59.6 56. 8 29. 6 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 21 <0.1 20.2 70.4 15,7 313.5 53. 6 26. 6 | Silt loam. 
0. 11 20,2 20,4 70.5 37.5 3180 51.7 21.7 | Silt loam. 
0. 07 20,2 20.4 | 70.6 79,0 3 24.6 50. 6 14. 6 | Silt loam. 
0. 06 20.5 20.5 70.7 39.6 82 8 38. 0 22,9 | Loam. 
0. 05 20.4 20.5 50.5 38.4 335.0 23. 8 31.4 | Sandy clay loam. 
0. 07 20.5 20.6 0.5 710.3 3 40. 8 16. 9 30. 4 | Sandy clay loam. 
0. 72 20.5 30.6 30. 4 s11 22.7 76.3 18. 4 | Silt loam. 
0. 37 20.1 20.4 30.3 30.5 31.3 66, 0 31. 4 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 24 20.6 20.6 70.3 70.6 31.6 66. 3 30.0 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 10 20.5 20.8 20. 4 71.0 32.7 66. 8 27.8 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 08 21.4 21.0 20.4 31.0 3.2 63. 6 29, 4 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 09 25.8 21.6 30. 4. 30.7 32.3 43. 0 46.2 | Silty clay. 
0. 09 24.8 22.0 40.5 40.6 411 29. 8 61.2) Clay. 
0. 13 221 217 40.4 10.6 41,22 30. 1 63.9 | Clay. 
0, 14 21.6 21,2 40.4 40.6 41.0 31.6 63.6 | Clay. 
0. 14 20.4 20.3 3,50, 2 35 3.2 356.7 30. 9 58.3 |; Clay. 
1. 46 20,2 20. 4 20.4 20.7 20,9 64, 2 33. 2 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 45 20.5 21,2 20.9 214 42.0 52. 7 41.3 | Silty clay. 
0. 17 20.1 20,4 20.6 31.7 33.2 47.6 46. 4 | Silty clay. 
0. 12 01 0. 2 0. 4 19 4.2 51.3 41.9 | Silty clay. 
0. 12 0.1 0.1 0. 4 2.7 4.6 54, 1 38 0 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 11 0. 2 0.3 1.0 8.0 8.3 50. 7 31.5 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 09 01 0. 2 1.0 8.3 9.8 50. 9 29.7 | Silty clay loam. 
1. 49 20.6 214 20.8 41.5 33.1 63. 3 29.3 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 44 20.8 21.6 20.9 42.3 85,1 50. 7 38. 6 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 20 201 20.5 20.5 33.3 38.6 46, 2 40. 8 | Silty clay. 
0. 15 <0. 1 20,2 20.3 33.9 311.8 46.9 36. 9 | Siity clay loam, 
0. 09 <oO1 30.1 70.2 32.3 11.5 54. 4. 31.5 | Silty clay loam. 
0. 10 <0. 1 <0.1 50,2 514 6. 0 59. 3 33. 1 | Silty clay loam. 
0, 12 <0. 1 50.1 50.4 54.0 6.5 55. 9 33. 1 | Silty clay loam. 


i 
7 Many aggregates contain iron and manganese; common frag- 


ments of organic matter. 


‘A few aggregates contain iron and manganese; trace of ecar- 


bonates (CaCOQs). 


© Trace of carbonates (CaCOs). 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1960, NO. 2 


Tapie 10—Classtfication of soil series by higher categories and some factors that have influenced soil formation 


ZONAL 


a 


Great soil group Predomi- | Degree of 
and series Color and texture of profile Drainage class Parent material nant slope} develop- 
range ment 
Red- Yellow Podzolic 
soils: Percent 

Boswell_...---------- Yellowish-brown fine sandy loam | Well drained.._---] Acid coastal plain clay 2to12 | Strong. 
over yellowish-red or red clay. and sandy clay. 

Brandon__--.-------- Brown silt loam over reddish- | Well drained__---- Loess over beds of coastal | 5 t0 12 | Strong. 
brown or yellowish-red silty clay plain gravel. ; 
loam. 

Captina !__---------- Brown or dark grayish-brown silt | Moderately well Alluvium, chiefly from 2to8 Strong. 
loam over yellowish-brown silty drained. limestone. 
clay loam; a fragipan at a depth 
of 24 inches. 

Colbort...-.--.------ Light olive-brown silty clay loam | Moderately well Material weathered from 5 to 25 Medium. 
over light olive-brown clay. drained. shale or argillaceous 

limestone, 

Cuthbert. —- AS 2 chek Light yellowish-brown fine sandy | Moderately well Stratified, or thin- 5 to 35 Weak. 
Toam over yellowish-red sandy drained. bedded, coastal plain, 
clay. acid, gray clay and 

sandy clay. 

Dexter. _-_.--------- Brown loam over reddish-brown or | Well drained_-_--- Old, mixed alluviumfrom} 2 to 12 | Strong. 
yellowish-red clay loam that loess and coastal 
becomes redder and more sandy plain material. 
with increasing depth. 

Dulac !. 2-2 --------- Light yellowish-brown silt loam | Moderately well Thin mantle of loess over | 2 to 8 Strong. 
over yellowish-brown or strong- drained, acid coastal plain | 
brown silty clay loam; a fragipan sandy clay, 
at a depth of 24 inches. 

ptowah *eucscoc stone Brown gravelly silt loam over | Well drained__---- General alluvium from 5 to 12 | Strong. 
yellowish-red gravelly silty clay sandstone, shale, and 
loam. limestone. 

Freeland !__....-.---- Brown loam over yellowish-brown {| Moderately well Old mixed alluvium from 2to8 Strong. 
silty clay loam or clay loam; a drained. loess and coastal plain 
fragipan at a depth of about 24 material. 
inches. 

Humphreys- --------- Brown silt loam over yellowish- | Well drained___--- Alluvium, chiefly from 2 to 5 Medium. 
brown silty clay loam. cherty limestone. 

Landisburg !__..--...-.) Grayish-brown or pale-brown | Moderately well Local alluvium, chiefly 5 to 20 Strong. 
cherty silt loam over yellowish- drained. from cherty limestone. 
brown or strong-brown cherty 
silty clay loam; a fragipan at a 
depth between 20 and 28 inches. 

Magnolia. _..-------- Yellowish-brown fine sandy loam | Well drained__.--- Coastal plain sandy clay, 5 to 25 | Strong. 
over red to dark-red sandy clay sandy clay loam, and 
or sandy clay loam. clay. 

Minvale._.-_-.---~--- Brown cherty silt loam over yel-~ | Well drained____-- Local alluvium from 5 to 15 Medium. 
lowish-red cherty silty clay cherty limestone. 
loam. 

Mountview. __.--.--. Light yellowish-brown silt Joum | Well drained_____- Thin mantle of loess over | 5 to 8 Strong. 
over strong-brown silty clay material weathered 
loam. from cherty limestone. 

Needmore..___-.------ Brown silt loam over yellowish- | Well drained__.__~ Calcareous shale and 8 to 35 Strong. 
brown or strong-brown to yel- shaly limestone. 
lowish-red silty clay loam and 
silty clay. 

PudenAso-s= co bsoesut Yellowish-brown silt loam over | Moderately well Thin mantle of loess over 2 to 8 Strong. 


yellowish-brown silty clay loam; 
a fragipan at a depth of 24 
inches. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


drained. 


old general alluvium. 
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Tanin 10.—Classification of soil series by higher categories und some factors that have influenced soil formation—Con. 


Zonat—Continued 


Creat soil group ; Predomi- | Degree of 
and series Color and texture of profile Drainage class Parent material nant slope| develop- 
range ment 
Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils—Continued Percent 

Piekwiek___- Dark yellowish-brown to brown | Well drained__.___ Loess over old general 2 to 25 Strong. 
silt loam over yellowish-red to alluvium. 
reddish-brown silty clay loam. 

Riiston. choses 22 hls Pale-brown fine sandy loam over | Well drained_____- Coastal plain, acid sandy 5 to 45 Strong. 
yellowish-red to red sandy clay | : clay loam. 
loam. 

Saffell. 222-2 Yellowish-brown gravelly sandy | Well drained to | Gravelly coastal plain 5 to 20 | Strong. 
loam over yellowish-red gravelly somewhat ex- material. 
clay loam, cessively 

drained. 

Sequatchie §__.____ 28. Dark-brown fine sandy loam over | Well drained______ General alluvium from 2 to 5 Medium to 
yellowish-brown to — strong- sandstone, shale, and weak. 
brown clay loam. limestone. 

Shubuta_.-- 2-2-2 Le Yellowish-brown fine sandy loam | Well drained_____- Stratified beds of coastal 5 to 45 Strong. 
over ycllowish-red or red sandy plain sand and clay. 
clay. 

Silerton__..---.-____- Light yellowish-brown silt loam | Well drained to Thin mantle of loess 2 to 12 Strong. 
over strong-brown silty clay moderately over sandy clay, 
loam; the materia] is red and well drained. coastal plain material. 
yellowish-red at a depth below 
24 inches. 

Susquehanna. -______- Dark-gray fine sandy loam over | Moderately well Acid coastal plain clay.-.| 5 to 35 | Medium. 
mottled gray, red, and reddish- drained. 
brown clay. 

Talbott_...---.------ Brown silt loam over yellowish-red | Well drained___.__ Argillaccous limestone_.__| 5 to 25 Strong. 
silty clay or clay. 

Waynesboro_...---- Yellowish-brown fine sandy loam-| Well drained.____- General alluvium from 3 to 25 Strong. 
over yellowish-red or red clay sandstone, shale, and 
loam, limestone. 

Wolftever_______..__- Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Well drained to General alluvium from 2 to 10 Medium. 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam moderately well limestone. 
that is compact. drained. 

Gray-Brown Podzolie 

soils: 

Culleoka____-----2--- Brown silt loam over strong-brown | Well drained____-- Caleareous sandstone 5 to 35 Medium. 
silty clay loam. and sandy shale. 

INTRAZONAL 
Planosols: 

ANMOn se: Sees bec de Grayish-brown silt loam over light- | Poorly drained___.] Old mixed alluvium from 0 to 2 Strong. 
gray silty clay loam; a fragipan loess and coastal plain 
at «a depth between 14 and 20 material, 
inches. 

Hatchie___--_----.-.. Dark grayish-brown loam over | Somewhat poorly | Old mixed alluvium from lto 3-.| Strong. 
light yellowish-brown loam or drained. loess and coastal plain 
clay loam; a fragipan at a depth material, 
between 20 and 24 inches. 

Robertsville_.___.-._. Grayish-brown silt loam over | Poorly drained...) Alluvium, chiefly from Oto 2 | Strong. 
mottled light brownish-gray silty limestone, 
clay loam, 

dB i ee ne ae Grayish-brown silt loam over | Somewhat poorly | Old mixed alluvium from | Oto 2 Strong. 
mottled yellowish-brown, gray, drained. loess, limestone, and 
and light brownish-gray — silt coastal plain material. 
loam to silty clay loam. 


Sce footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 10.—Classification of soil series by higher categories and some factors that have influenced soil formation—Con. 


In TRAzonaL—Continued 


Great soil group ; Predomi- | Degree of 
and series Color and texture of profile Drainage class Parent material nant slope develop- 
range ment 
Rendzina: Percent 
Sumter_____.-------- Dark grayish-brown silty clay | Moderately well Selma chalk____.-_------ 10 to 25 Medium. 
over light olive-brown clay. drained. 
Low-Humie Gley: : 
Beason. ------------- Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Somewhat poorly } Old alluvium, chiefty Oto 2 Weak, 
mottled, brownish silty clay loam drained. limestone. 
that grades to silty clay. 
hes sactipeees te eeSec Dark grayish-brown silt loum over | Poorly drained_--_| Alluvium, chiefly Oto 2 | Weak. 
gray silt loam or silty clay loam. limestone. 
Melvin. _..---------- Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Poorly drained_---} Alluvium, chiefly Oto 2 Weak, 
mottled, gray and brown silt loam limestone. 
to silly clay loam. 
Waverly__----------- Dark grayish-brown or grayish- | Poorly drained_---] Mixed alluvium from Oto 2 Weak. 
brown silt loam or fine sandy loess and coastal plain 
loam over mottled light brown- material. 
ish-gray silt loam. 
Humic Gley: . . ‘ 
Dunning_------------ Very dark gray silty clay loam | Poorly drained to | Fine-textured alluvium, Oto 2 | Weak. 
over dark gray silty clay. very poorly chiefly from limestone. 
drained. 
AZONAL 
Alluvial: 
Briscoe caw eee Brown loamy fine sand over dark- | Well drained to | Alluvium from limestone 0 to 3 Weak. 
brown, brown, or dark grayish- excessively and sandstone. 
brown loamy fine sand, sandy drained. 
loam, or sand. 
Collings... .---------- Brown silt loam, mottled and | Moderately well Alluvium, loess, and 0to3 Weak. 
grayer at a depth of about 18 drained. coastal plain material, 
inches. 
Bgam_..------------ Dark-brown silty clay loam over } Well drained to | Alluvium, chiefly from 0to3 Weak. 
very dark grayish-brown silty moderately well limestone. 
clay loam, drained. 
Tapise cc cudeusde cass Dark grayish-brown to brown silt | Well drained_----- Alluvium, chiefly from 0to3 Weak. 
loam over brown to yellowish- limestone, 
brown silt loam. 
Falaya 6... --------- Brown or dark grayish-brown silt | Somewhat poorly | Mixed alluvium — from 0 to 3 Weak. 
loam or loam that grades to drained. loess and coastal plain 
mottled grayish-hrown and yel- material. 
lowish-brown at a depth of 12 
inches and becomes grayer 
with increasing depth. 
Huntington__-------- Dark-brown or very dark grayish- | Well drained_____- Alluvium, chiefly from | 0 to 3 Weak. 
brown silt loam or fine sandy limestone, 
loam. 
Lindside_-...-------- Brown to dark-brown silt loam | Moderately well | Alluvium, chiefly from | 0 to 2 Weak. 
becoming mottled at a depth of drained. limestone. 
about 16 inches and grading to 
mottled grayish-brown or ght 
brownish-gray silt loam or silty 
clay loam at a depth of about 24 
inches. 
Lobelville__-_-.------ Brown or dark grayish-brown silt | Moderately well | Alluvium, chiefly from | 0 to 2 Weak. 
loam that grades to mottled drained to some- cherty limestone. 
grayish-brown and gray silt what poorly 
loam. drained. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tapie 10.—Classification of soil series by higher categories and some factors that have influenced soil formation—Con. 


AzoNAL—CONTINUED 


Great soil group Predomi- | Degree of 
‘and series Color and texture of profile Drainage class Parent material nant slope; develop- 
range ment 
Percent 

Mantachie §._-.---_-- Brown or grayish-brown fine sandy | Somewhat poorly Mixed alluvium from 0 to 2 Weak. 
loam that grades to light brown- drained. loess and coastal 
ish-gray or gray fine sandy loam plain material. 
at a depth of 20 inches. 

Newark §____---.---- Dark grayish-brown silt loam | Somewhat poorly | Alluvium, chiefly 0 to 2 Weak. 
grading to mottled light brown- drained. limestone. 
ish-gray silt loam at a depth of 
15 inches. 

Vicksburg_.__-------- Brown silt loam and fine sandy | Well drained_-_-_-_- Mixed alluvium from 0 to 3 Weak. 
loam. loess and coastal 

plain material. 
Lithosols: 

Dandridge. ._-.------ Brown shaly silt loam over yellow- | Well drained__--_- Caleareous shale_.-._---- 8 to 35 | Medium. 
ish-brown shaly silt loam to 
silty clay loam. 

Regosols: 

Bodine.___---------- Light yellowish-brown cherty silt | Well drained to Very cherty limestone__._| 5 to 35 | Weak. 
joam over yellowish-brown very excessively 
cherty silt loam or cherty silty drained. 
clay loam. 

Guin e.coscisigete ses Dark-gray to pale-brown or light | Excessively Gravel and sand_..------ 20 to 85 | Weak. 
yellowish-brawn gravelly sandy drained. 
loam over gravel beds. 


1 Red- Yellow Podzolic soils that have a fragipan. 

2 Ned-Yellow Podzolic soils that are intergrading toward Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic soils. 

; Red-Yellow Podazolic soils that are intergrading toward Alluvial 
soils. 


General Nature of the Area 


In this section physiography, relief, and drainage; 
geology; water supply; and the climate of Hardin County 
are discussed. Information is also given about the settle- 
ment and development of the county and about community 
facilities, industry,.and transportation and markets. Also 
given are facts about sizes and types of farms, farm tenure, 
crops, and other information pertinent to farming in the 
county. The statistics on agriculture are from reports 
published by the United States Bureau of the Census. 


Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


There are three main physiographic divisions in Hardin 
County. They are (1) the Highland Rim, (2) the valley 
of the Tennessee River, and (8) the slope of west 
Tennessee. 

The eastern part of the county is within the western 
slope of the Highland Rim province and makes up about 
60 percent of the county. The Highland Rim is a high- 
land plain that has been cut into by young streams, which 
have left hills and ridges of approximately the same 
altitude. 

The avea within the valley of the Tennessee River con- 
sists of the present flood plain and of recent terraces. It 

nakes up about 10 percent of the county, 


4 Alluvial soils that are intergrading toward Humic Gley soils. 
5 Alluvial soils that are intergrading toward Low-Humic Gley 
soils. 


The region within the slope of west Tennessee comprises 
about 30 percent of the county. More areas of somewhat 
poorly drained and poorly drained soils and of swampy 
land are within this division than in other parts of the 
eounty. Also, the upland areas, which are undulating to 
steep, are more erodible. 

In general, the land surface of the county is a mass of 
low, rolling hills and level bottoms. Most of the area is 
rolling to hilly, but the relief ranges from level to very 
steep. The eastern part of the county is predominantly 
rolling to hilly. In the valley of the Tennessee River the 
areas ave mostly level or nearly level. The region within 
the slope of west Tennessee is nearly level to steep. Eleva- 
tions range from 355 to 800 feet above sea level. The 
highest elevation is in the eastern part of the county, and 
the lowest is in the northern part of the county, near the 
place where the ‘Tennessee River turns to flow along the 
border of Decatur County. The elevations of the valley 
of the Tennessee River range from about 3855 to 450 feet 
above sea level. The difference in elevation between the 
stream bottoms and the adjacent crests of hills is about 
175 to 180 feet in most places. 

The county lies wholly within the drainage system of 
the Tennessee River, which meanders north through the 
county, somewhat west of the central part, and then forms 
the northeastern boundary. The drainage system is well 
defined and has only a few depressional areas or sinks. 
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Smaller steams flow into the Tennessee River throughout 
its length; intermittent streams ave abundant in all parts 
of the county. The eastern part of the county has a well- 
defined, trellislike drainage pattern and many intermittent 
streams. Horse, Indian, and Hardin Creeks flow from 
the Highland Rim section and empty into the Tennessee 
River. In the valley of the Tennessee River, the streams 
flow at a slower rate than those to the east, and im many 
places the channels of the streams are not stabilized. ‘The 
sloping area west of the Tennessee River is drained by 
Chambers, Lick, Snake, White Oak, and Doe Creeks. 
These creeks flow into the Tennessee River; they are more 
sluggish than the creeks in the eastern part of the county. 


Geology 


In the Highland Rim physiographic division, the valley 
floors ave underlain by limestone at a depth between 15 and 
20 feet. Within this physiographic division lie terrace, 
coastal plain, limestone, shale, and sandstone formations, 
many of which are not common to other Highland Rim 
areas but mesh together in the hills of eastern Hardin 
County. 

Terrace material was deposited at elevations ranging 
from 450 to 800 feet at six different periods during 
Quaternary times. Sand, clay, and gravel of the Coastal 
Plains were deposited on this region during Cretaceous 
times. The terrace and coastal plain deposits rest upon 
unconforming limestone, shale, or sandstone formations. 
The formations, listed in. descending order, are (1) War- 
saw formation, chiefly chert weathered from the forma- 
tion; (2) Fort Payne chert; (3) Ridgetop shale; (4) 
Chattanooga shale; (5) Harriman chert; (6) Quall lime- 
stone; (7) Decatmville chert; (8) Birdsong shale; (9) 
Olive Hill formation; (10) Rockhouse shale; (11) De- 
catur limestone; (12) Brownsport formation; (18) Wayne 
formation; (14) Brassfield formation; (15) Fernvale 
formation; and (16) Hermitage formation. 

That part of the county within the valley of the Tennes- 
seo River consists of alluvial deposits capped by loess. The 
alluvial deposits rest. on limestone bedrock, which les at 
a depth between 40 and 60 feet. Within this region the 
soils are younger than in the other physiographic regions 
in the county. Stream channels are not stabilized in all 
places, and deposits are still being laid down by the 
streams. 

In this county the principal formations within the area 
on the slope of west ‘Tennessee are terrace, coastal plain, 
and loessal deposits. Terrace deposits occur throughout 
the region at varying elevations, from Crump to Counce, 
and on to Saltillo. The coastal plain deposits are from the 
Selma formation. The Selma formation is plastic, nearly 
white sandy clay that is micaceous and caleareous and 
contains some greensand. Soils from this formation ave in 
the northwestern section of the county in the vicinity of 
Morris Chapel. Dispersed throughout the region are soils 
from friable sand and clay of the Tutaw formation. A 
layer of loess has been deposited over much of the slope 
of west Tennessee. 


Water Supply 


The water supply in Hardin County is generally ade- 
quate for farm homes and livestock. Most of the farm 
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homes in the eastern part of the county are supplied with 
water from springs and wells. Water for livestock is 
obtained from permanent and intermittent streams. On 
the higher ridges an occasional farm pond is used to sup- 
ply water for livestock. There ave more wells and ponds 
in the western part of the county than in the eastern 
part. In many places wells have dried up in recent years 
ecause of the fluctuating water table. 

As the result of the extension of electric power into the 
rural areas, many farmers now use deep-well pumps in 
wells and shallow-well pumps in springs to help main- 
tain a steady supply of water. Many farms have piped, 
running water. Cuterie and storage tanks are used im 
places to supplement the main water supply. 

Water for domestic use in the city of Savannah and 
for recreational and industrial uses throughout the county 
is supplied by the Tennessee River. Smaller streams that 
provide water are Chambers, Snake, Lick, and White 
Oak Creeks in the western part of the county and Horse, 
Indian, and Hardin Creeks in the eastern part. 


Climate ° 


In Hardin County the summers are hot and the winters 
are mild. Rainfall generally is abundant. Climatic 
data for the county, compiled from records of the United 
States Weather Bureau at Savannah, ave given in table 11. 


Tastn 11.—Temperature and precipitation at Savannah, 
Hardin County, Tennessee 


[Mlevation, 440 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation 2 
Month Abso- | Abso- Driest|Wettest! Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver-| year } year age 
age |maxi-| mini- | age [(1941)] (1932) | snow- 
mum | mum fall 
oR, a On oF, Inches | Inches Inches Inches 
January—.-- ~~ 42.4 79 | —12 | 6.94 ) 3.69 | 11.90 2.8 
February —---- 45. 1 81 | —10 | 5.00 rds) 6. 55 8 
March_-.---- eed 90 6 | 6. 24 | 2. 59 4, 80 4. 
April__------ 61.5 91 23 | 4.57 | 2. 64 4.05 0 
Mayes cesses 68. 8 99 32 | 4.40 | 1.18 . 49 0 
JUNC Leese es 77.3 108 43) 4.33 | 1. 41 6. 32 0 
July secssoe= 80. 4 112 47 | 3.83 | 7. 36 9, 34 0 
August_.----- 79. 108 44 | 4,22 | 3.53 4. 34, 0 
September.-_-| 74. 1 111 33 | 3. 35 .19 8. 50 0 
October__---.| 62.9 97 24 | 3.28 | 3.73 6. 83 0 
November_-_-| 51. 2 85 || 445 | 4.32 3.05 ei. 
December --_--| 43. 7 79 0} 494 | 4.29 8. 50 .8 
Pear__--- 61. 6 112 | --12 [54.52 135. 58 | 74, 67 5. 0 


1 Average temperature based on a 69-year record, through 1955; 
highest temperature based on a 66-year record and lowest tempera- 
ture based on a 64-year record, through 1952. 

2 Average precipitation based on a 73-year record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest years based on a 72-year record, in the period 
1883-1935; snowfall based on a 19-year record, through 1952. 


The following estimates of weather conditions in Har- 
din County ate based on data from full-time weather 


‘This section was prepared by R. R. Dickson, State climatolo- 
gist, U.S. Weather Bureau, Nashville, Tenn, and D, K. Sprrverr, 
State soil conversationist, Soil Conservation Service, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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offices of the Weather Bureau in Tennessee and surround- 
ing states. During the year there is an average of 117 
days with precipitation of 0.01 inch or more. Thunder- 
storms occur on an average of 53 days a year. Relative 
humidity averages about 70 percent annually. The maxi- 
mum average for any month is 75 percent, in January ; 
the minimum average for any month is 66 percent, in 
April. 

Prevailing winds ave generally from the south, and the 
average annual wind speed is 7 miles per hour. The aver- 
age wind speed ranges from a maximum of about 9 miles 
per honv in March to a minimum of about 5 miles per 
hour in August. Generally, the lightest winds occur just 
before sunrise, and the strongest, early in the afternoon. 
The average daily wind speed is about 4 or 5 miles per 
hour. Cloudiness, or average sky cover, averages about 
0.6 and vanges from a low of 0.4 in October to a high of 
0.7 during winter and early in spring. 


Precipitation 


Normal precipitation in the county exceeds, by about 
4 inches, the statewide yearly average of 50.5 inches. 
More precipiation falls in winter and spring than at 
other times because Jarge storms pass over the State more 
often duving those seasons. Precipitation is lightest in 
fall because at that time there ave more high-pressure 
areas that move slowly and suppress rain. 

A recent study based on the energy and intensity of 
rainfall? shows that Hardin County has one of the high- 
est. rainfall index ratings in the State. The rainfall 
erosion index ranges from 270 in the northeastern part 
of the county to 310 in the southwestern, and range for 
the State is from 140 to 320. The rainfall erosion index 
is a numerical rating that expresses the capacity of rain- 
storms to erode soil from unprotected fields duving the 
year. Other conditions remaming constant, the higher 
the index value, the greater the loss of soil material. 

There is no season in west ‘Tennessee when the hazard of 
erosion is low. Soils used for cotton, corn, or other row 
crops are often bare during much of May when the seed- 
bed is prepared and the crops are planted. The crops 
provide little protective cover until about 2 months after 
they are planted. During this time the hazard of erosion 
is high. Furthermore, about one-third of the annual 
storms that cause erosion occur during this period. Un- 
less suitable cropping systems and other practices to help 
prevent erosion are used, particularly on the sloping soils, 
much damage will be caused through erosion. 

Severe storms are infrequent in Hardin County. Be- 
tween 1916 and 1956 only three tornadoes were reported 
in the county. Destruction from tropical storms is rave. 
In a recent 40-year period, blizzards were nonexistent. 
Hailstorms occur mostly in spring, and they are observed 
about three times a year in any one place. The largest 
amount of precipitation recorded in Hardin. County in a 
year was 75.52 inches at Shiloh in 1948, and the least was 
33.11 inches at Pickwick Landing in 1941. 


Temperature and growing season 


The average daily minimum temperature is in the middle 
or upper 60’s, and the maximum daily temperature is 


_" Unpublished data by W. H. WiscrMeter, analytical statisti- 
cian, Mastern Soil and Water Management Branch, Agriculture 
Research Service, U.S. Dept. of Agr., Lafayette, Ind. 
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about 90° F. In winter the average daily temperature 
ranges from about freezing to a high in the lower 50’s. 
Each year, on the average, temperatures exceed 90° on 
about 70 days, drop below 82° on about 55 days, and fall 
to zero or below on about 1 day. The soil is rarely frozen to 
a depth of move than 8 inches, and it seldom remains frozen 
longer than 5 or 6 days. 

The growing season, which. is the interval between the 
last temperature of 82° F. or lower in spring and the first 
in fall, ranges from about 195 days in the northeastern 
part of the county to about 210 days in the southwestern 
part. At Savannah the average date of the last freezing 
temperature in spring is April 3, and that of the first freez- 
ing temperature in fall is October 26. 

Probabilities of freezing temperatures are shown in. 
figure 12. To determine from figure 12 the probability 


‘that there will be a temperature at Savannah of 28° or 


lower after April 1, lay a rule vertically on the April 1 
line. Look to the left from the point where the rule crosses 
the diagonal 28° line, and read the percentage listed at the 
side of the graph. For this example the probability is 
between 20 and 80 percent, or about 3 years in 10. In the 
game manner you can determine from figure 13 the proba- 
bility that the temperature listed will occur betiore any date 
in fall, 


IN PERCENT 


PROBABILITY 


98 a -—| 


10 20 2 12 23 u 2i | 
February March April May 


CALENDAR DATE 


Figure 12—Probability that the temperature at Savannah, Tenn, 
will be 24° F. or lower, 28° or lower, or 32° or lower after the date 
indicated in spring. 


A freezing temperature between 28° and 82° FT’. causes 
little or no ‘damage to most plants. This temperature may 
not damage plants hardened by drought or by low tem- 
perature on sunny days, but it may kill tomatoes, eee 
and other tender plants. Also, the anthers of small grains 
may be destroyed, as well as the pistils and anthers of 
strawberries and other flowering plants. Thus, the yield 
of these plants may be reduced. 
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Figure 13.—Probability that the temperature at Savannah, Tenn, 
will be 24° F. or lower, 28° or lower, or 32° or lower before the 
date indicated in fall. 


Some damage is caused to most plants by a temperature 
of 24° to 82° F. This temperature will probably destroy 
tender plants, and it heavily damages fruit blossoms and 
semihardy plants. A temperature of 24° or lower causes 

. heavy damage to all plants. 


Evapotranspiration 


Shown in figure 14 are curves for monthly precipitation, 
potential evapotranspiration, and actual evapotranspira- 
tion at Savannah, Tenn. The data used in this figure 
were computed by the Thornthwaite method (7). The 
curves show when there is a deficit or surplus of soil mois- 
ture in the normal years. 

The curve for potential evapotranspiration shows 
amount of moisture lost from a soil covered with vegeta- 
tion and constantly wetted to field capacity. Field capac- 
ity is the largest amount of moisture a soil will hold, 
under conditions of free drainage, after the excess water 
has drained away following 2 rain or an irrigation. The 
curve for actual evapotranspiration shows the amount of 
moisture lost from a soil that receives only the moisture 
normally available, or that amount shown by the precipita- 
tion curve. 

Actual evapotranspiration differs from potential evapo- 
transpiration because, as soils dry, there is progressively 
less moisture available for loss. ‘The vertical distance be- 
tween the actual and potential evapotranspiration in figure 
14 indicates the deficit in water, or the amount of irrigation 
water that would be needed to maintain maximum plant 
growth. 

The precipitation and evapotvanspiration curves in fig- 
ure 14 show moisture conditions at the end of each month, 
not daily conditions. In the average year from January 
through April, precipitation is greater than estimated 
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Figure 14.—Average precipitation and evaptranspiration at Sa- 

vannah, Tenn., computed from data recorded from 1931 through 

1952. Average woter holding capacity assumed to be 4 inches per 
oot of soil. 


actual evapotranspiration. From May through Septem- 
ber the loss of soil moisture, or estimated actual evapo- 
transpiration, exceeds precipitation, and the soil 
progressively dries out. By the end of September, on the 
average, 3.47 inches of the original 4 inches of available 
water have been removed from the soil. This amount is 
indicated by the vertical distance between the point where 
the actual evapotranspiration curve crosses the September 
line and the highest point of that curve. 

During the period from May through September, 
yigorously growing plants draw heavily on the available 
moisture in the soil. The rate of plant growth is related 
to the amount of available moisture in the soil. The 
vertical distance between the actual and potential evapo- 
transpiration curves indicates the amount of moisture 
needed to maintain maximum plant growth. By October, 
precipitation again exceeds evapotranspiration, and the 
axcess water begins to recharge the soil. This recharge is 
completed in November; then part of the excess precipita- 
tion runs off the surface and part of it is added to the 
ground water. During the year, 23.60 inches more water 
is received in precipitation than is lost in evapotranspira- 
tion. 


Drought days 


Knowledge of the frequency and distribution of drought 
days during the growing season is useful in selecting crops 
and planting dates for individual soils. Drought days are 
also useful in determining if the supply of water is ade- 
quate or if water should be supplied. For example, if 
drought occurs at the time corn is tasselling, yields will 
be reduced. The risk can be lowered if corn is planted 
early on soils that have high available moisture-storage 
capacity, or about 4 to 6 inches of available moisture. 
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Table 12 shows the moisture deficit in the driest year in 
10, for soils that have different capacities to store water. 
If the moisture capacity of a soil is known, this table can 
be used along with table 18, which gives the number of 
drought days expected each month at different levels of 
probability, to determine if water should be supplied for 
the soil. ‘The moisture capacity for a number of soils is 
given in the Available Water Capacity column in table 6, 
i the section “Engineering Uses of the Soils.” Thus, the 
advisability of planting a particular crop can be ap- 
praised by (1) determining from table 6 the amount of 
moisture the soil can supply within the depth to which 
roots of that crop penetrate, and (2) reading from table 
13 the various chances of drought during the growing 
season of the crop selected. 
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Taste 12.—Mfoisture deficit, in the driest year in 10, for 
soils with different capacities to store water 


Soil 
moisture April | May | June } July | Au- Sep- | Octo- 
storage gust | tember | ber 
capacity 
Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches Inches Inches 
Jinch._.__-- 1.8 3. 4 4.9 4.5 4,5 3. 2 1.9 
2 inches_____ 0.7 2.8 4.7 4.3 4.3 3. 0 1.8 
3 inches_.___|---_-- 2, 2 4.5 4,2 4,2 2.9 2.7 
4 inches.__-_j._-_-- 1.0 3.6 4.2 4,2 2.9 L7 
Ginches=-c.-\eseclesuc co 18 4.0 4.0 2.9 1.6 


Tartu 13.—Probabilities of drought days on soils of different available moisture-storage capacities 


[Dashes indicate less than 1 drought day] 


re 


Minimum drought days if soil has Minimum drought days if soil has 
available moisture storage capac- available moisture storage capac- 
ity of ity of— 

Month ! Probability Month ! Probability 
1 2 3 4 6 1 2 3 4 6 

inch |inches jinches jinches | inches inch |inches Jinches /inches /inches 
Aprilocnes2222~ Lin 10____- 14 5 1 0 0 || August... -- 22. Tin 10_-..- 28 27 26 26 25 
2in 10___.- 10 a) enna 0 0 2in 10_____ 24 23 22 21 17 
3in 10. __. 8 AN eee 0 0 3in 10____- 20 17 16 15 13 
4 in 10__._- i eee (ee 0 0 4in 10___-- 17| 14 13 13 10 
5in 10. -..- Ae oe ee ee 0 0 5 in 10__.__ 14 12 12 11) 7 
May .ie2es 5s. Lin 10_..__ 23 19 15 7 1 |) September... ~- lin 10_._.- 25 23 22 22 22 
2in 1O0..._- 19 17 11 Oo eae 2in 10__._- 23 20 19 V7 17 
8in 10___.- 16 12 6 2 ddan 3 in 10_____ 20 15 14 13 13 
4in 10_..2- 14 7 2 i ae eee 4in 10-__.- 18 13 12 12 10 
Sin 102-2 12 5 Le jet es | aoe 5 in 10.___- 16 ll 10 10 6 
June... 222. Lin 10____- 27 26 25 20 10 || October_. 2.2 Tin 10_-2.- 24. 23 21 21 20 
2in t0_.-.- 24. 23 18 13 2in 10-__-. 21 19 16 16 15 
3 in 10_.-__ 20 18 15 11 1 3 in 10_____ 18 16 13 12 11 
4in 10_____ 15 13 12 Bo feeesbe 4in 10.____ 14 13 9 8 7 
Sin 10_-.-- 13 10 9 Debs 5 in 10.___- 1 8 5 4 4 

July xc2s25 2252 Lin 10_-..- 25 24. 23 21 21 || April through 
2in 10..__- 23 22 20 16 12 October_____ Lin 10_.2-- 131 110 96 84. 78 
3 in 1O0__._. 21 20 17 14 5 2in 10_-_-- 121 100 86 75 59 
4in 10...__ 19 16 15 12 2 3 in 10____- 112 90 76 68 51 
Sin 10.__.. 17 13 12 9 1 4 in 10____- 104 80 66 60 45 
5 in 10____- 90 70 57 49 37 
se a aed SN th i he 
! Months of January, February, March, November, and December are not shown, because crops are rarely damaged by drought in 

these months. 

The information in table 18 is based on the occurrence Generally, the climate in Hardin County is well suited 


of drought days at Savannah. It is from a recent study 
based on daily precipitation, on the capacity of the soil to 
store available moisture, and on estimated daily evapo- 
transpiration (2). In table 18 a drought day is a day on 
which the supply of moisture available to plants in the 
root. zone of a soil is exhausted. Available moisture-stor- 
age capacity is the amount of moisture a soil can hold that 
is available for plant roots. Evapotranspiration compu- 
tations used were obtained by the Penman method (2). 
In determining changes in soil moisture, evapotranspira- 
tion is assumed to be at the rate of potential evapotrans- 
piration; that is, the rate of evapotranspiration if the soil 
is kept moist. 


to small grains sown in fall and to other crops that mature 
early. It is also suited to cotton, lespedeza, and other 
crops that need a long growing season and that can with- 
stand dryness during the last stages of growth and 
maturity. 

The lack of moisture and high temperatures in July 
and Angust reduce the growth and yields of pastures in 
many places. The risk of shortage of grazing in summer 
can be decreased if bermudagrass, lespedeza, sudangrass, 
millet, and other plants that grow well in warm seasons 
are grown _on souls that have high available moisture 
capacity. In fall, drought days are common on soils that 
have low moisture-storage capacity. Thus, seeding dates 
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and growth of plants are often delayed in fall and the 
danger that plants will be winterkiled is increased. 


Settlement and Development 


Hardin County was first settled in 1816 when 26 settlers 
came to the area. The county was established in 1820 and 
named in honor of Col, Joseph Hardin. 

By 1840, there were more than 8,000 inhabitants in the 
county. Most of them came from Virginia and North 
Carolina. The present population, particularly in the 
rural areas, consists mainly of descendants of these early 
settlers. According to the United States Bureau of the 
Census, there were 17,397 people in the county in 1960, Of 
these, 75.2 percent were rural and the rest were urban. 

The main occupations of the early settlers were farming 
and lumbering. In vecent years, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of people who live in towns and 
work in various kinds of industries, Many of the farmers 
now operate their farms part of the time and depend upon 
employment in industries for part of their income. 


Community Facilities 


All communities in Hardin County have schools and 
churches. Almost. all parts of the county have school- 
bus service and rural mail delivery. Telephones serve 
most areas, and practically all homes have electric power. 

The county is well supplied with recreational facilities. 
Pickwick Lake, the Tennessee River, and several small 
streams provide boating, fishing, and water skiing. The 
reservoir at Kentucky Dam, also on the Tennessee River, 
raises the water level for several miles in the county. The 
Shiloh National Military Park, a Civil War battlefield, 
lies west of the Tennessee River in Hardin County. This 
park and Pickwick Landing Dam are the leading tourist 
attractions. 


Industry 


In recent years there has been a substantial increase in. 
the number of people in the county who work in industry. 
Some of the people are employed within the county, but 
many of them work in plants in the surrounding counties. 

The main businesses are concerned with processing food 
and in manufacturing of wearing apparel or processing 
of lumber, paper, or Jeather goods. There is also one 
printing plant and two stone or clay operations. Other 
industries are concerned with supplying gravel for roads, 
collecting mussel shells for making buttons, raising live 
bait, for fishing, and fishing for commercial purposes. 

The Pickwick Landing Dam, which also serves to pre- 
vent floods, produced more than 1 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity in 1959, and there were more than 11,000 vessels 
locked through the dam in the same year. 


Transportation and Markets 


Hardin County has one Federal highway and many 
State and county roads that are hard surfaced. Most 
rural roads are in excellent condition. 


' Tennessee Valley Authority, Office of Information, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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In addition to the highways, the Tennessee River, which 
meanders through the county, provides barge transporta- 
tion. The only railroad is a spur line that serves the 
papermill at Counce. 

Farm to market transportation. is good. The principal 
markets for the agricultural products of the county are 
Memphis, Nashville, and Jackson, within the State, and 
Florence, Ala. Savannah is the most important market 
and trading center within the county. 


Sizes and Types of Farms 


Farmers occupied 52.5 percent, or 197,122 acres, of the 
total Jand area of Hardin County in 1959. Of this, about 
53 percent, or 105,271 acres, was in woodland. The farms 
vary greatly in size, but most of them are small. In 1959, 
there were 16 farms that consisted of 1,000 or more acres. 
The average-sized farm was 149.2 acres. The census listed 
the number of farms in 1959, by size, as follows: 

Size of farms, acres: 
Under 10_-----.------- 
10 to 49__ 
50 to 60_ 


70 to 99 
100 to 189__ 


Number 


140 to 179__ -- 96 
180 to 219 sae 
220 to 259_ -- 43 
260 to 499__ wie A DD 


500 to 999___--__--------- eee 


The farm enterprises are not greatly diversified, and 
the products on many of the farms are for home use. In 
1959, 638 of the farms were miscellaneous and unclassified. 
The rest are listed according to their major source of in- 
come as follows: 


Number 

Livestock other than dairy or poultry------.-.---~~---- 238 
Field crops, total 
Cash grain____ 
Cotton ___- 
Vegetable — 
IDRITY ates oa te toe eee Ch eae A ls atte 
POWER ace et Pee ies eit Se So ea ls ae 
General TNNSssccnc sees scene eee te ce wee 


Tenure 


In 1959, there were 1,321 farms in the county. Of these, 
owners operated about 48 percent, and tenants, 23.2 per- 
cent. Part owners operated 28.5 percent of the farms. 
Only tavo farms were operated by managers. 

The number of part-time farmers has increased in re- 
cent years. According to the 1959 census, the income 
earned from nonfarm. sources by the families on 575 farms 
exceecled the value of farm products sold from these farms. 
There were 364 farmers who worked off the farm 100 or 
more days. 


Crops 


Farming in Hardin County is less diversified than:in 
other parts of Tennessee. On many of the farms the main 
crop is cotton, which is sold for cash. Where farming is 
more diversified, much of the grain or hay that is grown 
is fed to the livestock. The acreage of the principal crops 
in the county and the number of fruit and nut trees in 
specified years is shown in table 14. 
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Tasie 14.—Acreage of the principal crops and number 
of fruit trees 


Crap 1954 1959 
Acres Acres 
Corn for all purposes........-_.------------- 35, 366, 28, 618 
Cotton: = 26a ec ds Se cee cla sece cee 10, 583 7, 031 
Small grains harvested: 
Wheat 908 320 
Qateh eich ky ye ee ee ees 1, 128 90 
Barley 204 32 
Soybeans grown alone for all purposes.-_-_----| 2, 325 1, 359 
Hay crops, excluding sorghum, soybeans, and 
COW POR VAY oe eee dua heese 6, 376 38, 756 
Alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures...-..-.------ V4. 27 
Clover, timothy, and grass mixtures _— ~~ 561 450 
; 4, 569 3, 014 
442 73 
663 192 
Land in hearing and nonbearing fruit orchards, 
groves, vineyards, and planted nuts__------ 222 93 


Corn is grown on nearly all of the farms. It is the most 
impor tant ev op that is fed to the livestock. Most of the 
corn and soybeans that are sold go to local grain dealers 
and are trucked to outside markets. ‘The hay Crops, mainly 
annual lespedeza and johnsongrass, are fed to the live- 
stock. Red clover, soybeans, and alfalfa are grown on a 
few widely scattered areas and are harvested for hay. On. 
many farms pimento peppers are grown as a cash crop. 
Ivish potatoes were harvested for home use o1 sale on 777 
farms, and sweetpotatoes on 374. Other vegetables are 
grown for home use on most farms; they were reported 
sold from 80 farms in 1959, 

Corn is planted in April on the sandier uplands, and 
from May 1 to July 10 on the bottom lands. Cotton is 
planted April 15 to May 20. Wheat is the small grain 
that is grown most. It is sown in fall and harvested in 
June. Most seeding for hay is done in spring in corn or 
cotton stubble. Pimento peppers are planted in May. 


Livestock 


The livestock of Hardin County are mainly hogs, cattle, 
horses, mules, and chickens. Table 15 gives the number 
of livestock on farms in stated years. The trend is toward 
an increase in beef cattle and in swine. All other livestock 
have decreased. Several farmers in the county produce 
broilers or eggs for the commercial market. 


Tanite 15.—Livestoch on the farms 


Livestock 1954 1959 

Number Number 
Cattle and calves.._.-..---.----------------- 9, 528 8, 258 
Milk COWS: = 52222 soe cecced pe sees eeodes 2, 705 1, 152 
Steers and bulls__.._--------------------- 1, 789 1, 645 
Horses and mules_.....-.------------------- 1, 598 926 
Hogs and Pigssc. tes bec eet esc cae e eek 14, 138 26, 650 
Sheep and lambs______---_.---------------- 317 431 
Chickens 4 months old and older__--------.-- 69, 588 52, 536 
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Pastures 


About 23 percent of the farmland, or 45,149 acres, was 
pastured in 1959. Of this, about 49 per cent was woodland 
used for pasture. A large number of the pastures are on 
soils not well suited to cr Ops. 

A small acreage has been improved for pastures by 
liming, by adding fertilizer, ov by seeding to grasses or 
legumes. Some was improved by irrig: ating, by ¢ draining, 
or “by controlling weeds and brush. Tn many places the 
soils in the improved pastures are too steep or eroded for 
crops. 

The most common. plants in the permanent pastures are 
tall fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and 
annual lespedeza. Sudangrass is grown on a few farms 
to provide supplemental grazing in summer. 


Farm Power 


Tractors have largely replaced the horses and mules, 
which once provided most of the farm power. Modern 
machinery is generally used on the larger farms in the 
more nearly level areas. If wetness prevents the use of 
heavy machinery, horse power is used on these areas for 
planting and harvesting. In the hilly areas and on. very 
small farms, much work is done with horse-drawn. imple- 
ments. Also, more hand labor is used than on large farms. 

Approximately two-thirds of the corn grown im the 
county is harvested by mechanical cornpickers. Most of 
the soybeans, small griins, and grain sorghum are har- 
vested by combines. Except, on the small farms, the 
majority of the hay crops are baled. Cotton and pepper 
crops require the most hand labor of any crop. 
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Glossary 


Acidity. See Reaction. 

Alluvium. Sand, mud, and other sediments deposited on land by 
streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The amount of moisture a soil can 
hold that is available to roots of plants. 'This is approximately 
the amount of moisture held between one-third atmosphere 
and 15 atmospheres of tension. 

Bedrock. The solid rock underlying the soils and other earthy 
surface formations. 

Catena, soil. A group of soils within a specific soil zone that have 
developed from similar parent material but are unlike in char- 
acteristics because of differences in relief or drainage. 

Chert. A structureless form of silica (SiO2), very closely related 
to flint, that breaks into angular fragments. Soils developed 
from impure limestone that contains fragments of chert and 
that have large quantities of these fragments in the soil mass 
are ealled cherty soils. 

Clay. (1) As a soil separate, the small mineral soil grains, less 
than 0,002 millimeter in diameter. (2) As a textural class, 
soil material that contains 40 percent or more of clay, as de- 
fined under (1), less than 45 percent of sand, and less than 
40 percent of silt. 

Colluvium. Mixed deposits of soil material and rock fragments 
that have accumulated near the bases of slopes through soil 
creep, slides, or local wash. 

Consistence, soil. The nature of soil material that is expressed 
by the resistance of the individual particles to separating from 
one another (cohesion) or by the ability of a soil mass to 
undergo a change in shape without breaking (plasticity). The 
consistence varies with the moisture content. Thus, a soil 
aggregate or clod may be hard when dry and plastic when wet. 
Terms used to describe consistence are— 

Friable. When moist, easily crushed by hand and coheres when 
pressed together. Friable soils are easily tilled. 

Firm. When moist, crushes under moderate pressure, but re- 
sistance is distinctly noticeable. Firm soils are likely to be 
difficult to till. 

Hard. When dry, is moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken in the hands without difficulty but is barely breakable 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Loose. Noneoherent when moist or dry. Loose soils are gen- 
erally coarse textured and are easily tilled. 

Plastic. When wet, retains an impressed shape and resists being 
deformed; plastic soils are high in clay and are difficult to 
till. 

Soft. Weakly coherent and fragile; when dry, breaks to powder 

or individual grains under slight pressure. 

Cull trees. A tree of merchantable size rendered unmerchantable 
by poor form, limbiness, rot, or other defect. 

Eluviation. The movement of soil material from one place to 
another within the soil in either trne solution or colloidal 
suspension. Soil horizons that have lost material through 
eluviation are referred to as eluviated; those that have re- 
ceived inaterial, as illuviated, 

Erosion. The detachment and movement of the solid material of 
the land surface by wind, moving water, or ice, and by such 
processes as landslides and creep. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream; may be subject 
to frequent or infrequent overflow. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle horizon that is very low in organic 
matter and,.clay and rich in silt or very fine sand. The layer 
is seemingly cemented when dry, has a hard or very hard 
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consistence, and has a high bulk density in comparison to the 
horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragipan has 
a. tendency to rupture suddenly when pressure is applied rather 
than to undergo slow deformation. The layer is generally 
mottled, is slowly or very slowly permeable to water, and has 
few or many bleached fracture planes that form polygons. 
Fragipans are a few inches to several feet thick and generally 
occur below the B horizon at a depth of 15 to 40 inches from 
the surface. 

Gravelly. Soils that have rounded or angular fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches in diameter, that occupy 
20 percent of the soil volume; in very gravelly soils the frag- 
ments occupy 50 to 90 percent of the soil mass. 

Horizon. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the soil sur- 
face, that has characteristics produced by  soil-forming 
processes. The relative positions of the several soil horizons 
in the soil profile and their nomenclature follow: 

Horizon A. The master horizon consisting of (1) one or more 
mineral horizons of maximum organic accumulation; or (2) 
surface or subsurface horizons that are lighter in color 
than the underlying horizon and that have lost clay 
minerals, iron, and aluminum with resultant concentration 
of the more resistant minerals; or (3) horizons belonging to 
both of these categories. 

Horizon B. The master horizon of altered material character- 
ized by (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or aluminum, with 
accessory organic material; or (2) blocky or prismatic 
structure together with other characteristics, such as 
stronger colors, unlike those of the A horizons or the under- 
lying horizons of nearly unchanged material; or (8) charac- 
teristics of both these categories. Commonly, the lower limit 
of the B horizon corresponds to the lower limit of the solum. 

Horizon C. <A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively little 
affected by the influence of organisms and presumed. to be 
similar in chemical, physical, and mineralogical composition 
to the material from which at least a part of the overlying 
solum has developed. 

Horizon D. Any stratum underlying the C, or the B if no C is 
present, which is unlike the C or unlike the material from 
which the solum has been formed, 

Moisture-supplying capacity. The relative capacity of the soil to 
take in and hold moisture in amounts that are favorable to 
most plants. It reflects slope, rate of infiltration, moistnre 
retentiveness, and depth of the soil. Relative moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is expressed as very high, moderatcly high, high, 
moderately low, low, or very low. 

Mixed stand (trees). A stand of trees in which less than 80 per- 
cent of the trees in the main canopy are of a single species. 

Morphology, soil. The constitution of the soil expressed in the 
kinds of horizons, their thickness and arrangement in the 
profile, and their texture, structure, consistence, color, and 
other chemical and biological properties. 

Mottles, soil. Contrasting color patches that vary in number and 
size. Descriptive terms are as follows: Contrast—faint, dis- 
tinct, and prominent; abundance—few, common, and many; 
and size—fine, medium, and coarse. The size measurements 
are: Fine, commonly less than 5 millimeters (about 0.2 in.) 
in diameter along the greatest dimension; medium, commonly 
ranging between 5 and 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 in.) 
along the greatest dimension ; and coarse, commonly more than 
15 millimeters (about 0.6 in.) along the greatest dimension. 

Parent material. (See also Horizon C; Profile, soil; and Sub- 
stratum.) The unconsolidated materials from which the soil 
has formed. 

Parent rock. The rock from which the parent materials of soils 
are formed. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables it to transmit 
water and air. It can be measured in terms of rate of flow 
of water through a unit cross section of saturated soil in unit 
time. Rates are expressed in inches per hour, as follows: 


Inches per hour 


Very slow-..--------.------------------. Less than 0.05 
SOW neue cen oe ek Rewer eRe -- 0.05 to 0.20 
Moderately slow___------- ~ 0.20 to 0.80 
Moderate___------ _- 0.80 to 2.50 
Moderately rapid__ ~. 2.50 to 5.00 
Rapid_.---__--~-- -- 5.00 to 10.00 


sete aed kee More than 10.00 
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Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil type having variations in 
characteristics that are not significant to the classification of 
the soil in its natural landscape but that are significant to 
the use and management of the soil. The variations are 
chiefly in external characteristics, such as slope, stoniness, or 
erosion. 

Profile, soil, Vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. 


Reaction. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of the soil mass 
expressed in pH values, or in words, as follows: 
pit pir 

Extremely acid____. Below 4.5 Neutral.-..--_-.-_-.-- 6.6-7.8 
Very strongly acid_ 4.5-5.0 Mildly alkaline_______. T.4-7.8 
Strongly acid_____- 5.15.5 Moderately alkaline___ 7.9-8.4 
Medium acid______ 5.6-6.0 Strongly alkaline_____. 8.5-9.0 
Slightly acid______ 6.1-6.5 Very strongly alkaline. 9.1 and 
higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface consid- 
ered collectively. 

Residual material. Soil material that has weathered or developed 
in place. Presumably developed from the kind of rock on which 
it lies. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have genetic horizons similar, 
except for the texture of the surface soil, as to differentiating 
characteristics and arrangement in the soil profile, and de- 
veloped from a particular type of parent material. A series 
may include two or more soil types that differ from one 
another in the texture of the surface soil. 
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Solum. The upper part of the profile, above the parent matertal, 
in which processes of soil formation are active. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of individual soil particles into 
aggregates with definite shape or pattern. Crumb, granwlar, 
platy, prismatic, columnar, angular, subangular, and blocky 
are terms used to describe soil structure. 

Subsoil. Commonly, that part of the profile below plow depth; 
technically the B horizon. 

Substratum. (See also Horizon C and Parent material.) Any 
layer lying beneath the solum. 

Surface soil. Commonly that part of-the profile that is ordinarily 
stirred by tillage, or its equivalent in uncultivated soil, about 
5 to § inches in thickness. Technically, the A horizon. 

Terrace, geologic. An old alluvial plain, generally flat or undu- 
lating, that borders a stream; frequently called second bottom, 
as contrasted with flood plain; seldom subject to overflow. In 
this county there are some low terraces just above the flood 
plain. Others that are older and higher are generally 400 to 
800 feet above sea level. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of the various size groups 
of individual soil grains in a mass of soil. Specifically, it 
refers to the proportions of sand, silt, and clay. A coarse-tex- 
tured soil is one with a high content of sand; a fine-textured 
soil has a large proportion of clay. 

Tilth. The physical condition of a soil in respect to its fitness 
for growing a specified plant or sequence of plants. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series based on the texture 
of the surface soil. 
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[See table 1, p. 9, for acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, and table 2, p. 68, for estimated crop yields. To find the enginecring 
properties of the soils, see the section beginning on p. 83. Dashes indicate the soil was not given a capability classification] 


Capability unit Woodland group 

Map =: 
symbol Symbol Page | Number Page 
Am Almost loadin 2.2ice coches scete oh eae tose cube te tot ee) Cees 1 IVw-1 65 7 81 
Ba Beason silt loam TL | Iw-1 61 e 81 
BdD Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent, slopes / TVs-1 66 9 81 
BdF Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes______...-.------------------- 12 | VITIs—-1 67 9 81 
BeF Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes_____...------------------------ 12 | VIIs-1 67 9 81 
Bfc Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. .._-.------------------------- 13 | ITe-3 63 5 80 
BfD Boswell fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes _.-_------------------------- 13 | VIe-2 66 5 80 
BoC3 Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded_...--..----------.---- 13 | IVe-2 64 5 80 
BoD3 Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 percent, slopes, severely eroded__....---------------- 13 | VIe-2 66 5 80 
BpE2 Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent slopes, croded._..__...------------------------ 14 | VITe-1 67 5 80 
Brc Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.._.-.-..---------------------------- 14 } ITTe-1 62 2 75 
BrD Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_...__--..---.---------------------- 14 | [Ve-1 64. 2 75 
Bu Bruno loamy fine sand_..-.--.-------------------------------------------- 15 | TIs-1 62 4 79 
CaA Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. -_---_---------------- 16 | TIw-2 61 3 79 
CaB2 Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_.....---------- 15 | Ile-2 60 3 79 
CbB3 Captina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 16 | IVe-3 65 3 79 
CcD Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes___..-----.-------------------- 16 | [Ve-2 64. 6 80 
CcE Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes-_....------------------------ 16 | VIe-2 66 6 80 
CdE Colbert-Talbott very rocky clays, 8 to 25 percent slopes. ...----_------------- 17 | VIIs-1 67 9 81 
CeE Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty clay loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes-...-_------- 17 | VIIs-1 67 9 81 
Cf Collins fine sandy loam__------------------------------------------------- 17 | I-! 60 4. 79 
Cg Collins loam, local alluvium_.----.---------------------------------------- 17 | [-1 60 4 79 
Ch Gollinssilfloamets.cs2a ee eee Bor eee oe cece tee seecec esos cateeese 18) I-1 60 4 79 
CkD Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes.....--..--------------------------- 18 | IIIe-1 62 6 80 
CkF Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes. -.------------------------------- 18 | VIe-1 66 6 80 
CnE Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 19 | VITe-1 67 5 80 
CnF Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes..- 19 | VIle-1 67 5 80 
CrF Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 to 35 percent slopes_.____-_.------------------- 19 } VITe-1 67 5 80 
CsD Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes....-.----------------- 20 | VIc-2 66 5 80 
DaD Dandridge-Necdmore complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes_...-----------~---------- 21 | [Ve~-2 64 6 80 
DaF Dandridge-Needmore compléx, 12 to 35 percent slopes_----------------------- 20 | VIe-2 66 6 80 
DcB3 Dexter clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded..__------------------- 22 | IlIe-1 62 1 TA 
DcC3 Dexter clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded_.___-_---------------- 22 | IVe-1 64 1 74 
DcD3 Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely croded. 22 | VIe-1 66 1 74 
DeB2 Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_...--~------ 21 | IIe-1 60 1 74 
DeC2 Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded________..------------------------- 22 | ITIe-1 62 1 74 
DeD Dexter loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes____.---.--.----------------------------- 22 | IVe-1 64. 1 74 
DkB Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes..--....------------------------------- 22 1 IIe-2 60 3 79 
DkB2 Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_......------------------------- 23 | Ile-2 60 3 79 
DkB3 Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded -----..----------------- 23 | IIle-2 62 eo 79 
DkC Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes...---...------------------------------ 23 ) ITTe—2 62 3 79 
Dkc3 Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded_.---------------------- 23 | 1Ve-3 65 3 79 
Du Dunning silty clay loam__...--.-------------------------------- 20-222 - 24 | IlIw-2 64 8 81 
Ea Egam silty clay loam..- 24 | II1w-2 61 4 79 
Ec Ennis cherty silt loam_-.-_...----_.-------------------------------------- 25 | IIs-l 62 4 79 
Ee Ennis cherty silt loam, local alluvium..._....------------------------------- 26 | IIs-1 62 4 79 
Ef Ennis fine sandy loam__-.----.--.---------------------------------------- 26 | I-1 60 4 79 
Em Brie silt loa. con anaconda sor ua pate ees loaeek Pies ee A ete ns sem eey 25 | I-1 60 4 79 
En Ennis silt loam, local alluvium_..-..-.-----.-------------------------------- 25 | J-1 60 4 79 
Etc3 Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded_-_---.--- 26 | IITe-1 62 2 75 
EtD3 Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_---..--- 26 | 1Ve-1 64 2 75 
Fa Falaya loam, local alluvium_._------.---------------------- eee ene eee een 27 | IIw-1 61 8 81 
Fm Falaya silt loam..----.---------------------------------------+---------- 27 | IIw-1 61 8 81 
FrB2 Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_._-.-..--.---------------------- 28 | Ile-2 60 3 79 
FrB3 Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded __--.-------------------- 28 | IiTe-2 62 3 79 
Frc2 Freeland loam, 5 to' 8 percent slopes, eroded___..___.._--..------------------ 28 | IITe-2 62 3 79 
FrC3 Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. -...-------------------- 28 | 1Ve-3 65 3 79 
Ga Gravelly alluvial land.__.-..---------------------------------------+--+--- 28 | VIIs-1 67 9 81 
Ge Gullied land, clayey materials____..._-.---.---------------------+----+----- 29 | VITe-1 67 9 81 
Gm Gullied land, loamy materials.-.-..-.-------------------------------------- 29 | VIle-1 67 9 81 
Gs Gullied land, sandy materials.-_..--.------.-------------------------------- 29 | VITe-1 67 9 81 
Ha Wate eam. eas coach coke ewes Se aweeee anne ce wetd ween ee webbed as deck ee 30 | TITw-1 63 7 81 
HcB2 Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.-_-.-.-------------- 30 | IIe-1 60 4 79 
HmB2 Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.._..-.-------------------- 30 | IYe-1 60 4 79 
Hn Huntington fine sandy loam_._.---------~.------------+---- +022 eee eee eee 31 | I-1 60 4 79 
Hu Huntington silt loam. __-.-------------------------2---------------------- 81 | I-l 60 4 79 
LaD2 Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_....--------------- 31 | [Ve-3 65 3 79 
LaE Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes.....--------------------- 32 | VIe-2 66 3 79 
LeD3 Landisburg cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded - ------ 32 | VIe-2 66 3 79 
Le Lee cherty silt loam_..----------------------------------+---------------- 33 | IlIw-2 64 8 81 
Lm Tse Si IGM s no en oa kele ook ne Reem Ree tom ed Sab yeaa ee oe eee eee ee 32 | IITw-2 64 8 81 
Ln Lindsidesilt loattv..222.55e2-c2 35 2e-cnes pesos ens cate soe ne sateeebeiies 33 | IIw-1 61 4 79 
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Lindside silty clay loam_...-..-._..------.---------- 
Lobelville cherty silt loam__.._-._.---.-..----------- 
Lobelville silt loam__..-.-.--2-22-- eee. 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_.__-_.-_- 
Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes__-__._- 
Magnolia fine sandy laom, 12 to 25 percent slopes. ___- 
Mantachie fine.sandy loam.__..-..-.22-2 2-28 
Melvin and Newark silt loams____-.._-_.-__.-_-----__-- 
Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes.__._._- 


Minvale cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes.....-....-.--------.-------- 
Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded________-- 


Minvuale cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 


severely eroded______-_- 


Mountview silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.-...--...--------..-------------- 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.._.__.....___--_---_------ eee 
Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__.._.......-...---------__.---- 
Paden silt: loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded_.....__.-_--.-.--- 2 ee 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes....__...____---__--_----------- ee 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded.....-..-..---------2----------- 
Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded___.--..-..------------- 
Padén-gullied land eomplex._..------.---.------------------------- eee 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.._-_....----...--------------e eee 
Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__...--..-..---------.------- 
Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. __...._.....-.--..-----.----_------ 
Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. ...-0....-------- ene ee 
Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_-___...---.------------------------ 
Pickwick silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes._.....--------.------------------ 


Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 


SOUCY Seach eee cman 
eroded___.____.--.--.-- 


Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded______.._.___-- 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. ._...-_--._--- 
Pickwiek-gullied land eomplex__-_.---_.-.-.---_------------- eee eee 
Robertsville:silt: lodMocnsosesew ogee ecuc ces sseccencbiebeesoeccestiSece 
Rock landzs 2.23 Ves te gt oeat cau ccu eet eae ae owe a oe eae 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes._.-..._----.-.----------------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_..............---------------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes.._..._._-.....-------------e- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes_........-.----._------_------ 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_______.._-___-- 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_.......------- 
Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_._.-_.--...-..-..----------- 


Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.........---_----------- eee 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_._........ 22-22 - 
Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. ..__..-..-----.------- 
Shubuta clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded......-.------------- 
Shubuta clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded__...-_....-.------- 
Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_._........-------- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__-.- 2-2 ee 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_._._...--.--.-.---.---- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes.......-.--.---- 2-0 ----+---- 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes...__....-__..-----. 22 eee 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes_....-....-.----------------. 
Shubuta-gullied land complex__.___-_---.-..--------.--.-_------ ene enone 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____--_------------.---------------- 
Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.......-..--.-.----.---------- 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.__.._--.--.-.-.-------.------------e 
Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, croded_...--_..-.-----.- eee 
Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes.....---.-.-..--..------------------ 
Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded_..............--- 
Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded____.--____------ 


Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 


Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. _.._-- 


Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. __ __- 


SWaMPen acs. nol ese Jos maeweeeceeseoct Goce datee 


Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes__ 


eroded . 


Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes...............-------------- seetacs 


Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severcly eroded 
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Symbol Page |Number Page 
IIw-1t 61 4 79 
IIw-1 GL 4 79 
IIw-1 61 4 79 
IITe-1 62 5 80 
[Ve-1 64 5 80 
Vie-1 66 5 80 
IIw-1 61 8 81 
II Iw-2 64 8 81 
TITe-1 62 2 75 
VIe-1 66 2 75 
IVe-1 64 2 75 
Vie-1 66 2 75 
TIe-1 62 2 75 
IIe-2 60 3 79 
Tle-2 60 3 79 
TITe—-2 62 3 79 
ITIe-2 62 3 79 
TITe-2 62 3 79 
1Ve-3 65 3 79 
VIe-2 66 3 79 
TIe-1 60 1 74 
TIe-1 60 1 74 
TI Te-!. 62 1 74. 
TTTe-1 62 1 74 
IVe-1 64 1 74 
ViIe-1 66 1 74 
IITe-1 62 1 74 
TITe-1 62 al 74 
TVe-] 64 1 74 
Vie-1 66 1 74 
Vie-1 66 1 74 
IVw-1 65 7 81 
VUs-1 67 9 81 
IITe-1 62 5 80 
TVe-1 64 5 80 
VIe-1 66 5 80 
Vile-1 67 5 80 
VIe-1 66 5 80 
Vile-1 67 5 80 
IVs-1 66 9 81 
VIle-1 67 9 81 
I-1 60 4 79 
Tle--1 60 4 79 
ITTe-1 62 4 79 
TVe-2 64 5 80 
Vie-2 66 5 80 
VITe-1 67 5 80 
IIle-3 63 5 80 
TIIe-3 63 5 80 
IVe-2 64 5 80 
VIe-2 66 5 80 
VIIe-1 67 5 80 
VIle-1 67 5 80 
IIe-1 60 1 74 
TJe-1 60 1 74 
Iile-1 62 1 74 
IIIe-1 62 1 74 
TVe-1 64 I 74 
ITTe-1 62 1 74 
Vel 64 1 74 
Vie-1 66 1 74 
VIe-2 66 6 80 
Vie-2 66 6 80 
Mh oe See seme ween 8 81 
ITw-1 63 7 81 
TVe-2 64 6 80 
Vie-2 66 6 80 
VITe-1 67 6 80 
VIe-2 66 6 80 
Vie-2 66 6 80 
IITe-3 63 6 80 
IITe-3 63 6 80 
1Ve-2 64 6 80 
VIe-2 66 6 80 
VIe~2 66 6 80 
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Soil 


960, NO. 2 


TS—Continued 


Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_...-.--------------- 
Vicksburg loam_.._.-------------+-------+-+----- 22-2 2-2 eee eee nee eee eee 
Vicksburg loam, local alluvium. _.-..-------------------------------------- 
Waverly fine sandy loam_...----.---.-----------------------------------+- 


Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. _..------------------------------- 
Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded____-.--~-------------------- 


Wolftever silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Wolftever silty clay loam, 5 to 10 pereent slopes, severely eroded 


©) 


Capability unit 


Vie-2 


Woodland group 


Number Page 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
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HARDIN COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SYMBOL 


Am 
Ba 


Almo silt loam 


Beason silt loam 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
Bodine-Guin complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

Boswell fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Boswell silty clay, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Boswell silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Boswell soils, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 

Brandon silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Brandon silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Bruno loamy fine sand 


Captina silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Captina silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Colbert silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Colbert silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Colbert-Talbott very rocky clays, 8 to 25 percent slopes 
Colbert-Talbott very rocky silty clay loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes 
Collins fine sandy loam 

Collins loam, local alluvium 

Collins silt loam 

Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
Cuthbert-Ruston complex, 12 to 35 percent slopes 

Cuthbert and Susquehanna soils. 5 to 12 percent slopes 


Dandridge-Needmore complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Dandridge-Needmore complex, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
Dexter clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dexter clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dexter clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dexter loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Dexter loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Dexter loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Dulac silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dunning silty clay loam 


Egam silty clay loam 

Ennis cherty silt loam 

Ennis cherty silt loam, local alluvium 

Ennis fine sandy loam 

Ennis silt loam 

Ennis silt loam, local alluvium 

Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Etowah gravelly silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Falaya loam, local alluvium 

Falaya silt loam 

Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Freeland loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Freeland loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Soil map constructed 1962 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1955 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Tennessee 


plane coordinate system, west zone, 
conic projection, 1927 North Americ 


Lambert conformal 
‘an datum. 


HARDIN COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. A second 
capital letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows the slope. Most symbols 
without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils; a few designate 
soils or land types that have a considerable range of slope. A final 
number, 2 or 3, in the symbol, shows that the soil is eroded or severely 
eroded. 


SYMBOL NAME 


Ga 


Gravelly alluvial land 

Gullied land, clayey materials 
Gullied land, loamy materials 
Gullied land, sandy materials 


Hatchie loam 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Huntington fine sandy loam 

Huntington silt loam 


Landisburg cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Landisburg cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Lee cherty silt loam 

Lee silt loam 

Lindside silt loam 

Lindside silty clay loam 

Lobelville cherty silt loam 

Lobelville silt loam 


Magnolia fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Magnolia fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Mantachie fine sandy loam 

Melvin and Newark silt loams 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Minvale cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Minvale cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mountview silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Paden silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Paden silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Paden - gullied land complex 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Pickwick silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Pickwick silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Pickwick silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Pickwick silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Pickwick silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Pickwick silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Pickwick - gullied land complex 


Robertsville silt loam 

Rock land 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes 

Ruston sandy clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ruston sandy clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 


SYMBOL 


ScB2 
SeC3 
ShC3 
ShD3 
ShE3 
SmC 
SmC2 
SmD 
SmE 
SmF 
Sp 
S$rB 
SrB2 
Src 
SrC2 
SrD 
SsB3 
SsC3 
SsD3 
SuD2 
SuF2 
Sw 


Ta 
TbD 
TbE 
TbF 
TcD3 
TcE3 
TsB 
TsC 
TsD 
TsE 
Ttc3 
TtE3 


Vb 
Ve 


Wa 
Wb 


TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


NAME 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Sequatchie loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Shubuta clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Shubuta clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Shubuta clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Shubuta fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes 

Shubuta - gullied land complex 

Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Silerton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Silerton silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Silerton silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Silerton silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Silerton silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Silerton silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Sumter silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Sumter silty clay, 12 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 

Swamp 


Taft silt loam 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Talbott cherty silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 

Talbott cherty silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Talbott cherty silty clay, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Talbott silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Talbott silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Talbott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Talbott silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Talbott silty clay, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Vicksburg loam 
Vicksburg loam, local alluvium 


Waverly fine sandy loam 

Waverly silt loam 

Waynesboro clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Waynesboro clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Waynesboro clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Waynesboro clay loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Waynesboro gravelly clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Waynesboro gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Waynesboro very gravelly sandy loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes 
Wolftever silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Wolftever silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Wolftever silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Wolftever silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
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For infor- 
fe complete soil survey report, write the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D, C. This map 


compiled from aerial photographs flown in 1955 . 
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This is one of a set of maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for a soil survey report of this area. For infor- 
compiled from aerial photographs flown in 1955 . 
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This is one of a set of maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, for a soil survey report of this area. For infor- 
compiled from aerial photographs flown In 1955. 
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This Is one of a set of maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for a soll survey report of this area. For Infor- 


mation regarding the complete soll survey report, write the Soll Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. This map 


compiled from serial photographs flown In 1955. 
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